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No. 71. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 80, 1760. 



Vivere quod prvpero pauper ^ nee inuiilis annis, 
Da veniam, proper at vivere nemo «a/if.— mart. 

True, sir, to live I haste, your pardon give, 
% For tell me, who makes haste enough to live ? r. lewis. 

IMTany words and sentences are so frequently 
heard in the mouths of men, that a superficial 
observer is inclined to believe, that they must 
contain some primary principle, some great rule 
of action, which it is proper always to have pre- 
sent to the attention, and by which the use of 
every hour is to be adjusted. Yet, if we consider 
the conduct of those sententious philosophers, it 
will often be found, that they repeat these apho- 
risms, merely because they have somewhere heard 
them, because they have nothing else to say, or 
bceaiise they think veneration gained by such 

VOL. v. B 
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appearances of wisdom, but that no ideas are an- 
nexed to the words, and that, according to the 
old blunder of the followers of Aristotle, their 
souls are mere pipes or organs which transmit 
sounds, but do not understand them. 

Of this kind is the well-known and well-attested 
position, that life is shorty which may be heard 
among mankind by an attentive, auditor, many 
times a day, but which never yet within my reach 
of observation left any impression upon the mind ; 
and perhaps, if my readers will turn their thoughts 
back upon their old friends, they will find it diffi- 
cult to call a single man to remembrance, who 
appeared to know that life was short till he was 
about to lose it. 

It is observable that Horace, in his account of 
• the characters of men, as they are diversified by 
the various influence of time, remarks, that the 
old man is dilator^ spe langus, given to procrasti- 
nation, and inclined to extend his hopes to a great 
distance. So &r are we generally from thinking 
what we often say of the shortness of life, that at 
the time when it is necessarily shortest, we form 
projects which we delay to execute, indulge such 
expectations as nothing but a long train of events 
can gratify, and suffer those passions to gain upon 
us, which are only excusable in the prime of life. 

These reflections were lately excited in my 
mind, by an evening's conversation with my friend 
Prospero, who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought 
an estate, and is now contriving to dispose and 
cultivate it with uncommon elegance. His great 
pleasure is to walk among stately trees, and lie 
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musing in the heat of noon under their shade ; he 
is therefore maturely considering how he shall dis- 
pose his walks and his groves, and has at last de- 
termined to send for the best plans from Italy^ 
and forbear planting till the next season. 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do 
what never can be done, if it be left unattempted 
till all the requisites which imagination can sug- 
gest are gathered together. Where our design 
terminates only in our own satisfaction, the mistake 
is of no great importance ; for the pleasure of ex- 
pecting enjoyment is often greater than that of 
obtaining it, and the completion of almost every 
wish is found a disappointment ; but when many 
others are interested in an undertaking, when any 
design is formed, in which the improvement or se- 
curity of mankind is involved^ nothing is more 
unworthy either of wisdom or benevolence, than 
to delay it from time to time, or to forget how 
much every day that passes over us takes away 
from our power, and how soon an idle purpose to 
do an action, sinks into a mournful wish that it 
had once been done. 

We are frequently importuned, by the baccha- 
nalian writers, to lay hold on the present hour, to 
catch the pleasures within our reach, and remem- 
ber that futurity is not at our command. 

ZtiTtiv iVPiia%ii V po^0)r, «AA« fi»TCt. 

Soon fades the rose ; once past the fragrant hour ; 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 

But surely these exhortations may, with equal 
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propriety, be applied to better purposes; it may 
be at least inculcated that pleasures are more 
safely postponed than virtues, and that greater loss 
is suffered by missing an opportunity of doing 
good, than an hour of giddy frolic and noisy 
merriment. 

When Baxter had lost a thousand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the erection of a school, he 
used frequently to mention the misfortune as an 
incitement to be charitable while Gkxl gives the 
power of bestowing, and considered himself as 
culpable in some degree for having left a good 
action in the hands of chance, and suffered his be- 
nevolence to be defeated for want of quickness 
and diligence. 

It is lamented by Heame, the learned antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general forgetfulness of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infected the students 
of monuments and records; as their employment 
consists first in collecting, and afterwards in ar- 
ranging or abstracting what libraries afford them, 
they ought to amass no more than they can digest ; 
but when they have undertaken a work, they go 
on searching and transcribing, call for new sup- 
plies, when they are already overburthened, and 
at last leave their work unfinished. *^ It is," says he, 
** the business of a good antiquary, as of a good 
man, to have mortality always before him.*" 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in 
the dissipation of ill-directed industry, is the short- 
ness of life generally forgotten. As some men lose 
their hours in laziness, because they suppose, that 
there is time enough for the reparation of neglect ; 
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others busy themselves in providing that no length 
of life may want employment; and it often hap- 
pens, that sluggishness and activity are equally 
surprised by the last summons, and perish not 
more differently from each other, than the fowl 
that received the shot in her flight, from her that 
is killed upon the bush. 

Among the many improvements made by the 
last centuries in human knowledge, may be num- 
bered the exact calculations of the value of life; 
but whatever niay be their use in traffic, they 
seem very little to have advanced morality. They 
have hitherto been rather applied to the acquisi- 
tion of money, than of wisdom ; the computer re- 
fers none of his calculations to his own tenure, but 
persists, in contempt of probability, to foretel old 
age to himself, and believes that he is marked out 
to reach the utmost verge of human existence, and 
see thousands and ten thousands fall into the grave. 

So deeply is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
so strongly guarded by hope and fear against the 
approach of reason, that neither science nor expe- 
rience can shake it, and we act as if life were 
without end, though we see and confess its uncer- 
tainty and shortness. 

Divines have, with great strength and ardour, 
shewn the absurdity of delaying reformation, and 
repentance ; a degree of folly, indeed, which sets 
eternity to hazard. It is the same weakness, in 
proportion to the importance of the neglect, to 
transfer any care, which now claibns our attention, 
to a future time ; we subject ourselves to needless 
dangers from accidents which early diligence would 
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have obviated, or perplex our minds by vain pre- 
cautions, and make provision for the execution of 
designs, of which the opportunity once missed ne- 
ver will return. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little while, 
every man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and every day brings its task, which if 
neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away those months and years, in 
which he should have laboured, must remember 
that he has now only a part of that of which the 
whole is little; and that since the few moments 
remaining are to be considered as the last trust of 
heaven, not one is to be lost. 
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Omnu Arittippum decuU statuM, et color, et res, 
Tentaniem majora, fire preMentibuM agquum* h o R. 

Yet AristippiiB ev'ry dress became^ 

In ev'ry various change of life the same ; 

And though he aim'd at things of higher kind^ 

Yet to the present held an equal mind. PAANcir. 

To Oie RAMQLi;R. 

Those who exalt themselves into the chair of 
instruction, without inquiring whether any will 
submit to their authority, have not sufficiently 
considered how much of human life passes in little 
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incidents, cursory conversation, slight business, and 
casual amusements ; and therefore they have en- 
deavoured only to inculcate the more awful vir-* 
tues, without condescending to regard those petty 
qualities, which grow important only by their 
frequency, and which, though they produce no 
single acts of heroism, nor astonish us by great 
events, yet are every moment exerting their influ- 
ence upon us, and make the draught of life sweet 
or bitter by imperceptible instillations. They 
operate unseen and unregarded, as change of air 
makes us sick or healthy, though we breathe it 
without attention, and only know the particles 
that impregnate it by their salutary or malignant 
e£Pects. 

You have shewn yourself not ignorant of the 
value of those subaltern endowments, yet have 
hitherto neglected to recommend good-humour to 
the world, though a little reflection will shew you , 
that it is the balm of being, the quality to which 
all that adorns or elevates mankind must owe its 
power of pleasing. Without good-humour, learning 
and bravery can only confer that superiority which 
swells the heart of the lion in the desert, where he 
roars without reply, and ravages without resistance. 
Without good-humour, virtue may awe by its dig- 
nity, and amaze by its brightness ; but must always 
be viewed at a distance, and will scarcely gain a 
friend or attract an imitator. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased ; a constant and perennial softness of man- 
ner, easiness of approach, and suavity of disposi- 
tion ; like that which every man perceives in him- 
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self, when the first transports of new feUcity have 
subsided, and his thoughts are only kept in moti(m 
by a slow succession of soft impulses. Grood-hu- 
inour is a state between gaiety and unconcern ; 
the act of emanation of a mind at leisure to regard 
the gratification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they 
aspire to please, they are required to be merry, 
and to shew the gladness of their souls by 
flights of pleasantry, and bursts of laughter. But 
though these men may be for a time heard with 
applause and admiration, they seldom delight us 
long. We enjoy them a little, and then retire to ea- 
siness and good-humour, as the eye gazes awhile on 
eminences glittering with the sun, but soon turns 
aching away to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes to 
vegetable fragrance ; the one overpowers weak spi- 
rits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
Gaiety seldom fails to give some pain ; the hearers 
either strain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and despair. GkK)d- 
bumour boasts no faculties which every one does 
not believe in his own power, and pleases princi- 
pally by not ofiending. 

It is well known that the most certain way to 
give any man pleasure, is to persuade him that you 
receive pleasure from him, to encourage him to 
fireedom and confidence, and to avoid any such ap- 
pearance of superiority as may overbear and depress 
him. We see many that by this art only spend 
their days in the midst of caresses, invitations, and 
civilities ; and without any extra(»dinary qualities 
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or attainments, are the universal favourites of botli 
sexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be gene- 
rally found such as excite neither jealousy nor fear, 
and are not considered as candidates for any emi- 
nent degree of reputation, but content themselves 
with common 'accomplishments, and endeavour ra- 
ther to solicit kindness, than to raise esteem ; there- 
fore in assemblies and places of resort it seldom 
fails to happen, that though at the entrance of some 
particular person every face brightens with glad- 
ness, and every hand is extended in salutation, yet 
if you pursue him beyond the first exchange of 
civilities, you will find him of very small impor- 
tance, and only welcome to the company, as one 
by whom all conceive themselves admired, and 
with whom any one is at liberty to amuse himself 
when he can find no other auditor or companion ; 
as one with whom all are at ease, who will hear a 
jest without criticism, and a narrative without con- 
tradiction, who laughs with every wit, and yields 
to every disputer. 

There are many whose vanity always inclines 
them to associate with those from whom they have 
no reason to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wise and the knowing are willing to 
receive praise without the labour of deserving it, 
in which the most elevated mind is willing to de- 
scend, and the most active to be at rest. All there- 
fore are at some hour or another fond of compa- 
nions whom they can entertain upon easy terms, 
and who will relieve them from solitude, without 
condemning them to vigilance and caution. We 
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are most inclined to love when we have nothing to 
fear, and he that encourages us to please ourselves, 
will not be long without preference in our affec- 
tion to those whose learning holds us at the distance 
of pupils, or whose wit calls all attention from us, 
and leaves us without importance and without 
regard. 

It is remarked by Prince Henry, when he sees 
Falstaff lying on the ground, that ** he could have 
better spared a better man." He was well acquainted 
with the vices and follies of him whom he lamented, 
but while his conviction compelled him to do jus- 
tice to superior qualities, his tenderness still broke 
out at the remembrance of Falstaff, of the cheer- 
ful companion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had 
passed his time in all the luxury of idleness, who 
had gladded him with unenvied merriment, and 
whom he could at once enjoy and despise. 

You may perhaps think this account of those who 
are distinguished for their good-humour, not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it But surely nothing can more evidently 
shew the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
mends those who are destitute of all other excel- 
lencies, and prooires regard to the trifling, friend- 
ship to the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humour is indeed generally degraded by 
the characters in which it is found ; for, being consi- 
dered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often 
neglected by those that, having excellencies of high- 
er reputation and brigliter splendour, perhaps ima- 
gine that they have some right to gratify themselves 
at the expence of others, and are to demand com- 
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pliance, rather than to practise it. It is by some un- 
fortunate mistake that almost all those who have 
any claim to esteem or love, press their pretensions 
with too little consideration of others. This mis- 
take, my own interest, as well as my zeal for gene- 
ral happiness, makes me desirous to rectify ; for I 
have a friend, who, because he knows his own fi- 
delity and usefulness, is never wiHing to sink into 
a companion : I have a wife whose beauty first sub- 
dued me, and whose wit confirmed her conquest, 
but whose beauty now serves no other purpose 
than to entitle her to tyranny, and whose wit is only 
used to justify perversenesss. 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than 
to lose the will to please, when we are conscious 
of the power, or show more cruelty than to choose 
any kind of influence before that of kindness. He 
that regards the welfare of others, should make his 
virtue approachable, that it may be loved and 
copied; and he that considers the wants which 
every man feels, or will feel, of external assistance, 
must rather wish to be surrounded by those that 
love him, than by those that admire his excellencies, 
or solicit his favours ; for admiration ceases with 
novelty, and interest gains its end and retires. A 
man whose great qualities want the ornament of 
superficial attractions, is like a naked mountain 
with mines of gold, which will be frequented only 
till the treasure is exhausted. 

I am, &c. 

PHfLOMIDES. 
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No. 73. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1750. 



StvUe, quid heu votisfnutra puerilihus optas 

QdOB non uila tulit,fertve, feretve rft^i.— -ovid. 

Why thinks the fool with childish hope to see 

What neither is, nor was, nor e'er shall be?— -elphinston. 

To ihe RAMBLER. 

If you feel any of that compassion which you 
recommend to others, you will not disregard a case 
which I have reason from observation to believe 
very common, and which I know by experience 
to be very miserable. And though the querulous 
are seldom received with great ardour of kindness, 
I hope to escape the mortification of finding 
that my lamentations spread the contagion of 
impatience, and produce anger rather than ten- 
derness. I write not merely to vent the swelling of 
my heart, but to inquire by what means I may re- 
cover my tranquillity ; and shall endeavour at bre- 
vity in my narrative, having long known that com- 
plaint quickly tires, however elegant, or however 
just 

I waB bom in a remote county, of a family that 
boasts alliances with the greatest names in English 
history, and extends its claims of afiinity to the 
Tudors and Plantagenets. My ancestors, by little 
and little, wasted their patrimony, till my father 
bad not enough left for the support of a family, 
without descending to the cultivation of his own 

s 
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grounds, being condemned to pay three sisters the 
fortunes allotted them by my grandfather, who is 
suspected to have made his will when he was inca- 
pable of adjusting properly the claims of his chil- 
dren, and who, perhaps without design, enriched 
his daughters by beggaring his son. . My aunts be- 
ing, at the death of their father, neither young nor 
beautiful, nor very eminent for softness of be- 
haviour, were suffered to live unsolicited, and by 
accumulating the interest of their portions grew 
every day richer and prouder. My father pleased 
himself with foreseeing that the possessions of those 
ladies must revert at last to the hereditary estate, 
and that his family might lose none of its dignity, 
resolved to keep me untainted with a lucrative em- 
ployment; whenever therefore I discovered any 
inclination to the improvement of my condition, 
my mother never failed to put me in mind of my 
birth, and charged me to do nothing with which I 
might be reproached when 1 should come to my 
aunts' estate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want 
of money brought upon us, it was our constant 
practice to have recourse to futurity. If any of 
our neighbours surpassed us in appearance, we 
went home and contrived an equipage, with which 
the death of my aunts was to supply us. If any 
purse-proud upstart was deficient in respect, ven- 
geance was referred to the time in which our estate 
was to be repaired. We registered every act of 
civility and rudeness, inquired the number of disihes 
at every feast, and minuted the furniture of every 
house, that we might, when the hour of affluence 
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should oome, be able to eclipse all their splendouri 
and surpass all their magnificence. 

Upon plans of elegance and schemes of pleasure 
the day rose and set, and the year went round un- 
regarded, while we were busied in laying out plan- 
tations and ground not yet our own, and deliberating 
whether the manor-house should be rebuilt or re- 
paired. This was the amusement of our leisure, 
and the solace of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune 
should be enjoyed ; for in this our conversation al- 
ways ended, on whatever subject it began. We 
had none of the collateral interests which diversify 
the life of others with joys and hopes, but had 
turned our whole attention on one event, which 
we could neither hasten nor retard, and had no 
other object of curiosity than the health or sick- 
ness of my aunts, of which we were careful to pro- 
cure very exact and early intelligence. 

This Visionary opulence for a while soothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wishes, and 
exasperated our necessities, and my father could 
not always restrain himself firom exclaiming, that 
no creature had so many lives as a cat and an old 
maid. At last, upon the recovery of his sister from 
an ague, which she was supposed to have caught 
by sparing fire, he began to lose his stomach, and 
four months afterwards sunk into his grave. 

My mother, who loved her husband, survived 
him but a little while, and left me the sole heir of 
their lands, their schemes, and their wishes. As I 
had not enlarged my conceptions either by books 
or conversation, I differed only from my father by 

2 
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the freshness of my cheeks, and the vigour of my 
step ; and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but 
of enjoying the wealth which my aunts were 
hoarding. 

At length the eldest fell ill. I paid the civilities 
and compliments which sickness requires with the 
utmost punctuality. I dreamed every night of 
escutcheons and white gloves, and inquired every 
morning at an early hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. At last a messenger was 
sent to inform me that I must come to her without 
the delay of a moment. I went and heard her last 
advice, but opening her will, found that she had left 
her fortune to her second sister. 

I hung my head ; the youngest sister threatened 
to be married, and every thing was disappointment 
and discontent. I was in danger of losing irrepa- 
rably one third of my hopes, and was condemned 
still to wait for the rest. Of part of my terror I was 
soon eased ; for the youth whom his relations would 
have compelled to marry the old lady, after innu- 
merable stipulations, articles, and settlements, ran 
away with the daughter of his father's groom ; and 
my aunt, upon this conviction of the perfidy of man, 
resolved never to listen more to amorous addresses. 

Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of ex- 
pectation, without ever sufifering a day to pass, in 
which I did not compute how much my chance 
was improved of being rich to-morrow. At last the 
second lady died, after a short illness, which yet 
was long enough to afford her time for the disposal 
of her estate, which she gave to me after the death 
of her sister. 
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I was now relieved from part of my misery ; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was certain 
and unalienable; nor was there now any danger, 
that I might at last be frustrated of my hopes by a 
fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chambermaid, 
the whispers of a tale-bearer, or the officiousness 
of a nurse. But my wealth was yet in reversion, 
my aunt was to be buried before I could emerge 
to grandeur and pleasure ; and there were yet, ac- 
cording to my father's observation, nine lives be- 
tween me and happiness. 

I however lived on, without any clamours of dis- 
content, and comforted myself with considering, 
that all are mortal, and they who are continually 
decaying must at last be destroyed. 

But let no man from this time sujSer his felicity 
to depend on the death of his aunt. The good 
gentlewoman was very regular in her hours, and 
simple in her diet, and in walking or sitting still, 
waking or sleeping, had always in view the preser- 
vation of her health. She was subject to no disor* 
der but hypochondriac dejection ; by which, with- 
out intention, she increased my miseries, for when- 
ever the weather was cloudy, she would take her 
bed and send me notice that her time was come. 
I went with all the haste of eagerness; and sometimes 
received passionate injunctions to be kind to her 
maid, and directi(His how the last offices should be 
performed ; but if before my arrival the sun hap- 
pened to break out, or the wind to change, I met 
her at the door, or found her in the garden, bustling 
and vigilant, with all the tokens of long life. 
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Sometimes, however, she fell into distempers, 
and was thrice given over by the doctor, yet she 
fimnd means of slipping through the gripe of death, 
and after having tortured me three months at each^ 
time with violent alternations of hope and fear, 
came out of her chamber without any other hurt 
than the loss of flesh, which m a few weeks she 
recovered by broths and jellies. 
. As most have sagacity sufficient to guess at the 
desires of an heir, it was the constant practice of 
those who were hoping at second hand, and endea- 
voured to secure my favour against the time when 
I should be rich to pay their court, by informing 
me that my aunt began to droop, that she had lately 
a bad night, that she coughed feebly, and that she 
eould never dimb May hill ; or, at least, that the 
autumn would carry her ofi*. Thus was I flattered 
in the winter with the piercing winds of March, 
and in summer, with the fogs of September. But 
she lived through spring and fall, and set heat and 
cold at defiance, till, after near half a century, I 
buried her on the fourteenth of last June, aged 
ninety-three years, five months, and six days. 

For two months after her death I was rich, and 
was pleased with that obsequiousness and reve- 
rence which wealth instantaneously procures. But 
this joy is now past, and I have returned again to 
my old habit of wishing. Being accustomed to give 
the future full power over my mind, and to start 
away from the scene before me to some expected 
enjoyment, I deliver up myself to the tyranny of 
every desire which &ncy suggests, and long for a 
thousand things which I am unable to procure. 

VOL. V. c 
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Money has much less power than is ascribed to it 
by those that want it. I had formed schemes which 
I cannot execute. I had supposed events which do 
not come to pas8» and the rest of my life must pass 
in craving solitude, unless you can find some re- 
medy for a mind, corrupted with an inveterate 
disease of wishing, and unable to think on any 
thing but wants, which reason tells me will never 
be supplied. 

I am, &c. 

CUFIDUS. 
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For nought tonneoted^ she fiv nought toniieiitB.«— blphimitok. 

Men seldom give pleasure, where they are not 
pleased themselves ; it is necessary, therefore^ 
to cultivate an habitual alacrity and cheerful- 
ness, that in whatever state we may be jdaoed 
by Providence, whether we are appointed to con* 
fer or receive benefits, to implore or to afford pro* 
tection, we may secure the love of those with whom 
we transact For though it is generally imagined^ 
that he who grants fiivours, may spare any atten<- 
tion to his behaviour, and that usefulness will al* 
ways procure friends ; yet it has been found, that 
there is an art of granting requests, an art very 
difiicult of attainment ; that offidousness and libe«- 



>». 
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ndity may be so adulterated, as to lose the greater 
part of their effect ; that compliance may provoke^ 
relief may harass, and liberality distress. 

No disease of the mind can more fatally disable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of social beings, 
than ill-humour or peevishness; for though it 
breaks not out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts 
into clamour, turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears 
out happiness by slow corrosion, and small injuries 
incessantly repeated. It may be considered as the 
canker of life, that destroys its vigour, and checks 
its improvement, that creeps on with hourly depre- 
dations^ and taints and vitiates what it cannot con- 
sume 

Peevishness, when it has been so far indulged, 
as to outrun the motions of the will, and discover 
itself without premeditation, is a spedei^f depra* 
vity in the highest degree disgusting and oifensivef 
because no rectitude of intention, nor softness of 
address, can ensure a moment's exemption from 
affiront and indignity. While we are courting the 
fiivonr of a peevish man, and exerting ourselves 
in the most diligent civility, an unlucky syllable 
displeases, an unheeded circumstance ruffles and 
exasperates ; and in the moment when we congra- 
tulate ourselves upon having gained a friend, our 
endeavours are frustrated at once, and all our assi- 
duity forgotten, in the casual tumult of some trifling 
irritation* 

This troublesome impatience is sometimes no- 
thing more than the sjrmptom of some deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confess 
bis resentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of 
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telling his grieC is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of his mind at the first 
passages that are opened, and to let his pas«k>ns 
boil over upon those whom accident throws in his 
way. A painful and tedious course of sickness fre- 
quently produces such an alarming apprehensi(»i of 
the least increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul 
perpetually on the watch, such a restless and inces- 
sant solitude, as no care or tenderness can appease, 
and can only be pacified by the cure of the distem- 
per, and the removal of that pain by which it is 
excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the cap- 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is crush- 
ed, the senses dulled, and the common pleasures of 
life become insipid by repetition, we are willing to 
impute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of 
our power, and please ourselves with fimcying that 
we suffer by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which 
admits a remedy, rather than by the decays of na- 
ture, which cannot be prevented or repaired. We 
therefore revenge our pains upon those on whom 
we resolve to charge tiiem; and too often drive 
mankind away at the time we have the greatest 
need of tenderness and assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes daim 
our compassion, as the consequence or conconiitant 
of misery, it is very often found, where' nothing 
can justify or excuse its admission. It is frequently 
one of the attendants on the prosperous, and is 
employed by insolence in exacting homage, or by 
tyranny in harassing subjection. It. is the offspring 
of idleness or pride ; of idleness anxious for 'trifles ; 
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or pride anwilling to endure the least obstruction 
of her wishes. Those who have long lived in sdi- 
tude indeed naturaUy contract this unsocial qua* 
lity, because, having long had only themselves to 
please, they do not readily depart from their own 
inclinations; their singularities therefore are only 
blameable, when they have imprudently or mo- 
rosely withdrawn themselves from the world ; but 
there are others, who have, without any necessity, 
nursed up this habit in their minds, by making 
implidt submissiveness the condition of their fieir 
vour, and suffering none to approach them, but 
those who never speak but to applaud, or move 
but to obey. 

He that gives himself up to his own fancy, and 
converses with none but such as he hires to luU him 
on the down of absolute authority, to soothe him 
with obsequiousness, and regale him with flattery, 
soon grows too slothful for the labour of contest, 
too tender for the asperity of contradiction, and 
too delicate for the coarseness of truth ; a little 
opposition offends^ a little restraint enrages, and 
a little difficulty perplexes him ; having been ac- 
customed to see every thing give way to his hu- 
mour, he soon forgets his own littleness, and ex- 
pects to find the world rolling at his back, and all 
mankind employed to accommodate and delight 
him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very early independent^ 
and placed her in a state of superiority to all about 
her. Having no superfluity of understanding, she 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, 
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who infonned her that ladies, such at ahe, had no- 
thing to do but take pleasure their own way ; that 
she wanted nothing firom others, and had therefore 
no reason to value their opinion ; that money was 
eveiy thing; and that they who thought them* 
selves ilUtreated, should look for better usage 
among their equals. 

Warm with these generous sentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which she endeavour- 
ed to force respect by haughtiness of mien and 
vehemence of language ; but having neither birth, 
beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon degree, she 
suffered such mortifications from those who thought 
themselves at liberty to return her insults^ as re<- 
dttced her turbulence to cooler malignity, and 
"taught her to practise her arts of vexation only 
where she might hope to tyrannise without resist* 
ance. She continued from her twentieth to her 
iUfy- fifth year to torment all her inferiors with so 
much diligence, that she has formed a principle of 
disapinrobation, and finds in every place something 
to grate her mind, and disturb her quiet 
' If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or coki, the glare of the sun, or the gloom of the 
douda; if she makes a viait, the room in which she 
is to be received, it too light, or too dark, or fur« 
nished with something which she cannot see with- 
out aversion. Her tea is never of the right sort ; 
the ^^res on the China gave her disgust. Where 
there are diildren, she hates the gabble of brats ; 
where there are ncme, she cannot bear a place 
without some cheerfulness and rattle. If many 
servants are kept in a houses she never ftils to tell 
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was ruined by a numerous retinue ; 
if few^ she relates the story of a miser that made 
his coinpany wait on themselves. She quarrelled 
with one fiimily, because she had an unpleasant 
view from their windows; with another, because 
the squirrel leaped within two yards of her ; and 
with a third, because she could not bear the noise 
of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers she. is the pro- 
verbial torment She compels them to alter their 
work, then to unmake it, and contrive it after an- 
other fashion ; then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first ; then will have a small im- 
provement Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation ; they at last leave the 
clothes at her house, and refuse to serve her. Her 
maid, the only being who can endure her tyranny, 
professes to take her own course, and hear her 
mistress talk. Such is the consequence of peevish- 
ness ; it can be borne only when it is despised. 

It sometimes happens that too close an attenticm 
to minute exactness^ or a too rigorous habit of ex- 
amining every thing by the standard of perfection^ 
vitiates the temper, rather than improves the un- 
derstanding, and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with upbappy penetration. It is incident likewise 
to men of vigorous imagination to [dease themsdves 
too much with futurities^ and to fret because those 
expectations are disappointed, which should never 
have been formed. Knowledge and genius are often 
enemies to quiet, by suggesting ideas of excellency 
which men and the perfcMrmances of men eannot 
attain. But let no man rashly determine, that his 
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unwillingness to be pleased is a proof of under- 
standing, unless his superiority appears from less 
doubtful evidence; for though peevishness maj 
sometimes justly boast its descent from learning or 
from wit) it is much oftener of a base extraction, 
the child of vanity and nursling of ignorance. 
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Diligiiur nemo, nisi cui Fortuna stcunda est. 
Qua, simul iiUonuU, proxima quaque fugaL^^^-^Tiit. 

When smiling Fortune spreftds her golden raj. 

All crowd around to flatter and obey : 

But when she thunders from an angry sky. 

Our friends^ our flatterers, our bvers fly.— —miss a. w. 



To Ae RAMBLER. 

SIB, 

Thb diligence with which you endeavour to 
cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, and 
life, will perhaps incline you to pay some regard to 
the observations of one who has been taught to 
know mankind by unwelcome infcnrmation, and 
whose opinions are the result, not of solitary con* 
jectures, but of practice and experience. 

I was bom to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ao- 
complish the mind, and adorn the person of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, which custom and 
education almost forced upon me, I added some 
vduntary acquisitions by the use of books, and the 
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convenation of that species of men whom the ladies 
generally meotion with terror and aversion under 
the name of scholars, but whom I have found a. 
harmless and ino£fensive wder of beings, not so 
much, wiser than ourselves, but that they may re- 
ceive as ^ell as communicate knowledge, and more 
inclined to d^rade their own character by cow- 
ardly submission, than to overbear or oppress us 
with their learning or their wit 

From these men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something may be 
gained, which, embellished with elegancy, and 
softened by modesty, will always i^d dignity and 
value to female conversation ; and from my ac« 
quaintanoe with the bookish part of the world I 
derived many principles of judgment and maxims 
of prudence, by which I was enabled to draw upon 
myself the general regard in every phice of con- 
course or pleasure. My opinion was the great rule 
of approbation, my remarks were remembered by 
those who desired the second degree of fame, my 
mien was studied, my dress was imitated, my let- 
ters were handed from one family to another, and 
read by those who copied them as sent to them- 
selves; my visits were sdicited as honours, and 
multitudes boasted of an intimacy with Melissa, 
who had only seen me by accid^it, and whose &- 
miliarity had never proceeded beyond the exchange 
of a compliment, or return of a courtesy. 

I shall make no scruple of confessing that I was 
pleased with this universal veneration, because I 
always considered it as paid to my intrinsic quali- 
ties and inseparable merit, and very easily per- 
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suaded myself that fortune had no part in my aape- 
riority. When I locked upon my glass, I saw youth 
and beauty, with health that might give me reason 
to hope theur continuance ; when 1 examined my 
mind, I found some strength of judgmrat, and 
fertility of fimcy ; and was told that every action 
was grace, and that every accent was persuasion. 

In this manner mj life passed like a omtinnal 
triumph amidst acclamations, and envy, and court- 
ship^ and caresses : to please Melissa was the ge- 
neral ambition, and every stmtagem of artful flat- 
tery was practised upon me. To be flattefed is 
grateful, even when we know that our praises ute 
not believed by those who pronounce them ; for 
thej prove, at least, our power, and show that our 
&voor is valued, since it is purchased by the mean- 
ness of fidsehood. But, perhaps, the flatterer is 
not crfien detected, for an honest mind is not apt 
to suspect, and no one exerts the power of discern- 
ment with much vigour when self-love fiivours the 
deceit 

The number of adorers, and the perpetual dis- 
traction of my thoughts by new schemes (^pleasure, 
prevented me from listening to any of those who 
crowd in multitudes to give girls advice, and kept 
me uninanried and unengaged to my twenty*seventh 
year, when, as I was towering in all the pride of 
uncontested excellency, with a &Ge yet little im- 
paired, and a mind hourly improving, the failure 
of a fund, in which my money was placed, reduced 
me to a frugal competency, whidi allowed Kttle 
bq^ond neatoess and independence. 
I bore the diminution of my ridbes without any 
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outrages of soirow, or pusQlanimify of dejection. 
Indeed I did not know how mach I had lost^ fbr^ 
bavii^ always heard and thought more of my wit 
and beauty, than of my fortune, it did not suddenly 
enter my imagination, that Melissa oould sink be- 
neath her established rank, while her form and her 
mind continued the same ; that she eoidd cease to 
raiae admiration but by ceaang to deserve it, or 
feel any strcdce hot from the hand of time* 

It was in my power to have concealed tiie loss, 
and to have married, by continuing the same ap« 
pearance^ with all the credit of my original for* 
tune ; but I was not so fiir sunk in my own esteem 
as to submit to the baseness of fraud, or to desire 
any other recommendation than sense and virtue. 
I therefore dismissed my equipage, sold thoseoma-^ 
ments which were become unsuitable to my new 
condition, and appeared among those with whom I 
used to converse with less glitter, but with equal 
sfhiU 

I found myself received at every visit, with sor- 
row beyond what is naturally felt for ealaositiea in 
wbidh we have no part, and was cntertnned with 
condolence and consolation so frequentiy repeatei^ 
that my friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification, than my relief Some from that time 
lefiised my acquaintance, and forbore, without any 
provocation, to repay my visits; some visited me, 
but after a longer interval than usual, and every 
return was still with more delay ; nor did «iy of 
my female acquaintances fail to introduce the men- 
tion of my misfortunes, to compare my present 
and former conditioo» to tell me how much it nuist 
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trouble me to wirat the splendour which I became so 
welly to look at pleasures which I had formerly 
enjoyed, and to sink to a level with those by whom 
I had be^i considered as moving in a higher 
sphere; and who had hitherto approached me with 
reverence and submission, whicH I was now no 
longer to expect 

Observations like these, are commonly nothing 
better than covert insults, which serve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and 
then imprudently uttered by honesty and benevo- 
la[ice, and inflict pain where kindness is intended ; 
I wiU, th«*efore, so far maintain my antiquated 
claim to politeness, as to venture the establishment 
of this rule, that no one ought to remind another 
of misfortunes of which the sufierer does not com- 
plain, and which there are no means proposed of 
alleviating. You have no right to excite thoughts 
which necessarily give pain whenever they return, 
and which perhaps might not have revived but by 
absurd and unseasonable compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately withdrew, 
without raising any emotions. The greater part had 
indeed always professed to court, as it is termed, 
upon the square, had inquired my fortune, and 
offered settlements; these had undoubtedly a right to 
retire without censure, since they had openly treat- 
ed for money, as necessary to their happiness, and 
who can tell how little they wanted any other 
portion ? I have always thought the clamours of 
women unreasonable, who imagine themselves in- 
jured because the men who followed them upon the 
supposition of a greater fortune, reject them when 
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they are discovered to have less, I have never 
known any lady, who did not think wealth a title 
to some stipulations in her favour ; and surely what 
is claimed by the possession of money is justly for- 
feited by its loss. She that has once demanded a 
settlement has allowed the importance of fortune : 
and when she cannot shew pecuniary merit, why 
should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

My lovers were not all contented with silent de- 
sertion. Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and superflu- 
ous insults, and endeavoured to mortify me» by 
paying, in my presence, those dvilities to other 
ladies, which were once devoted only to me. But, 
as it had been my rule to treat men according to the 
rank of their intellect, I had never suffered any 
one to waste his life in suspense, who could have 
employed it to better purpose, and had therefore 
no enemies but coxcombs, whose resentment and 
respect were equally below my consideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degrada^ 
tion, is the loss of that influence which I had always 
exerted on the side of virtue, in the defence of in- 
nocence, and the assertion of truth. I now find 
my opinions slighted, my sentiments criticised, 
and my arguments opposed by those that used to 
listen to me without reply, and struggle to be first 
in expressing their conviction. 

The female disputants have wholly thrown ofi^ 
ray authority ; and if I endeavour to enforce my 
reasons by an appeal to the scholars that happen to 
be present, the wretches are certain to pay their 
court by sacrificing me and my system to a finer 
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gown, and I am every hour insulted with contn^ 
diction by cowards, who could never find till lately 
that Melissa was liable to error. 

There are two persons only whom I cannot 
charge with liaving changed their conduct with my 
change of fortune. One is an old curate that has 
pas$ed his life in the duties of his |>rofes8ion, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and piety ; the 
other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parson 
made no difficulty in the height of my elevation to 
check me when I was pert, and instruct me when 
I blundered ; and if there b any alteration, he is 
now more timorous lest his freedom should be 
thought rudeness. The soldier never paid me any 
particular addresses, but very rigidly observed aU 
the rules of politeness, which he is now so far fitmi 
relaxing, that whenever he serves the tea, he ob» 
stinately carries me the first dish, in defiance of the 
firowns and whispers of the table. 

This, Mr Rambler, is to see the xcorbi. It is 
impossible for those that have only known affluence 
and int>sperity, to judge rightly of themselves or 
others. The rkh and the powerful live in a per* 
petual masquerade, in which all about them wear 
borrowed characters; and we only discover in 
what estimation we are held, when we can no longer 
give hopes m fearSr 

I am, &c. 

MELISSA. 



Il 
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— -** Sihni M jmmm 
FidamUi error cerio de tramite peUii, 
lUe iiniftorsum, hie dextrorsumalni, umu tUrique 
Error, ted variU Uhtdit j)arHbus,^-^-^viom. 

Whik muj error dnwi mankind astray 

From truth's sure path^ each takes his deTions way ; 

One to the right, one to the left recedes. 

Alike deluded^ as eadi fimey leads.— —sLPmifSToy. 

It is easy for every man, whatever be his character 
with others^ to find reasons for esteeming himseli^ 
and therefore censure, contempt^ or conviction of 
crimes, seldom dq>rive liim of his own favour. Those^ 
indeed, who can see cmly external fiurts, may look 
upon him with abhorrence ; but when he calls him- 
self to his own tribunal^ he finds every fault, if not 
absolutely effaced, yet so much palfiated by the 
goodness of his intenticm, and the cogency of the 
motive, that very little guilt or turpitude remains ; 
and when he takes a survey of the whole complin 
cation of his character, he discovers so many latent 
exoellendes, so many virtues that want but an 
opportunity to exert themselves in act, and so many 
kind wishes for universal happiness, that he looks 
on himself as suffering unjustly under the infamy 
of single failings, while the general temper of his 
mind is unknown or unregarded. 

It is natural to mean well, when only abstracted 
ideas of vhrtue are proposed to the mind, and no 
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particular passion turns us aside from rectitude; 
and so willing is every man to flatter himself, that 
the difference between approving laws, and obeying 
them, is frequently forgotten ; he that acknow- 
ledges the obligations of morality, and pleases his 
vanity with enforcing them to others, concludes 
himself zealous in the cause of virtue, though he 
has no longer any regard to her precepts, than they 
conform to his own desires; and counts himself 
among her warmest lovers, because he praises her 
beauty, though every rival steals away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourse to the refinements of speculation, 
but who yet live at peace with themselves, by 
means which require less understanding, or less 
attention. When their hearts are burtbened with 
the consciousness of a crime, instead of seeking 
for some remedy within themselves, they look 
round upon the rest of mankind, to find others 
tainted with the same guilt : they please themselves 
with observing, that they have numbers on their 
side ; and that, though they are hunted out from 
the society of good men, they are not likely to be 
condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without exception, 
that none are so industrious to detect wickedness, 
or so ready to impute it, as they whose crimes are 
apparent and confessed. They envy an unblemish- 
ed reputation, and what they envy they are busy to 
destroy ; they are unwilling to suppose themselves 
meaner and more corrupt than others, and there- 
fore willingly pull down fix)m their elevations those 
with whom . they cannot rise to an equality. No 
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man yet was ever wicked without secret discon- 
tent, and according to the different degrees of re- 
maining virtue, or unextinguished reason, he eiUier 
^ideavours tp reform himself, or corrupt others ; 
either to regain the station which he has quitted, 
or preTistil on others to imitate his defection. 

It has always been considered as an alleviation of 
misery not to suffer alone, even wtien union and 
sodety can contribute nothing to resistance or 
escape ; some comfort of the same kind seems to 
incite wickedness to seek associates, though indeed 
another reason may be given, for as guilt is propai- 
gated the power of reproach is diminished, and 
among numbers equally detestable every indivi- 
dual may be sheltered from shame, though not from 
consdenoe. 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the 
breast are assuaged, is, the contemplation, not of 
the same, but of different crimes. He that cannot 
justify himself by his resemblance to others, is ready 
to try some other expedient, and to inquire what 
will rise to his advantage from opposition and dis- 
similitude. He easily finds some faults in eveiy 
human being, when he weighs against his own, 
and easily makes them preponderate while he keeps 
the balance in hb own hand, and throws in or takes 
out at his pleasure circumstances that make them 
heavier or lighter. He then triumphs in his com- 
parative purity, and sets himself at ease, not be- 
cause he can refute the diarges advanced against 
him, but because he can censure his accusers with 
equal justice, and no longer fears the arrowi of 
reproach, when he has stored his magazine 'of 

VOL. V. fi 
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malice with weapons equally sharp and equally en* 
venomed. 

This practice, though never just, is yet spedous 
and artful, when the censure is directed against 
deviations to the contrary extreme. The man who 
is branded with cowardice, may, with some appear* 
ance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
against a stupid contempt of lifi^ and rash precipi- 
tation into unnecessary danger. Every recession 
from temerity is an approach towards cowardice, 
and though it be confessed that bravery, like other 
virtues, stands between faults on either hand, yet 
the place of the middle point may always be dis- 
puted; he may therefore often impose upon care- 
less uliderstandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himself, and keeping it fixed invariably on 
the opposite fault ; and by shewing how many evils 
are avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for a 
time those which are incurred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or address 
for such artful subterfuges ; men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves, by pointing some other prey to the pursuit 
of censure. 

Every whisper of infamy is industriously circu- 
lated, every hint of suspicion eagerly improved, 
and every failure of conduct joyfully published, by 
those whose interest it is, that the eye and voice of 
the public should be employed on any rather than 
on themselves. 

All these artifices, and a thousand others equally 
vain and equally despicable, are incited by that 
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conviction of the deformity of nvickedness, from 
which none can set himself free, and by an absurd 
desire to aerate th« Mo^e fit>tli th^ effects, and to 
enjoy the profit of crimes without suffering the 
shame. Men are willing to try all methods of re- 
conciling guilt and quiet, and when their under- 
standings are stubborn and uncomplying, raise 
their passions against them, and hope to overpower 
their own knowledge. 

It is generally not so much the desire of men, 
sunk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
selves, fot when no particular circumstatices make 
them dependent on others, infamy disturbs them 
little, but as it revives their remorse, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The sentence most 
dreaded is that of reason and conscience, which 
tiiey would engage on their side at any price but 
the labours of duty, and the sorrows of repentance. 
For this purpose every seducement and fidlacy is 
sought, the hopes still rest upon some new experi- 
ment till life is at an end ; and the last hour steals 
on uriperoeived, while die faculties are engaged in 
resisting reason, and repressing the sense of the 
Divine disapprobation. 
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Of digmnmaUrmi nUidum quod Julgeat auro. 
Si malUit kutdare Deum, cut wrdida monstra 
PrahtUi, et Uqmdam temerami erimine voc^m.-— ^vaubikt. 

A golden stetoe tnch a wit might daim. 

Had God and yirtuenia'dtlie noble flame ; 

But ah! how lewd a Batgect has he Bung^ 

What vile obscenity profimea his tongue.— —f. lewib. 

Among those, whose hopes of distiBCtion, or 
riches, arise from an opinion of their intellectual 
attainments, it has been, from age to age, an es- 
tablished custom to complain of the ingratitude 
of mankind to their instructors, and the discourage- 
ment which men of genius and study suffer from 
avarice and ignorance, from the prevalence of fidse 
taste, and the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are most powerfully affected by those evils 
which themselves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes ; and as there has never been a time of 
such general felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 
judgment, a just claim, some ofiended writer has 
always deckumed, in the rage of disappointment, 
against his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learning 
than any former century, or who does not wish, that 
he had been reserved in the insensibility of non« 
existence to some happier hour, when literary merit 
shall no longer be despised, and the gifts and ca- 
resses of mankind shall recompense the toils of 
study, and add lustre to the charms of wit 
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Many of these damoun are undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the bursts of pride never to be 
satisfied^ as the prattle of aflbctation, mimicking 
distresses unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity 
solicitous for splendour of sentenc^ and acuteness 
of remark Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
discontent must proceed from frequent hardships, 
and though it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can deserve the censure of being more 
averse from learning than any other, yet at all 
times knowledge must have encountered impedi- 
ments, and wit been mortified with ccmtempt, or 
harassed with persecuticm. 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleased 
with ignorance, or always envious of superior abi- 
lities. The miseries of the learned have been re- 
lated by themselves, and since they have not been 
found exempt from that partiality with which men 
look upon their own actions and sufferings, we may 
conclude that they have not forgotten to deck their 
cause with the brightest ornaments, and strongest 
odours. The logician collected all his subtilties 
when they were to be employed in his own defence ; 
and the master of rhetoric exerted against his ad- 
versary all the arts by which hatred is embittered, 
and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own caus^ is the stand- 
ing and perpetual rule of distributive justice. Since, 
therefore^ in the controversy between the learned 
and their enemies, we have only the pleas of one 
party, of the party more able to delude our under- 
standings^ and engage our passions, we must d&- 
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termine our c^umon by fiicto unoontested, and 
evidences on each side allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure* I know not whether the stu- 
dents will find their cause promoted, or the com* 
passion which they expect much increased. Let 
their oooduet be impartially surveyed ; let them be 
allowed no longer to direct attention at their plea- 
sure, by expatiating on their own deserts ; let nd- 
ther the dignity of knowledge overawe the judg- 
ment, nor the graces of elegance seduce it It will 
then, perhaps, be found, that they were not able to 
produce claims to kinder treatment, but provoked 
the calamities which they suffered, and seldom 
wanted firiends, but when they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebrated for theoretic wisdom, 
live with conformity to their precepts, must be 
readily confessed ; and we cannot wonder that the 
indignation of mankind rises with great vehemence 
against those, who neglect the duties which they 
appear to know with so strong conviction the neces- 
sity of performing. Yet since no man has power of 
acting equal to that of thinking, I know not whe- 
ther the speculatist may not sometimes incur cen- 
sures too severe, and by those who form ideas of 
his life from their knowledge of his books, be con- 
sidered as worse than others, only because he was 
expected to be better. 

He, by whose writings the heart is rectified, the 
appetites counteracted, and the passions repressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the great 
republic of humanity, even though his behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. His instruct 
tions may diffuse their influence to regions, in which 
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it will not be inquired^ whether the author be cMus 
an atevy good or bad ; to times, when all his faults 
and all his follies shall be lost in forgetfulness, 
among things of no concern or importance to the 
world; and he may kindle in thousands and ten 
thousands that flame which burnt but dimly in him* 
self, through the fumes of passion, or the damps 
of cowardice. The vicious moralist may be con** 
3idered as a taper, by which we are lighted through 
the labyrinth of complicated passions : he extends 
his radiance further than his heat, and guides all 
that are within view, but burns only those who 
make too near approaches. 

Yet since good or harm must be received fi)r the 
most part from those to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whose vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compass to which his vices can extend, has no 
reason to complain that he meets not with affection 
or veneration, when those with whom he passes his 
life are more corrupted by his practice than eur 
lightened by his ideas. Admiration begins where 
acquaintance ceases ; and his favourers are distant, 
but his enemies at hand. 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected me- 
rit, and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, 
of whom it cannot be alleged that they have en- 
dmvoured to increase the wisdom or virtue of 
their readers. They have been at once profligate 
in their lives, and licentious in their compositions ; 
have not only forsaken the paths of virtue, but 
attempted to lure others after them. They have 
smoothed the road of perdition, covered with 
flowers the thorns of guilt, and taught temptation 
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sweeter notes, softer blandishments, and stronger 
aUurements. 

It has been apparently the settled purpose of 
some writers, whose powers and acquisitions place 
tbem high in the rank of literature, to set fashion 
on the nde of wickedness; to recommend de- 
baucheiy and lewdness, by associating them with 
qodities most likely to dazzle the discernment, and 
attract the aflfections ; and to shew innocence and 
goodness with such attendant weaknesses as neces- 
sarily expose them to contempt and deririon^ 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtless, and the intemperate ; passed 
dieir lives amidst the levities of sportive idleness^ 
or the warm professions of drunken friendship ; and 
fed thdr hopes with the promises of wretches, 
whom their precepts had taught to scoflp at truth. 
But when fools had laughed away their sprightii- 
ness, and the languors of excess^ could no longer 
be relieved, they saw their protectors hourly drop 
away, and wondered and stormed to find them- 
selves abandoned. Whether their companions 
persisted in wickedness, or returned to virtue, they 
were left equally without assistance ; for debauch- 
ery is selfish and negligent, and from virtue the 
virtuous only can expect regard. 

It is said by Floras of Catiline, who died in the 
midst of slaughtered enemies, that ** his death had 
been illustrious, had it been sufPered for his country.** 
Of the wits who have languished away life under the 
pressured of poverty, or in the restlessness of sus- 
pense, caressed and rejected, flattered and des^nsed^ 
as they were of more or less use to those who stiled 
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themselves their patrons^ it might be observed^ that 
their miseries would enforce compassion, had they 
been brought upon them by honesty and religion. 

The wiokedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, <»: 
drunken ravisher, not only because it extends its 
effects wider, as a pestilence that taints the air is 
more destructiTe than poison infused in a draughty 
but because it is committed with cool deliberation. 
fiy the instantaneous violence of desire, a good man* 
may sometimes be surprised before reflection can 
cpme to his rescue; when the appetites have 
strengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
eanly resisted or suppressed ; but for the frigid vil- 
lany of studious lewdness, for the calm malignity of 
laboured impiety, what apology can be invented ? 
What punishment can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to solitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery ; who tortures his fancy, and ransacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world less 
virtuous than he found it ; that he may intercept 
the hopes of the rising generation; and spread 
snares for the soul with more dexterity ? 

What were their motives, or what their excuses, 
is below the digni^ of reason to examine. If having 
extinguished in themselves the distinction* of right 
and wrong, they were insensible of the mischief 
which they promoted, they deserved to be hunted 
down by the general compact, as no longer par-* 
taking of social nature ; if influenced by the cor- 
ruption oi patrons; or readers, they sacrificed their 
own convictions to vanity or interest, they were to 
be abhorred with more acrimony than he that 
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murders for pay ; since they committed greater 
crimes without greater temptations. 

** Of him, to whom much is given, mudi shall be 
required/' Those, whom God has favoured with 
superior Acuities, and made eminent for quickness 
of intuition, and accuracy of distinctions, will cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpable in his eye, for defects 
and deviations which, in souls less enlightened, 
may be guiltless. But, surely, none can think 
without horror on that roan's condition, who has 
been more wicked in proportion as he had more 
means of excelling in virtue, and used the light 
imparted from heaven only to embellish folly^ and 
shed lustre upon crimes. 
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Mors solafaietur 



Quantula sint hominum corpuscula,-^^^j\jy, 

I 
Death only this mysterious truth unfblds. 
The mighty soul how small a hodj holds.— —detoen. 

CoiiPORAL sensation is known to depend so much 
upon novelty, that custom takes away from many 
things their power of giving pleasure or pain. Thus 
a new dress becomes Cjasy by wearing it, and the 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which 
at first disgusted it. That by long habit of 
carrying a burden, we lose, in great part, our sen- 
sibility of its weight, any man may be convinced 
by putting on for an hour the armour of our ances- 
tors ; for he will scarcely believe that (nen would 
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have had much inclination to marches and battles, 
encumbered and oppressed, as he will find himself, 
with the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes that over- 
run regions, and stormed towns in iron accoutre- 
ments, he knows not to have been bigger, and has no 
reason to imagine them stronger, than the present 
race of men ; he therefore must conclude, that their 
peculiar powers were conferred only by peculiar 
habits, and that their familiarity with the dress of 
war enabled them to move in it with ease, vigour, 
and agility. 

Yet it seems to be the condition of our present 
state, that pain should be more fixed and perma^ 
nent than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way by slow 
degrees, and is long before it quits its possession of 
the sensory ; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
vagrant, and easily dissipated. The fragrance of 
the jessamine bower is lost after the enjoyment of 
a few moments, and the Indian wanders among 
his native spices without any sense of their exhalai- 
tions. It is, indeed, not necessary to shew by many 
instances what all mankind confess, by an incessant 
call for variety, and restless pursuit of enjoyments, 
which they value only because unpossessed. 

Something similar, or analogous, may be observed 
in effects produced immediately upon the mind; 
nothing can strongly strike or affect us, but what is 
rare or sudden. The most important events, when 
they become familiar, are no longer considered with 
wonder or solicitude, and that which at first filled 
up our whole attention, and left no place for any 
other thought, is soon thrust aside into some re* 
mote repository of the mind, and lies among other 

2 
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lumber of the memoiy, averkx>ked and neglected. 
Thus far the mind resembles the body, but here 
the similitude is at an end. 

The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little subject to the regulation of the 
will ; no man can at pleasure obtund or invigorate 
hb senses, prolong the agency of any impulse, or 
continue the presence of any image traced upon the 
eye, or any sound infused into the ear. But our 
ideas are more subjected to choice; we can call 
them before us, and command their stay, we can 
fiudlitate and promote their recurrence, we can either 
repress their intrusion, or hasten their retreat It 
IS therefore the business of wisdom and virtue, to 
select among numberless objects striving for our 
notice, such as may enable us to exalt our reason, 
extend our views, and secure our happiness. But 
this choice is to be made with very little regard to 
nureness or frequency ; for nothing is valuable 
merely because it is either rare or common, but be- 
cause it is adapted to some useful purpose, and en- 
ables us to supply some deficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 
mankind, as seized with horror and astonishment at 
the sight of death, exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision. For surely, nothing can so much disturb 
the passions, or perplex the intellects of man, as 
the disruption of his union with visible nature ; a 
separation from all that has hitherto delighted or 
engaged him ; a change not only of the place, but 
the manner of his being ; an entrance into a state 
not simply which he knows not, but which perhaps 
he has not faculties to know; an immediate and 

■4 
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perceptible communication with the supieme Bein^ 
and, what is above all distressful and alarming^ the 
final sentence, and unalterable allotment 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has givm 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, see generations of men pass away, 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, 
and adjust the ceremonial of death. We can look 
upon funeral pomp as a common spectacle in whidi 
we have no concern, and turn away from it to 
trifles and amusements, without dejection of look, 
or inquietude of heart 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of 

the world, that there must be a time for other 

thoughts ; and a perpetual meditation upon the last 

hour, however it may become the scditude of a 

monastery, is inconsistent with many duties of 

common life* But surely the remembrance of death 

ought to predominate in our minds, as an habitual 

and settied prindide, always operating, though not 

always perceived ; and our attention should seldom 

wander so fiir fixMn our own condition, as not to be 

recalled and fixed by dght of an event, which must 

soon, we know not how soon, happen likewise to 

ourselves, and of which, though we cannot appoint 

the time, we may secure the consequence. 

Every instance of death may justiy awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
so much weakens its effect, that we are seldom 
alarmed unless some close connection is broken, 
some scheme frustrated, or some hope defeated. 
Many therefore seem to pass on from youth to de- 
crepitude without any reflection on the end of life. 
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becliUte they are Wholly involved withhi them- 
selves, and lo6k on otheri only as inhabitants of 
the common earth, without any expectation of re- 
ceiving good, or intention of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the importance, 
excite little sensilnUty, unless they aSect us more 
nearly than as sharers in the common interest of 
Aankind ; that desire which every man feels of 
being remembered and lamented, is often mortified 
when we remark how little concern is caused by the 
eternal departure even of those who have passed 
their lives with public honours, and been distin- 
guished by extraordinary performances. It is not 
possible to be regarded with tendeme^ except by 
a few* That merit which gives greatness and re- 
nown, diffuses its influence to a wide compass, but 
acts weakly on every single breast ; it is placed at 
a distance from common spectators, and shines 
like ODt of the remote stars, of which the light 
reaches us, but not the heat The wit, the hero, 
the philosopher, whom their tempers or their for- 
tunes have hindefed from intimate relations, die, 
without any other effect than that of adding a new 
topic to the conversation of the day. They impress 
none with any firesh conviction of the ini^ity of 
our nature, because none had any particular inter- 
est in their lives, or was united to them by a reci- 
procation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it oflen happens, that those who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
stone ; because, by those eslccellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been oUiged, and 
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though they had many to odebiate, they had none 
to love them. 

Custom so &r reguktes the sentiments, at least 
of common minds, that I believe men may be genes^ 
rally observed to grow less tei^der as they advance 
in age. He who, when life was new, melted at 
the loss of every companion, cati look in times, 
without concern, upon the grave into which his 
last friend was thrown, and into which himself is 
ready to fall ; not that he is more willing to die 
than formerly, but that he is more familiar to the 
death of others, and therefore is not alarmed so far 
as to consider how tnuch neai^er he approaches to 
his end. But this is to submit tamely to the tyranny 
of accident, and to suffer our reason to lie useless. 
Every funeral may justly be considered as a sum- 
mons to prepare for that state, into which it shews 
us that we must some time enter ; and the sum- 
mons is more loud and piercing, as the event of 
, which it warns us is at less distance. To neglect 
at any time preparation for death, is to sleep on 
our post at a siege ; but to omit it in old age, is to 
sleep at an attack. 

It has always appeared to me one of the most 
striking passages in the visions of Quevedo, which 
st^matises those as fools who complain that they 
fidled of hapfnness by sudden death. <' How,*" 
says he, '' can death be sudden to a being who 
'' always knew that he must die, and that the time 
^ of hifl death was uncertdn?^ 

Since business and gaiety are alwajrs drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admoni- 
tion is frequently necessary to recal it to our minds, 
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and what can more properly renew the impression 
than the examples of mortality which eveiy day 
supplies ? The great incentive to virtue is the re- 
flection that we must die ; it i/nVL therefore be use- 
ful to accustom ourselves^ whenever we see a 
funeral, to consider how soon we may he added to 
the number of those whose probation is past, and 
whose happiness or misery shall endure for ever. 
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Tarn Mtepe nosttTtm decipi Fabuilum, quid 

Miraris, Aule ? Semper bonus homo tiro f^.«— 'Xabt. 

Yoa wonder Vie w little wit, ' 

Friend John^ fo often to be bit,— 

None better guard agunst a cheat 

Than he who is a knave complete.-'— f. lewis. 

Suspicion, however necessary it may be to our 
safe passage through ways beset on all sides by 
fraud and malioe» has been always considered, when 
it exceeds the common measures, as a token of de- 
pravity and corruption, and a Greek writer of sen- 
tences has laid down as a standing maxim, that 
^* he who believes not another on his oath, knows 
himself to be perjured." 

We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in comparison with 
semething that we know ; whoever therefore is 
over-run with sus[ncion, and detects artifice and 
stratagem in every proposal, mu«t either have 
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learned by experience or observation the wicked* 
ness of mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud 
by having often suffered or seen treachery, or he 
must derive his judgment from the consciousness 
of his own disposition, and impute to others the 
same inclinations, which he feels predominant in 
himself. 

To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
and observing the arts by which negligence is sur- 
prised, timidity overborne, and credulity amused^ 
requires either great latitude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration. When, 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vi- 
gour of intellect, comes into the world full of 
scruples and diffidence; makes a bargain with 
many provisional limitations ; hesitates in his an- 
swer to a common question, lest more should be 
intended than he can immediately discover ; has a 
long reach in detecting the projects of his acquain- 
tance ; considers every caress as an act of hypo- 
crisy, and feels neither gratitude nor affection from 
the tenderness of his friends, because he believes 
no one to have any real tenderness but for himself; 
whatever expectations this early sagacity may raise 
of his future eminence or riches, I can seldom 
forbear to consider him as a wretch incapable of 
generosity or benevolence ; as a villain early com- 
pleted beyond the need of common opportunities 
and gradual temptations. 

Upon men of this class instruction and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, because they con- 
sider artifice and deceit as proofs of understanding ; 

VOL. v. E 
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they are misled at the same time by the two great 
seducers of the world, vanity and interest, and not 
only look upon those who act with openness and 
confidence, as condemned by their principles to 
obscurity and want, but as contemptible for nar- 
rowness of comprehension, shortness of views, and 
slowness of contrivance. 

The world has been long amused with the men- 
tion of policy in public transactions, and of art in 
private affairs; they have been considered as the 
effects of great qualities, and as unattainable by 
men of the common level : yet I have not found 
many performances either of art or policy, that 
required such stupendous efforts of intellect, or 
might not have been effected by falsehood and im- 
pudence, without the assistance of any other 
powers. To profess what he does not mean, to pro- 
mise what he cannot perform, to flatter ambition 
with prospects of promotion, and misery with hopes 
of relief, to soothe pride with appearances of sub- 
mission, and appease enmity by blandishments and 
bribes, can surely imply nothing more or greater 
than a mind devoted wholly to its own purposes, a 
face that cannot blush, and a heart that cannot 
feel. 

These practices are so mean and base, that he 
who finds in himself no tendency to use them, can- 
not easily believe that they are considered by others 
with less detestation ; he therefore suffers himself 
to slumber in false security, and becomes a prey to 
those who applaud their own subtilty, because they 
know' how to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the 
success which they could never have obtained, had 
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they not attempted a man better than themselves, 
who was hindered from obviating their stratagems, 
not by folly, but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so uneasy and 
restless, that it is very justly appointed the conoOi^ 
mitant of guilt. It is said, that no torture is equal 
to the inhibition of sleep long continued ; a pain 
to which the state of that man bears a very exact 
analogy, who dares never give rest to his vigilance 
and circumspection, but considers himself as sur- 
rounded by secret foes, and fears to entrust his 
children, or his friend, with the secret that throbs 
in his breast, and the anxieties that break into his 
face. To avoid, at this expenoe, those evils to 
which easiness and friendship might have exposed 
him, is surely to buy safety at too dear a rate, and, 
in the language of the Roman satirist, to save life 
by losing all for which a wise man would live. 

When in the diet of the Grerman empire, as Ca- 
merarius relates, the princes were once displaying 
their felicity, and each boasting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who possessed a country 
not remarkable for the grandeur of its cities, or 
the fertility of its soil, rose to speak, and the rest 
listened between pity and contempt, till he de- 
clared, in honour of his territories, that he could 
travel through them without a guard, and if he 
was weary, sleep in safety upon the lap of the iirst 
man whom he should meet ; a commendation which 
would have been ill exchanged for the boast of 
palaces; pastures, or streams. 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness ; he that is already corrupt is naturally 
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suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious will 
quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 
learn the frauds by which ourselves have suffered ; 
men who are once persuaded that deceit will be 
employed against them, sometimes think the same 
acts justified by the necessity of defence. Even 
they whose virtue is too well established to give 
way to example, or be shaken by sophistry, must 
yet feel their love of mankind diminished with 
their esteem, and grow less zealous for the hap- 
piness of those by whom they imagine their own 
happines endangered. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspicion has 
been strongly impressed, by long intercourse with 
the world, inflexible and severe, not easily softened 
by submission, melted by complaint, or subdued 
by supplication. Frequent experience of counter- 
feited miseries, and dissembled virtue, in time over- 
comes that disposition to tenderness and sympathy, 
which is so powerful in our younger years ; and they 
that happen to petition the old for compassion or 
assistance, are doomed to languish without regard, 
and suffer for the crimes of men who have former- 
ly been found undeserving or ungrateful. 

Historians are certainly chargeable with the de- 
pravation of mankind, when they relate without 
censure those stratagems of war by which the vir- 
tues of an enemy are engaged to his destruction. 
A ship comes before a port, weather-beaten and 
shattered, and the crew implore the liberty of re- 
pairing their breaches, supplying themselves with 
necessaries, or burying their dead The humanity 
of the inhabitants inclines them to consent; the 
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strangers enter the town with weapons concealed, 
fall suddenly upon their benefactors, destroy those 
that make resistance, and become masters of the 
place; they return home rich with plunder, and 
their success is recorded to encourage imitation. 

But surely war has its laws, and ought to be 
conducted with some regard to the universal interest 
of man. Those may justly be pursued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who suffer hostility to 
vacate the unalterable laws' of right, and pursue 
their private advantage by means, which, if once 
established, must destroy kindness, cut off from 
every man all hopes of assistance from another, 
and fill the world with perpetual suspicion and im- 
placable malevolence. Whatever is thus gained 
ought to be restored, and those who have conquer- 
ed by such treachery may be justly denied the pro- 
tection of their native country. 

Whoever committs a fraud is guilty not only of 
the particular injury to him whom he deceives, but 
of the diminution of that confidence which consti- 
tutes not only the ease but the existence of society.. 
He that suffers by imposture has too often his virtue 
more impaired than his fortune. But as it is neces- 
sary notto invite robbery by supineness, so it is our 
duty not to suppress tenderness by suspicion ; it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do it, and happier 
to be sometimes cheated than not to trust. 
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Vidcs ut alta siet nive candidum 
Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus 
SilwB laboraiUe s n o b . 

Behold yon mountain's hoary height 

Made higher with new mounts of snow ; 
Again behold the winter's weight. 

Oppress thckb'ring woods below.— dry den. 

As Providence has made the human soul an ac- 
tive being, always impatient for novelty, and 
struggling for something yet unenjoyed with un* 
wearied progression, the world seems to have been 
eminently adapted to this disposition of the mind ; 
it is formed to raise expectations by constant vicis- 
situdes, and to obviate satiety by perpetual change. 

Wherever we turn our eyes, we find something 
to revive our curiosity, and engage our attention. 
In the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of 
the sun, and see the day diversify the clouds, and 
open new prospects in its gradual advance. Afler 
a few hours, we see the shades lengthen, and the 
light decline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude 
of sliining orbs different from each other in magni- 
tude and splendour. The earth varies its appear* 
ance as we move upon it ; the woods offer their 
shades, and the fields their harvests ; the hill flat* 
ters with an extensive view, and the valley invites 
with shelter, fragrance, and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemption from the change of 
seasons, and a perpetuity of spring ; but I am not 
certain that in this state of imaginary happiness they 
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have made sufficient provision for that insatiable 
demand of new gratifications, which seems particu- 
larly to characterize the nature of man. Our sense of 
delight is in a great measure comparative, and arises 
at once from the sensations which we feel, and those 
which we remember. Thus ease after torment is 
pleasure for a time, and we are very agreeably re-- 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather, 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity ; but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold : we must 
fall below ease again, if we desire to rise above it, 
and purchase new felicity by voluntary pain. It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the fancy may^ 
be amused with the description of regions in which 
no wind is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no 
ficenes are displayed but valleys enamelled with 
unfading flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we should soon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languish for want of other sub- 
jects, call on heaven for our wonted round of sea« 
sons, and think ourselves liberally recompensed for 
the inconveniences of summer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmness and mildness of the in- 
termediate variations. 

Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind. The nakedness and asperity of the win- 
try world always fill the beholder with pensive and 
profound astonishment ; as the variety of the scene 
is lessened, its grandeur is increased ; and the mind 
is swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
sent and the past, of the beauties which have 
vanished from the eyes, and the waste and desoku 
tion that are now before them. 
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It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects to 
visit the country in spring, and rejects the pleasures 
that are then in their first bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of suUenness against nature. If we allot dif- 
ferent duties to different seasons, he may be charged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, without 
seriousness and awe. Spring is the season of gaiety, 
and winter of terror ; in spring the heart of tranquil- 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence sparkles at the sight of happiness and 
plenty : In the winter, compassion melts at universal 
calamity, and the tear of softness starts at the 
wailings of hunger, and the cries of the creation in 
distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heaviness and sorrow, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the degree necessary to maintain in its full 
vigour that habitual sympathy and tenderness, 
which in a world of so much misery, is necessary 
to the ready dicharge of our most important duties. 
The winter, therefore, is generally celebrated as the 
proper season for domestic merriment and gaiety. 
We are seldom invited by the votaries of pleasure to 
look abroad for any other purpose, than that we 
may shrink back with more satisfaction to our co- 
verts, and when we have heard the howl of the tem- 
pest, and felt the gripe of the frost, congratulate 
each other with more gladness upon a close room, 
an easy chair, a large fire, and a smoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
conversation. Differences, we know, are never so 
effectually laid asleep, as by some common calamity. 
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An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger. 
The rigour of winter brings generally to the same 
fire-side, those who, by the opposition of inclina- 
tions, or difference of employment, moved in vari- 
ous directions through the other parts of the year ; 
and when they have met, and find it their mutual 
interest to remain together, they endear each other 
by mutual compliances, and often wish for the con* 
tinuance of the social season, with all its bleakness 
and all its severities. 

To the men of study and imagination the winter 
is generally the chief time of labour. Gloom and 
silence produce composure of mind, and concentra- 
tion of ideas ; and the privation of external plea- 
sure naturally causes an effort to find entertainment 
within. This is the time in which those whom 
literature enables to find amusements for themselves, 
have more than common convictions of their own 
happiness. When they are condemned by the 
elements to retirement, and debarred from most of 
the diversions which are called in to assist the flight 
of time, they can find new subjects of inquiry, and 
preserve themselves from that weariness which 
hangs always flagging upon the vacant mind. 

It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets 
and philosophers ; it is necessary that the greater 
part of mankind should be employed in the minute 
business of common life ; minute, indeed, not if we 
consider its influence upon our happiness, but if 
we respect the abilities requisite to conduct it. 
These must necessarily be more dependent on ac- 
cident for the means of spending agreeably those 
hours which their occupations leave unengaged, or 
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nature obliges them to allow to relaxation. Yet 
even on these I would willingly impress such a sense 
of the value of time, as may incline them to find out 
for their careless hours amusements of more use and 
dignity than the common games, which not only 
weary the mind without improving it, but strengthen 
the passions of envy and avarice, and often lead to 
firaud and to profusion, to corruption and to ruin. 
It is unworthy of a reasonable being to spend any 
of the little time allotted us, without some tendency, 
either direct or oblique, to the end of our existence. 
And though every moment cannot be laid out on 
the formal and regular improvement of our know-« 
ledge, or in the stated practice of a moral or reli« 
gious duty, yet none should be so spent as to ex- 
clude wisdom or virtue, or pass without possibility 
of qualifying us more or less for the better employ- 
ment of those which are to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest 
conversation, without being able, when we rise 
from it, to please ourselves with having given or 
received some advantages ; but a man may shuffle 
cards or rattle dice, from noon to midnight, with- 
out tracing any new idea in his mind, or being able 
to recollect the day by any other token than his gain 
or loss, and a confused remembrance of agitated 
passions, and clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of more weight than 
precept, any of my readers, who are contriving how 
to spend the dreary months before them, may consi- 
der which of their past amusements fills them now 
with the greatest satisfaction, and resolve to repeat 
those gratifications of which the pleasure is most 
durable. 
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Discite Justitiam iwomVi.— virg. 
Hear, and be just. 

Among questions which have been discussed, with- 
out any approach to decision, may be numbered 
the precedency or superior excellence of one virtue 
to another, which has long furnished a subject of 
dispute to men whose leisure sent them out into 
the intellectual world in search of employment, 
and who have, perhaps, been sometimes withheld 
from the practice of their favourite duty, by zeal for 
its advancement, and diligence in its celebration. 

The intricacy of this dispute may be alleged as 
a proof of that tenderness for mankind which Pro- 
vidence has, I think, universally displayed, by 
makmg attainments easy in proportion as they are 
necessary. That all the duties of morality ought 
to be practised, is without difBculty discoverable^ 
because ignorance or uncertainty would immedi- 
ately involve the world in confusion and distress ; 
but which duty ought to be most esteemed, we may 
continue to debate without inconvenience, so all 
be diligently performed as there is opportunity or 
need : for upon practice, not upon opinion, depends 
the happiness of mankind ; and controversies, 
merely speculative, are of small importance in 
themselves, however they may have sometimes 
heated a disputant, or provoked a faction. 

Of the Divine Author of our religion it is impos- 
sible to peruse the evangelical histories, without 
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observing how little he favoured the vanity of inqui- 
sitiveness ; how much more rarely he condescended 
to satisfy curiosity, than to relieve distress ; and 
how much he desired that his followers should rather 
excel in goodness than in knowledge. His precepts 
tend immediately to the rectification of the moral 
principles, and the direction of daily conduct, with- 
out ostentation, without art, at once irrefragable 
and plain, such as well-meaning simplicity may 
readily conceive, and of which we cannot mistake 
the meaning, but when we are afraid to find it. 

The measure of justice prescribed to us, in our 
transactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehensive : " Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do unto them." A law 
by which every claim of right may be immediately 
adjusted as far as the private conscience requires to 
be informed ; a law, of which every man may find 
the exposition in his own breast, and which may 
always be observed without any other qualifications 
than honesty of intention, and purity of will. 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of sophistry 
have been subtle enough to throw mists, which 
have darkened their own eyes. To perplex this 
universal principle, they have inquired whether a 
man, conscious to himself of unreasonable wishes, 
be bound to gratify them in another. But surely 
there needed no long deliberation to conclude, 
that the desires, which are to be considered by us 
as the measure of right, must be such as we ap- 
prove, and that we ought to pay no regard to those 
expectations in others which we condemn in our- 
selves, and which, however they may intrude upon 
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our imagination, we know it our duty to resist and 
suppress. 

One of the most celebrated cases which have been 
produced as requiring some skill in the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this great rule, is that 
of a criminal asking mercy of his judge, who can- 
not but know, that if he was in the state of the 
supplicant, he should desire that pardon which he 
now denies. The difficulty of this sophism will 
vanish, if we remember that the parties are, in 
reality, on one side the criminal, and on the other 
the community, of which the magistrate is only the 
minister, and by which he is entrusted with the pub- 
lic safety. The magistrate, therefore, in pardon- 
ing a man unworthy of pardon, betrays the trust 
with which he is invested, gives away what is not 
his own, and, apparently, does to others what he 
would not that others should do to him. Even the 
community, whose right is still greater to arbitrary 
grants of mercy, is bound by those laws which 
regard the great republic of mankind, and cannot 
justify such forbearance as may promote wicked- 
ness, and lessen the general confidence and security 
in which all have an equal interest, and which all 
are therefore bound to maintain. For this reason 
the state has not a right to erect a general sanc- 
tuary for fugitives, or give protection to such as 
have forfeited their lives by crimes against the laws 
of common morality equally acknowledged by all 
nations, because no people can, without infraction 
of the universal league of social beings, incite, by 
prospects of impunity and safety, those practices 
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in another dominion, whicli they would themselves 
punish in their own 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation, in 
those by whom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated, is the confusion of what the exacter 
casuists are careful to distinguish, debts gfjtisticef 
and debts of charity. The immediate and primary 
intention of this precept, is to establish a rule of 
justice; and I know not whether invention, or 
sophistry, can start a single difficulty to retard its 
application, when it is thus expressed and explained, 
" let every man allow the claim of right in another, 
which he should think himself entitled to make in 
the like circumstances." 

The discharge of the debts of charity, or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
justice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits in 
its own nature greater complication of circum- 
stances, and greater latitude of choice. Justice is 
indispensably and universally necessary, and what 
is necessary must always be limited, uniform, and 
distinct. But beneficence, though in general 
equally enjoined by our religion, and equally need- 
ful to the conciliation of the Divine favour, is yet, 
for the most part, with regard to its single acts, 
elective and voluntary. We may certainly, without 
injury to our fellow-beings, allow in the distribution 
of kindness something to our affections, and change 
the measure of our liberality, according to our 
opinions and prospects, our hopes and fears. This 
rule therefore is not equally determinate and abso« 
lute, with respect to offices of kindness, and acts 
of liberality, because liberality and kindness, abso- 
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lutely determined, would lose their nature ; for 
how could we be called tender, or charitable, for 
giving that which we are positively forbidden to 
withhold ? 

Yet, even in adjusting the extent of our benefi- 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this 
precept affords us, for we can only know what 
others suffer for want, by considering how we 
should be affected in the same state ; nor can we 
proportion our assistance by any other rule than 
that of doing what we should then expect from 
others. It indeed generally happens that the giver 
and receiver differ in their opinions of generosity ; 
the same partiality to his own interest inclines one 
to large expectations, and the other to sparing dis- 
tributions. Perhaps the infirmity of human nature 
will scarcely suffer a man groaning under the pres- 
sure of distress, to judge rightly of the kindness 
of his friends, or think they have done enough till 
his deliverance is completed ; not therefore what 
we might wish, but what we could demand fix>m 
others, we are obliged to grant, since, though we 
can easily know how much we might claim, it is 
impossible to determine what we should hope. 

But in all inquiries concerning the practice of 
voluntary and occasional virtues, it is safest for 
minds not oppressed with superstitious fears to de- 
termine against their own inclinations, and secure 
themselves from deficiency, by doing more than they 
believe strictly necessary. For of this every man 
may be certain, that, if he were to exchange condi- 
tions with his dependant, he should expect more 
than, with the utmost exertion of his ardour, he 
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now will prevail upon himself to perform ; and 
when reason has no settled rule, and our passions 
are striving to mislead us, it is surely the part of a 
wise man to err on the side of safety. 
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Omnia Castor emii, sicjiet ut omnia vew^/o^.— mart. 
Who buys without discretion^ buys to sell. 



To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

It will not be necessary to solicit your good-will 
by any formal preface, when I have informed you, 
that I have long, been known as the most laborious 
and zealous virtuoso that the present age has had 
the honour of producing, and that inconveniencies 
have been brought upon me by an unextinguishable 
ardour of curiosity, and an unshaken perseverance 
in the acquisition of the productions of art and 
nature. 

It was observed, from my entrance into the world, 
that I had something uncommon in my disposition, 
and that there appeared in me very early tokens of 
superior genius. I was always an enemy to trifles ; 
the playthings which my mother bestowed upon 
me I immediately broke, that I might discover the 
method of their structure, and the causes of their 
motions ; of all the toys with which children are 
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delighted I valued only my coral* and as soon as I 
could speak^ asked, like Peiresc, innumerable ques- 
tious which the maids about me could not resolve. 
As I grew older I was more thougktful and serious^ 
and instead of amusing myself with puerile diver- 
sions, made collections of natural rarities, and ne^ 
ver walked into the fields without bringing home 
stones of remarkable forms, or insects of some un- 
common species. I never entered an old house, 
from which 1 did not take away the painted glass, 
and often lamented that I was not one of that 
happy generation who demolished the convents and 
monasteries, and broke windows by law. 

Being thus early possessed by a taste for solid 
knowledge, I passed my youth with very little dis^ 
turbance from passions and appetites ; and having 
no pleasure in the company of boys and girls, who 
talked of plays, politics, fashions, or love, I car- 
ried on my inquiries with incessant diligence, and 
had amassed more stones, mosses, and shells, than 
are to be found in many celebrated collections, at 
an age in which the greatest part of young men are 
studying under tutors, or endeavouring to recom ; 
mend themselves to notice by their dress, their 
air, and their levities. 

When I was two and twenty years old, I became, 
by the death of my father, possessed of a small 
estate in land, with a very large sum of money in 
the public funds, and must confess that I did not 
much lament him, for he was a man of mean parts, 
bent rather upon growing rich than wise. He 
once fretted at the expence of only ten shillings, 
which he happened to overhear me offering for the 
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Sting of a hornet, though it was a cold moist sum- 
mer, in which very few hornets had been seen. He 
often recommended to me the study o£ physic^ 
in which, said he, you may at once gratify your 
curiosity after natural history, and increase your 
fortune by benefiting mankind. I heard him, Mr 
Rambler, with pity, and as there was no prospect 
of elevating a mind formed to grovel, suffered him 
to please himself with hoping that I should some 
time follow his advice. For you know that there 
are men, with whom, when they have once settled 
a notion in their heads, it is to very little purpose 
to dispute. 

Being now left wholly to my own inclinations, 
I very soon enlarged the bounds of my curiosityt 
and contented myself no longer with such rarities 
as required only judgment and industry, and when 
once found might be had for nothing. I now turned 
my thoughts to Exotics and Antiques, and became 
ao well known for my generous patronage of ingeu 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with visit- 
ants, some to see my museum, and others to in- 
crease its treasures, by selling me whatever they 
had brought from other countries. 

I had always a contempt for that narrowness of 
conception, which contents itself with cultivating 
some single corner of the field of science ; I took 
the whole re^^on into my view, and wished it of 
yet greater extent But no man's power can be 
equal to his will. I was f<»ced to proceed l^ slow 
degrees, and to purchase what chance or kindness 
happened to present I did not however proceed 
without some design, or imitate the indiscretion 
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of those, who begin a thousand collections^ and 
finish none. Having been always a lover of geogr»* 
phy, I determined to cdlect the maps drawn in the 
rude and barbarous times, before any regular sur*' 
▼^y^ or just observations ; and have, at a greater 
expence, brought together a volume, in which, peff«> 
baps, not a single country is laid down according 
to its true situation, and by which, he that desires 
to know the errors of the ancient geographers may 
be amply informed. 

But my ruling passion is patriotism : my chief caie 
has been to procure the products of our own cod« 
try ; and as Alfred received the tribute of the Wdsb 
in wolves' heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in butterflies, till I had exhausted the papilio* 
naceous tribe. I then directed them to the parauife 
of other animals, and obtained, by this easy method^ 
most of the grubs and insects, which land, air, or 
water, can supply. I have three species of earths 
worms not known to the naturalists, have dis« 
covered a new ephemera, and cfm shew four waspa 
that were taken torpid in their winter quarters. I 
have, from my own ground, this longest Made of 
grass upon record, and once accepted, as a hidf 
year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear containing 
more grains than had been seen before upon a single 
stem. 

One of my tenants so much neglected his own 
interest, as to supply me, in a whole summer, with 
only two horse-flies, and those of little more than 
the common size; and I was upon the brink of 
sekiing for arrears, when his good fortune threw a 
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white mole in his way, for which he was not only 
forgiven, but rewarded. 

These, however, were petty aoquisitions, and 
made at small expence ; nor should I have ventured 
to rank myself among the virtuosi without better 
claims. I have suffered nothing worthy the regard of 
a wise man to escape my notice : I have ransacked 
the old and the new world, and been equally at- 
tentive to past ages and the present. For the illus* 
tration of ancient history, I can shew a marble, of 
which the inscription, though it is not now legible, 
appears, from some broken remains of the letters, to 
have been Tuscan, and therefore probably engraved 
before the foundation of Rome. I have two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of £phestt8» 
and three letters broken off by a learned traveller 
from the monuments of Persepolis ; a piece of stone 
which paved the Areopagus of Athens, and a plate 
without figures .or characters, which was found at 
Corinth, and which I therefore believe to be that 
metal which was oqce valued before gold. I have 
aand gathered out of the Granicus ; a fragment of 
Trajan's bridge over the Danube; some of the 
mortar which cemented the watercourse of Tarquin ; 
a horseshoe broken on the Flaminian way ; and a 
turf with five daisies dug from the field of Pharsalia. 

J do not wish to raise the envy of unsuccessful 
collectors, by too pompous a display of my scien- 
tific wealth, but cannot forbear to observe, that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
honoured with some memorial in my cabinets. 
The Persian monarchs are said to have boasted the 
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greatness of their empire, by being served at their 
tables with drink from the Ganges and the Danube : 
I can shew one vial, of which the water was for- 
merly an icicle on the crags of Caucasus, and 
another that contains what aoce was snow on the 
top (tf Atlas ; in a third is dew brushed from a ba- 
nana in the gardens of Ispahan ; and, in another, 
brine that has rolled in the Pacific ocean. I flat- 
^ ter myself that I am writing to a man who will re- 
joice at the honour which my labours have procured 
to my country ; and therefore I shall tell you that 
Britain can, by my care, boast of a snail that has 
crawled upon the wall of China ; a humming bird 
which an American princess wore in her ear ; the 
tooth of an elephant who carried the queen of Siam ; 
liie skin of an ape that was kept in the palace of 
liie great mogul : a ribbon, that adorned one of the 
maids of a Turkish sultana ; and a scymitar once 
wielded by a soldier of Abas the Great. 

In collecting antiquities of every country, I have 
been careful to choose only by intrinsic worth, 
and real usefulness^ without regard to party or opi- 
nions. I have therefore a lock of Cromwell's hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the royal oak; and 
kept in the same drawers, sand scraped from the 
coffin of King Richard, and a commission signed by 
Henry the Seventh. I have equal veneration for the 
ruff of Elizabeth and the shoe of Mary of Soot- 
land ; and should lose, with like regret, a tobacco- 
pipe of Raleigh, and a stirrup of King James. I 
have paid the same price for a glove of Lewis^ 
and a thimble of Queen Mary ; for a fur cap of the 
Czar^ and a boot of Charles of Swedea 
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You will esBily imagine that these accumulations 
were not made without some diminution of my for- 
tune, for I was so well known to spare no cost, that 
at every sale some bid against me for hire, some 
for sport, and some for malice ; and if I asked the 
price of any thing, it was sufficient to double the 
demand. For curiosity, trafficking thus with ava- 
rice^ the wealth of India had not been enough ; 
and I, by little and little, transferred all my money 
fiom the funds to my closet : here I was inclined 
to atop, and live upon my estate in literary leisure^ 
but the sale of the Harleian collection shook my 
resolution ; I mortgaged my land, and purchased 
thirty medals, which I could never find before. I 
have at length bought till I can buy no longer, and 
the cruelty of my creditors has seized my reposl- 
loky ; I am therefore condemned to disperse what 
the labour of an age wiU not re-assemble. I submit 
to that which cannot be exposed, and shall, in a 
short time, dedare a sale. I have, while it is yet 
SD my power, sent you a pebble, picked up by Ta* 
vernier on the banks of the Granges ; for which I 
teire no other recompense than that you will re* 
eommand my catalogue to the publie. 

QUISQUILIUa. 
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No. 83. TUESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1761. 



Niii utile est quodjadas, itulta est ^iorta.— — >fhao. 
All useleflB science is an empty boost. 

The publication of the letter in my last paper 
has naturally led me to the consideration of thirst 
after curiosities, which often draws contempt and 
ridicule upon itself, but which is perhaps no 
otherwise blameable^ than as it wants those circum^ 
stantial recommendations which add lustre even to 
moral excellencies, and are absolutely necessary to 
the grace and beauty of indifferent actions. 

Learning confers so much superiority on those 
who possess it, that they might probably have es- 
caped all censure had they been able to agree 
among themselves; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republic of letters into factions^ 
they have neglected the common interest ; each 
has called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to 
strengthen his own cause by the frown of power, 
the hiss of ignorance, and the clamour of popula- 
rity. They have all engaged in feuds, till by mu* 
tual hostilities they demolished those outworks 
which veneration had raised for their security, and 
exposed themselves to barbarians, by whom every 
region of science is equally laid waste. 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may be observed a constant redprocation of rc^ 
preaches. The collector of shells and stones de» 
rides the folly of him who pastes leaves and flowers 
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upon paper, pleases himself with colours that are 
perceptibly fading, and amasses with care what can- 
not be preserved. The hunter of insects stands 
amazed that^ny man can waste his short time upon 
lifeless matter, while many tribes of animals yet 
want their history. Every one is inclined not only 
to promote his own study, but to exclude all others 
from regard, and having heated his imagination 
with some favourite pursuit, wonders that the rest 
of mankind are not seized with the same passion. 

There are, indeed^ many subjects of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happiness or virtue ; nor is 
it easy to forbear some sallies of merriment, or ex- 
pressions of pity, when we see a man wrinkled 
with attention, and emaciated with solicitude, 
in the investigation of questions, of which, without 
visible iticon venience, the world may expire in ig- 
norance. Yet it is dangerous to discourage well- 
intended labours, or innocent curipsity ; for he who 
is employed in searches, which by any deduction of 
consequences tend to the benefit of life, is surely 
laudable, in comparison of those who spend their 
time in counteracting happiness, and filling the 
world with wrong •'and danger, confusion and re- 
morse. No man can perform so little as not to have 
reason to congratulate himself on his merits, when 
he beholds the multitudes that live in total idleness, 
and have never yet endeavoured to be useful. 

It is impossible to determine the limits of in- 
quiry» or to foresee what consequences a new dis- 
covery may produce. He who suffers not his facul- 
ties to lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be his 

1 
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employment, of doing good to his fellow*creatures. 
The man that first ranged the woods in search of 
medicinal springs, or climbed the mountains for 
salutary plants, has undoubtedly merited the grati- 
tude of posterity, how much soever his frequent 
miscarriages might excite the scorn of his. contem- 
poraries. If what appears little be universally de- 
spised, nothing greater can be attained, for all that 
is great was at first little, and rose to its present bulk 
by gradual accessions, and accumulated labours. 

Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter for contemplation, are doubtless entitled to 
some degree of respect, though in a flight of gaiety 
it be easy to ridicule their treasure, or in a fit of sul- 
lenness to despise it. A man who thinks only on 
the particular object before him, goes not away 
much illuminated by having ^ njoyed the privilege 
of handling the tooth of a shark, or the paw of a 
white bear ; yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philosophical eye than the structure 
of animals, by which they are qualified to sup* 
port life in the elements or climates to which they . 
are appropriated ; and of all natural bodies it must 
be generally confessed, that they exhibit evidences 
of infinite wisdom, bear their testimony to the su- 
preme reascHi, and excite in the mind new raptures 
of gratitude, and new incentives to piety. 

To collect the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical science or manual ability, is unques- 
tionably useful, even when the things themselves 
areof «mall importance, because it is always ad- 
vantageous to know how far the human powers havef 
proceeded^ and how much experience has found to * 
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be within the reach of diligence. Idleness and 
timidity often despair without being overcome, and 
forbear attempts for fear of being defeated; and 
we may promote the inyigoration of faint endea^ 
Toursy by shewing what has been already performed. 
It may sometimes happen that the greatest efforts 
of ingenuity have bwn exerted in trifles ; yet the 
same principles and expedients may be applied to 
more valuable purposes, and the movements, whidi 
put into action machines of no use but to rdse the 
wcmder of ignorance, may be employed to drain 
ftns, m* numufacture metals, to assist the architect, 
or preserve the sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign na« 
tions, which make the greatest part of many ccrf- 
lections, I have little regard when they are valued 
only because they are foreign, and can suggest no 
improvement of our own practice. Yet they are not 
all equally useless, nor can it be always safely de» 
termined whidi should be rejected or retained : for 
they may sometimes unexpectedly contribute to 
the illustration of history, and to the knowledge of 
tbe natural commodities of the country, or of the 
genius and customs of its inhabitants. 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which 
owe theur worth merely to accident, and which can 
oonvey no information, nor satisfy any rational de- 
aire. Such are many fragments of antiquity, as 
urns and pieces of pavement ; and things held in 
veneration only for having been once the property 
of some eminent person, as the armour of King 
Henry ; or for having been used on some remark*- 
able oocasidiit as the lantern of Guy Faux. The 
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loss or preservation of these seeras to be a thing 
indifferent, nor can I perceive why the possessioo 
of them should be coveted. Yet, pelrhaps, even thia 
curiosity is implanted by nature ; and when I find 
Tully confessing of himself, that be could not for* 
bear at Athens to visit the walks and houses which 
the old philosophers had frequented or inhabited* 
and recollect the reverence which every nation, civil 
and barbarous, has paid to the ground where merit 
has been buried, I am afrdd to declare against the 
general voice of manicind, and am indined to be- 
lieve, that this regard, which we involuntarily pay 
to the meanest relique of a man great and illustrious^ 
is intended as an incitement to labour, and an en- 
couragement to expect the same renown, if it be 
sought by the same virtues. 

The virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be wholly 
useless ; but perhaps he may be sometimes culpaUe 
for confining himself to business below his geniui^ 
and losing, in petty speculations, those hours by 
which, if he had spent them in nobler studies, he 
might have given new light to the intellectual 
world. It is never without grief, that I find a nqjin 
capable of ratiocination or invention enlisting him- 
self in this secondary class of learning ; for when 
he has once discovered a method of gratifying his 
desire of eminence by expence rather than by la* 
hour, and known thc^weets of a life blest at oQoe 
with the ease of idleness, and the reputation of 
knowledge, he will not easily be brought to undergo 
again the toil of thinking, or leave his toys and 
trinkets for arguments and principles, arguments 
which require circumspection and vigilance^ and 
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principles which cannot be obtained but by the drud- 
gery of meditation. He will gladly shut himself 
up for ever with his shells and metals, like the com- 
panions of Ulysses, who, having tasted the fruit of 
Lotos, would not, even by the hope of seeing their 
own country, be tempted again to the dangers of 
the sea. 

'AAA* «VTV /8irA«vl« jujt' iti^Mrt Aatf^Uyuri, 



WhoBO tastes^ 



Inntiate riots in the sweet repasts ; 

Nor other home nor other care intends. 

Bat quits his bonse^ his coantrj^ and his friends . rorr. 

Collecti(ms of this kind are of use to the learned, 
as heaps of stones and piles of timber are neoessaiy 
to the architect. But to dig the quarry or to search 
the field, requires not much of any quality beyond 
stubborn perseverance; and though genius must 
often lie inactive without this humble assistance, 
yet this can claim little praise, because every man 
can afibrd it. 

JTo mean understandings, it is sufficient honour 
to be numbered amongst the lowest labourers of 
learning ; but diflferent abilities must find different 
tasks. To hew stone, would have been unworthy 
<tf Palladio; and to have rambled in search of shells 
and flowers, had but ill suited with the capacity of 
Newtoo. 
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No. 84. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1761. 



Cunarum fueras motor, Charideme; mearufttf 
Et pueri custos, atsiduusque comes. 

Jam mihi nigrescunt ionsa sudaria barba, , > 

Sed Hbi non crevi: te nosier viUicus horrei : 
Te dispensator, te domuM ipsa pavet. 

Corripis, observas, quereris, suspiria ducisp 
Et vix aferuUs abstinet ira manum, maet. 

You lock'd my cradle, were my guide. 

In youth, still tending at my side : 

But now, dear sir, my beard is grown. 

Still I'm a child to thee alone. 

Our steward, butler, cook, and all 

You fH^t, nay e'en the very wall; 

You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide. 

And scarce will lay the rod aside.— -f. lewis. 



To the RAMBLER. 

You seem in all your papers to be an enemy to 
tyranny, and to look with impartiality upon the 
world; I shall therefore lay my case before you^ 
and hope by your decision to be set free from un« 
reasonable restraints, and enabled to justify myself 
against the accusations which spite and peevishness 
produce against me. 

At the age of five years I lost my mother, and 
my father, being not qualified to superintend the 
education of a girl, committed me to the care of 
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his sister, who instructed me with the authority, 
and, not to deny her what she may justly claim, 
with the affection of a parent. She had not very 
elevated sentiments or extensive views, but her 
principles were good, and her intentions pure ; and, 
though some may practise more virtues, scarce any 
commit fewer faults. 

Under this good lady, I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and standing maxims of 
domestic prudence ; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbourhood, 
bad not Flavia come down, last summer, to visit 
her relations in the next village. I was taken, of 
course, to compliment the stranger, and was, at 
the first sight, surprised at the unconcern with 
which she saw herself gazed at by the company 
whom she had never known before ; at the careless- 
ness with which she received compliments, and 
the readiness with which she returned them. I 
found she had something which I perceived myself 
to want, and could not but wish to be like her, at 
once easy and officious, attentive and unembar- 
rassed. I went home, and for four days could think 
and talk of nothing but Miss Flavia ; though my 
aunt told me, that she was a forward slut, and 
thought herself wise before her time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in 
my heart a new confusion of love and admiration. 
1 soon saw her again, and still found new charms 
in her air, conversation, and behaviour. You, who 
have perhaps seen the world, may have observed, 
that fi»'mality soon ceases between young persons^ 

3 
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I know not bow others are a£fected on such occa* 
sions, but I found myself irresistibly allured to 
friendship and intimacy, by the familiar complain 
sance and airy gaiety of Flavia ; so that in a few 
wteks I became her favourite, and all the time 
was passed with me, that she could gain from ce« 
remony and visit 

As she came often to me, she necessarily spent 
some hours with my aunt, to whom she paid great 
respect by low courtesies, submissive compliance^ 
and soft acquiescence ; but as I became gradually 
more accustomed to her manners, I discovered that 
her civility was general ; that there was a certain 
degree of deference shewn by her to circumstances 
and appearances; that many went away flattered 
^ by her humility, whom she despised in her heart; 
that the influence of &r the greatest part of those 
with whom she conversed ceased with their pre- 
sence ; and that sometimes she did not remember 
the names of them, whom, without any intentional 
insincerity or false commendation, her habitual ci« 
vility had sent away with very high thoughts of 
thdr own importance. 

It was not long before I perceived, that mj 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in Flavians 
ddiberati<»i8^ and that she was looked upon by her 
as a woman of narrow sentiments, without know- 
ledge of books, or observations on mankind. I had 
hitherto considered my aunt, as entitled by her 
wisdom and experience to the highest reverence^ 
and could not forbear to wonder that any one so 
much younger should vulture to suspect her of 
error, or ignorance ; but my surj^rise was 
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uneasiness, and being now accustomed to think 
Flavia always in the right, I readily learned from 
her to trust my own reason, and to believe it pos- 
sible, that they who had lived longer might be 
mistaken. 

Flavia had read much, and used so often to con- 
verse on subjects of learning, that she put all the 
men in the country to flight, except the old parson, 
who declared himself much delighted with her com- 
pany, because she gave him opportunities to recol- 
lect the studies of his younger years, and, by some 
mention of ancient story, had made him rub the 
dust ofi^ his Homer, which had lain unregarded in 
his closet. With Homer, and a thousand other 
names familiar to Flavia, I had no acquaintance, 
but began, by comparing her accomplishments with 
my own, to repine at my education, and wish that 
I had not been so long confined to the company of 
those from whom nothing but housewifery was to 
be learned. I then set myself to peruse such books 
as Flavia recommended, and heard her opinion of 
their beauties and defects. I saw new worlds hour- 
ly bursting upon my mind, and was enraptured at 
the prospect of diversifying life with endless enter- 
tainment 

The old lady, finding that a large screen, whidi 
I had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work against 
winter, made very slow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honest folly exclaimed against my 
new acquaintance, who had filled me with idle no- 
tions, and turned my head with books. But she 
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bad now lost her authority, for I began to find in - 
numerable mistakes in her opinions, and impropri- 
eties in her language ; and therefore thought my- 
self no longer bound to pay much regard to one 
who knew little beyond her needle and her dairy, 
and who professed to think t^at nothing more is re- 
quired of a woman than to see that the house is 
clean, and that the maids go to bed. and rise at a 
certain hour. 

She seemed however to look upon Flavia as se- 
ducing me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn, I should return to my allegiance ; 
she therefore contented herself with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with sage his- 
tories of the miscarriages of wit and disappoint- 
ments of pride. But since she has found, that 
though Flavia is departed, I still persist in my new 
scheme, she has at length lost her patience, she 
snatches my book out of my hand, tears my paper 
if she finds me writing, burns Flavia's letters be- 
fore my face when she can seize them, and threatens 
to lock me up, and to complain to my father of my 
perverseness. If women, she says, would but know 
their duty and their interest, they would be careful 
to acquaint themselves with family afikirs, and ma- 
ny a penny might be saved ; for while the mistress 
of the house is scribbling and reading, servants are 
junketing, and linen is wearing out. She then 
takes me round the rooms, shews me the worked 
hangings, and chairs of tent-stitch, and asks whe- 
ther all this was done with a pen and a book. 

I cannot deny that I sometimes laugh and some- 
times am sullen ; but she has not delicacy enough 

VOL. V. G 
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to be, much moved either with my mirth or my 
gloom, if she did not think the interest of the fii- 
mily endangered by this change of my manners. 
She had for some years marked out young Mr 
Surly, an heir in the neighbourhood, remarkable 
lor his love of fighting-cocks^ as an advantageous 
match ; and was extremely pleased with the civi- 
lities which he used to pay me, till under Flavians 
tuition I learned to talk of subjects whidi he could 
not understand. This, she says, is the consequence 
of female study : girls grow too wise to be advised, 
and too stubborn to be commanded; but she is 
resolved to try who shall govern, and will thwart 
my humour till she breaks my spirit. 

These menaces^ Mr RamUer, sometimes make 
me quite angry ; for I have been sixteen these ten 
weeks, and think myself exempted from the domi- 
nion of a governess, who has no pretensicsis to moie 
sense or knowledge than myself. I am resolvedt 
since I am as tall and as wise as other women, to 
be no longer treated like a girl. Miss Flavia has 
often told me^ that ladies of my age go to assem- 
blies and routs, without their mothers and their 
aunts ; I shall therefore, from this tim^ leave ask- 
ing advice, and refuse to give accounts. I 
you would state the time at which young 
may judge for themselvesi which I am sure you 
cannot but think ought to begin before sixteen, 
if you are inclined to delay it longer, I shall have 
very little regard to your opinion. 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex- 
perience, and of the deference due to seniority ; 
and both she and all the antiquated part of the 
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world, talk of the unreserved obedience which they 
paid to the comknand of their parents, and the 
undoubting confidence with which they listened to 
their precepts ; of the terrors which they felt at a 
frown^ and the humility with which they suppli- 
cated forgiveness whenever they had offended. I 
cannot but fancy that this boast is too general to be 
true, and that the young and the old were always 
at variance. I bav^ however, told my aunt, that I 
will mend whatever she will prove to be wrong ; 
but she replies that she has reasons of her own^ 
and that she is sorry to live in an age when girls 
have the impudence to ask for proofs. 

I beg once again, Mr RamUer, to know wlie> 
ther I am not as wise as my aunt, and whether, 
when she presumes to dieck me as a baby, I may 
not pluck up a spirit and return her insolence. I 
shdl not proceed to extremities without your ad- 
vice, whidi is therefore impatiently expected by 

MYBTILLA. 

* 

p. 8. Remember I am past sixteen. 
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No. 86. TUESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1761. 



Otia si toUoi, periers QufidMs arcus, 

ContemptoBque jacent, ct sine /«c£r JacM.— ovid. 

At busy hearts in vain Love's arrows fly ; 
Dim'd^ scorn'iV ond impotent^ his torches lie. 

Many writers of eminence in pbyaic have laid out 
their diligence upon the consideration of those 
distempers to which men are exposed by particular 
states of life, and very learned treatises have been 
produced upon the maladies of the camp, the sea, 
and the mines. There are, indeed, few employ- 
ments which, a man accustomed to anatomical in- 
quiries, and medical refinements, would not find 
reasons for declining as dangerous to health, did not 
bis learning or experience inform him, that almost 
every occupation, however inconvenient or formi- 
dable, is happier and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not only demonstra- 
ble from the fabric of the body, but evident from 
observation of the universal practice of mankind, 
who, for the preservation of health, in those whose 
rank or wealth exempts them from the necessity 
of lucrative labour, have invented sports and di- 
versions, though not of equal use to the world 
with manual trades, yet of equal fatigue to those 
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who practise thein» and difTering only from the 
drudgery of the husbandman or manufacturer, as 
they are acts of choice, and therefore performed 
without the painful sense of compulsion. The 
huntsman rises early, pursues his game through all 
the dangers and obstructions of the chace, swims 
rivers, and scales precipices, till he returns home ' 
no less harassed than the soldier, and has perhaps 
sometimes incurred as great hazard of wounds or 
death ; yet he has no motive to incite his ardour ; 
he is neither subject to the commands of a general, 
nor dreads any penalties for neglect and disobedi- 
ence; he has neither profit nor honour to expect 
from his perils and his conquests, but toils with- 
out the hope of mural or civic garlands, and must 
content himself with the praise of his tenants and 
companions. 

But such is the constitution of man, that labour 
may be styled its own reward ; nor will any exter- 
nal incitements be requisite, if it be considered 
how much happiness is gained, and how much 
misery escsmed, by frequent and violent agitation 
of the body. 

Ease is the most that can be hoped from a seden- 
tary and inactive habit ; ease, a neutral state be- 
tween pain and pleasure. The dance of spirits, 
the bound of vigour, readiness of enterprise, and 
defiance of fatigue, are reserved for him that bra- 
ces his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps 
his limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent ex- 
posure fortifies his frame against the common acci- 
dents of cold and heat 
^ With ease, however, if it could be secured^ many 
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would be content ; but nothing terrestrial can be 
kept at a stand. Ease, if it is not rising into plea- 
sure, will be falling towards pain ; and whatever 
hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of ob- 
serving the proportion between notriment and la- 
bour, and keeping the body in a healthy state by 
supplies exactly equal to its waste, we know that, 
in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by motion, 
grow gradually languid ; that, as their vigour fails, 
obstructions are generated ; and that from obstruc- 
tions proceed most of those pains which wear us away 
slowly with periodical tortures, and which, though 
they sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn it 
to be useless, chain us down to the couch of 
misery, and mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exercise cannot secure us from that dissolution 
to which we are decreed ; but while the soul and 
body continue united, it can make the association 
pleasing, and give probable hopes that they shall 
be disjoined by an easy separation. It was a prin*^ 
dple among the ancients, that acute diseases are 
from heaven, and chronical from ourselves: the 
dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we 
poison it by our own misconduct : to die is the 
fkte of man, but to die with lingering anguish is 
generally his folly. 

It is necessary to that perfection of which our 
jtfesent state is capaUe, that the mind and body 
should both be kept in action; that neither the 
Acuities of the one nor of the other be suffered to 
grow lax or torpid for want c£ use ; that neither 
health be purchased by voluntary submission to ig* 
noranee, nor knowle^^ cultivated at the expence 
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of that health, which must enable it either to give 
pleasure to its possessor, or assistance to others. 
It is too fifequently the pride of students to de* 
spise those amusements and recreations, which give 
to the rest of mankind strength of limbs and cheer* 
fiilness of hearL Solitude and contemplation are 
indeed seldom consistent with such skill in com- 
mon exercises or sports as is necessary to make 
them practised with delight, and no man is will, 
ing to do that of which the necessity is not press- 
ing and immediate, when he knows that his awk- 
wardness must make him ridiculous. 

jAtiert qui nescii, campestrihut ahttimt armis, 

Indoctiuque piioff discive, irochwe qudeuii, 

Ne gpisMB risum toUant impune coron€e^''^'^aotu 

He that's uiukilftil will not to« t ball. 

Nor roD^ nor wrestle, for he fears the fid! ; 

He justly Soon to meet desenr'd disgrace. 

And that the ring will hiss the baffled aaB.-«— — creech. 



Thus the man of learning is often resigned, al- 
most by his own consent, to languor and pain ; and 
while in the prosecution of his studies he suffers 
the weariness of labour, is subject by his course of 
life to the maladies of idleness. 

It was, perhaps, from the observation of this mis* 
chievous omission in those who are employed about 
intellectual objects, that Liocke has, in his System 
of Education, urged the necessity of a trade to 
men of all ranks and professions, that when the 
mind is weary with its proper task, it may be re- 
laxed by a slighter attention to some mechanical 
operation ; and that while the vital functions are 
resusdtated and awakened by vigorous motion. 
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the understanding may be restrained from that va- 
grance and dissipation by which it relieves itself 
after a long intenseness of thought, unless some 
allurement be presented that may engage applica- 
tion without anxiety^ 

There is so little reason for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not neces- 
sary to inquire whether the practice of mechanical 
arts might not give occa^on to petty emulation, 
and degenerate ambition ; and whether, if our di-^ 
vines and physicians were taught the lathe and the 
chisel, that would not think more of their tools 
than their books; as Nero neglected the care of 
his empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is cer- 
tainly dangerous to be too much pleased with little 
things ; but what is there which may not be per- 
verted? Let us remember how much worse em- 
ployment might have been found for those hours, 
which a manual occupation appears to engross ; 
let us compute the profit with the loss, and when 
we reflect how often a genius is allured from his 
studies, consider likewise that perhaps by the same 
attractions he is sometimes withheld from debauch- 
ery, or recalled from malice, from ambition, from 
envy, and from lust. 

I have always admired the wisdom of those by 
whom our female education was instituted, for hav- 
ing contrived, that every woman, of whatever con- 
dition, should be taught some arts of manufacture, 
by which the vacuities of recluse and domestic 
leisure may be filled up. These arts are more ne- 
; cessary, as the weakness of their sex and the gene- 
ral system of life debar ladies from many employ- 
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ments which, by diversifying the circumstances of 
men, preserve them from being cankered by the 
rust of their own thoughts. I know not how mudi 
of the virtue and happiness of the world may be 
the consequence of this judicious regulation. Per- 
haps, the most powerful fancy mig^t be unable to 
figure the confusion and slaughter that would be 
produced by so many piercing eyes and vivid un- 
derstandings, turned loose at once upon mankind, 
with no other business than to sparkle and intrigue, 
to perplex and to destroy. 

For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
observation a knot of misses busy at their needles, 
I consider myself as in the school of virtue ; and 
though I have no extraordinary skill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much satisfaction as their governess, because I re- 
gard them as providing a security against the most 
dangerous ensnarers of the soul, by enabling them- 
selves to exclude idleness firom their solitary mo- 
ments, and with idleness her attendant trmn of 
passions, £uicies, and chimeras, fears, sorrows, and 
desires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that 
love has no power but over those whom he catches 
unemployed; and Hector, in the Iliad, when he 
sees Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, sends 
her for consolation to the loom and the distaff. 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain imagina- 
tion never takes such firm possession of Uie mind, 
as when it is found empty and unoccupied. The 
old peripatetic principle, that Nature abhors a 
vacuum^ may be properly applied to the intellect, 
which will. embrace any things however absurd or 
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criminal, rather than be wholly without an object 
Perhaps every man may date the predominance of 
those desires that disturb his life and contaminate 
his conscience, from some unhappy hour when too 
much leisure exposed him to their incursions ; for 
he has lived with little observation either on himself 
or others, who does not know that to be idle is to 
bevidoiis. 
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Ztegitimumque somim digUis cattemus et aure d ^ ■ aom. 
By (togen, or by ear, we numbets fcan.— — iLpRiNfroN. 

One of the ancients has observed, that the bur- 
then- of government is increased upon princes by 
the virtues of their immediate predecessors* It is, 
indeed, always dangerous to be ^aced in a state 
of unavcHdable comparison with eSccellence, and 
the danger is still greater when that excellence is 
consecrated by death; when envy and interest 
cease to act against it, and those passions by which 
it was at first vilified and opposed, now stand in its 
defence, and turn their vehemence against honest 
emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated writer, has the 
tame difficulties to encounter ; he stands under the 
shade of exalted merit, and is hindered from rising 
to his natural height, by the interception o£ those 
beams which should invigorate and quidcen him« 
He^appKes to that attention which is abeady en* 
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. gaged, and unwilling to be drawn off from oertain 
satisfaction ; or perhaps to an attention already 
wearied, and not to be recalled to the same object 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that 
he has the untrodden regions of Parnassus before 
him, and that his garland will be gathered from 
plantations which no writer had yet culled. But 
the imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all hit 
diligence can only hope to find a few flowers or 
branches untouched by his predecessor, the refuse 
of contempt, or the omissions of negligence. The 
Macedonian conqueror, when he was once invited 
to hear a man that sung like a nightingale, replied 
with contempt, *^ that he had heard the nightin* 
gale herself;" and the same treatment must every 
man expect, whose praise is that he imitates 
another. 

Yet, in the midst of these discouraging reflections^ 
I am about to ofier to my reader some observations 
upon Paradise Lost, and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illustrious writer who has so long 
dictated to the commonwealth of learning, my at- 
tempt may not be wholly useless. There are^ in 
every age, new errors to be rectified, and new pre- 
judices to be opposed. False taste is always busy 
to mislead those that are entering upon the region^ 
of learning ; and the traveler, uncertain of his 
way, and forsaken by the sun, will be pleased to 
see a fiiinter orb arise on the horizon, that may res* 
cue him from total darkness, thoi^h with weak and 
bcHTOwed lustre. 

Addison, though he has considered this poem 
under most of the general to[Mcs of oriticism^ has 
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barely touched upon the versification ; not proba« 
biy because he thought the art of numbers unwor- 
thy of his notice, for he knew with what minute 
attention the ancient critics considered the. dis- 
position of syllables, and had himself given hopes 
of some metrical observations upon the great Roman 
poet ; but being the first who undertook to display 
the beauties, and point out the defects of Milton, 
he had many objects at once before him, and passed 
willingly over, those which were most barren of 
ideas, and required labour, rather than genius. 

Yet versification, or the art of modulating his 
numbers, is indispensably necessary to a poet. 
Every other power by which the understanding is 
enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, may 
be exercised in prose. But the poet has this pecu- 
liar superiority, that to all the powers which the 
perfection of every other composition can require, 
he adds the faculty of joining music with reason, 
and of acting at once upon the senses and the pas- 
sions. I suppose there are few who do not feel them- 
selves touched by poetical melody, and who will 
not confess that they are more or less moved by the 
same thoughts, as they are conveyed by different 
sounds, and more affected by the same words in one 
order than in another. The perception of harmony 
is indeed conferred upon men in degrees very un- 
equal, but there are none who do not perceive it, 
or to whom a regular series of proportionate sounds 
cannot give delight. 

In treating on the versification of Milton, I am 
desirous to be generally understood, and shall 
therefore studiously decline the dialect of gram- 
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marians ; though, indeed, it is always difficult, and 
sometimes scarcely possible, to deliver the precepts 
of jan art, without the terms by which the peculiar 
ideas of that art are expressed, and which had not 
been invented but because the language already 
in use was insufficient. If, therefore, I shall some* 
times seem obscure, it may be imputed to this volun- 
tary interdiction, and to a desire of avoiding that 
offence which is always given by unusual words. 

The heroic measure of the English language 
may be properly considered as pure or mixed. It 
is pure when the accent rests upon every second 
syllable through the whole line. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate^ 

But who can beilr th^ appr6ach of certain fate.— — -DRYnEK. 

Here love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His c6nstant I6mp, and wdves his piirple wings. 
Reigns here^ and revels ; not in the bought smile 
Of hdrlots^ I6vele88j joyless^ (ineixdeared.— — — milton. 

The accent may be observed, in the second line of 
Dryden, and the second and fourth of Milton, to 
repose upon every second syllable. 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at 
equal times, is the most complete harmony of 
which a single verse is capable, and should there- 
fore be exactly kept in distichs, and generally in 
the last line of a paragraph, that the ear may rest 
without any sense of imperfection. 

But, to preserve the series of sounds untransposed 
in a long composition, is not only very difficult, but 
tiresome and disgusting ; for we are soon wearied 
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with die perpetual recunenoe of the atoie cadence. 
Neoetsity has therefoce enforced the mixed mea- 
sare^ in which aome variation of the accents is al- 
lowed; this» though it always injures the harmony 
of the line^ considered by itself, yet compensates 
the loss by relieving us from the continual tyranny 
of the same sound, and makes us more sensiUe of 
the harmony of the pure measure. 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords us 
innumerable instances, and Milton seldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of his pa^ 
ragrapbs be read with attrition merely to the 
music. 



Thui at their shady lodge anriv'd, both stood, 
Bodi tnrn'd, and under open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heav'n. 
Which they bdield ; the moon's resplendent globe. 
And Harry fnle : ikou also mattst the mghi, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 
Which we in our appointed work empby^d 
Have fIniahM, happy in our mutual hdp. 
And mutual love, the croum of all our bliss 
Qrdain'd by thee ; and this ddkions plaee. 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 
IPnrtakers, and uncropp'd ftlls to the ground ; 
But thou hast promb'd from m two a race 
To fill the MKh, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of tdeep. 

In this passage it will be at first observed, that all 
the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that only the 
fifth and ninth Unes are r^^^ular, and the rest are 
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more or less lioentioiis with respect to the aooent 
In some the aoeent b equally upon two syUftUes 
together, and in both strong. Aa 

Tbiu at dieir ihady lodge arriT'd, both itood. 

Both tum'd, and under open aky ador'd 

The God that made hoth tky, air, earth, and hear'n. 

In others the acoent i^ equally upcm two syUablett 
but upon both weak. 



To ail the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, hoth when we wake^ 
And when we seek as now^ thy gift of sleep. 

In the first pair of syllables the accent may deviate 
from the rigour of exactness, without any unj^eas^ 
ing diminution of harmony, as may be obsenred in 
the lines already cited, and more remarkably in this. 



■ ' ■ Thou also mad'st the nig^t. 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

But, excepting in the first pair of syllables, whkh 
may be considered as arbitrary, a poet who, not 
having the invention or knowledge of Milton^ 
has more need to allure his audience fay mudcal 
cadences, should seldom suffer more than one aber« 
lation firom the rule in any single verse. 

There are two lines in this passage more remark- 
ably uobarmonious : 



This delidoua place. 



For us too large ; whert thy abundance wants 
Fsitakers, and uncropp'd/i/!^ to the ground. 

1 
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Here the third pair of syllables' : in the first, and 
fourth pair in the seoond verse, have their accents 
retrograde or inverted; the first syllable being 
strong or acute, and the seoond weak. The detri- 
ment which the measure suffers by this inversion 
of the accents is sometimes less perceptible, when 
the verses are carried one into another, but is re- 
markably striking in this place,, where the vicious 
verse concludes a period, and is yet more offensive 
in rhyme, when we regularly attend to the flow of 
every single line. This will appear by reading a 
couplet in which Cowley, an author not suffi- 
ciently studious of harmony, has committed the 
same fault. 

— h]8 haimleflB life 
Does with substantial blessedness abound^ 
And the soft wings of peace cover him round. 

In these the law of metre is very grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly opposite to 
each other, as Milton expresses in his sonnet, by com- 
mitting short and hng^ and setting one part of the 
measure at variance with the rest. The ancients, who 
had a language more capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of verse, the Iambic, consisting of 
short and long syllables alternately, from which our 
heroic measure is derived, and the Trochaic, 
consisting in a like alteration of long and short 
These were considered as opposites, and conveyed 
the contrary images of speed and slowness ; to con- 
found them, therefore, as in these lines, is to devi- 
ate from the established practice. But where the 
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senses are to judge, authdtity is nc^ necessary, the 
car is sufficient to detect dissonance, nor should I 
have sought auxiliaries on such an oocasicm againrt 
any name but that of Milton* 
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Tmfidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amaiw. 

Nemo adeoftrta nt, ut non mitescere possit, 

JSi modo cmkmrai jMtientem eommodet oiirem*— — hob. 

The dave to envy, anger^ wine, or love. 

The wretch of sloth, its exxiellence shall prove ; 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away. 

When list'ning calmly to th' instructive lay.— -tbancis. 

That few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, as good advice, has 
been generally observed ; and many sage positions 
have been advanced conceaming the reasons of this 
complaint, and the means of removing it It is 
indeed an important and noble inquiry, for little 
would be wanting to the happiness, of life, if every 
man could conform to the right as soon as he was 
«hewn it. 

This perverse n^lect of the most salutary pre- 
cepts, and stubborn resistance of the most pathetic 
persuasion, is usually imputed to him by whom the 
counsel is received, and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of hopeless depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation. 

vol,. V. H 
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Odier% wIk> koBgine tfmnaelvefl to htw qiaofcor 
lagioity and deeper |MietnitraiH beve iboDd out 
tint the iMffioeejr of edviee k usmUjr the fiiiilt of 
the oounseilor, and ndea hive been hdd dotro, hgr 
which this important duty may be sucoeasfully per« 
jfarmed : We are directed t^ what tokens to discover 
the fiivoarable moment at which the heart is dis« 
posed for the operation of truth and reason^ with 
what address to administer, and with what vehidea 
to disguise the cuthartics iifthe wuL 

But, notwithstanding this specious ezpe^im^ 
we find the world yet in the same atate : advice is 
still given, but ctiM woeived widi disges^; nor ha» 
it appeared that the bitterness of the medicine has 
been yet abated, or its power increased, by any 
methods of preparing it. 

If we consider the manner in which those who 
assume the office of directing the conduct of others 
«ceeiite their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
derful that tfaek labours, however sealoos^or ift^- 
^nale^ ave freycn tly useless. For what is idm 
advice that is oommonly given ? A few gencnl 
iinaKimi^ enCaroed with vehemence and iMuleatei 
#itb importunily, Im* &Qing for want of parkicukar 
nfevence and immediate application* 

it is not often that any man cm have an moch 
knowledge of another, as is necessary to jnake in- 
ttiuetmi ttsefeL We are sonwtimes not oiinMlves 
eonsoious of the original motives of our actions, 
laKl when we know theoa, our £nt ca« is to hide 
them fiK» the sight of others, aid often from thoaer 
most ^BHgently^ whose superiority either of power 
or iwdsntanding may entitle them to inspect our 
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Uyw: it if tberofote varjr proUUe that lie who en^ 
denToiun the cufe of our unteUeetiial iiiiikidiei» 
miatakes thdr etunei wd that hia pmeriptaom 
avail nothing, beeause he knows not wlucb of the 
paaiioiit or deiires is vitiated. 

Advioe» aa it always gives a temporary appearance 
of supeiiorityt ean never be very grateful, even when 
it is most necessary or most judicious. But for the 
same reason eveiy one iseagsr to instruotbis neti^ 
bours* To be wise or to be virtuoui^ is to buy dignity 
and importanoe at a high price; but when notfii^g 
is neosssaiy to devation but detecticm of the follies 
or the foults of others, no man is so insensible to 
the voice of fiune as to linger on theground« 

-M** 2Vii<aSda fna eH, ytia mf fiif^M pouim 

ToXkfx Awnoj meiorpte vimm woUiareper org , ■■ v iBg, 

Vew'mvy I nratl attempt, my graf?d]iiig Btme 

T# mlMdol^ ind wing my %bt to a»ie.«*^ATii9V' 

Vani^ is so ftequentiiy the apparent motive of 
advice^ that we^ for the most part^ suinmon our 
powers to oppose it without any very aoeurate 
inquiry whether it is right It is sufficient that ano^ 
tber Is growing great in his own eyes at our expence, 
and assumes authority over us without our permis^ 
siOD ; for many would contentedly suffer the con«» 
sequences of their own mistakes, rather than the 
insolence of him who triumphs as their ddiverer« 

It is, indeed, seldom found that any advantages 
are enjoyed with that moderation whidi the uncer^ 
tainty of all human good so powerfully enforces; 
and therefore the adviser may justly suspect, that 
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lie has inflamed Hie opposition which he laments 
hy aitoganoe and soperdliousness* ' He nnrjr sus^ 
peci^ but needs tiot hastily to condemn himself, for 
lie can rarely be certain that the softest language 
or most humble diffidehce would have eiBcaped re- 
sentment; since scarcely any degree of circum- 
spection can prefvtsnt ot obviate the rage with which 
the slothful, 4be impotent, and the nnsucoessful, 
▼ent their discontent upon those that excel them* 
Modesty itse^ if it is praised, will be envied ; and 
jtbere are . minds so impatient of infericnity, that 
their gratitude b a spedes of revenge, and ihey 
return benefits, not because recompense is a plea^ 
sure, but because obligation is a pain. 

The number of those whom the love of them- 
selves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not 
great ; but there are few so free from vanity, as 
not to dictate to those who will hear their instruc- 
tions witii a visible sense of their own beneficence ; 
and few to whom it is not unpleasing to receive 
documents, however tenderly and cautiously deli- 
vered, or who are not willing to raise themselves 
from pupillage, by disputing the propositions of their 
teacher. > 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Ar- 
ngonf that dead caunaelhrs are safest. The grave 
puts an end to flattery and artifice, and the infor- 
siation that we receive from books is pure firom 
interest, fear, or ambition. Dead counsellOTS are 
likewise most instructive; because they are heard 
with patience and with reverence. We are not un- 
willing to believe that man wiser than ourselves, 
fix)m whose abilities we may receive advantage. 
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without any danger of livaliy or opposition, and 
who affords us the light of his expaienc^ without 
hurting our eyes by flashes of insolence. 

By the consultation of books, whether of dead or 
Mving authors, many temptations to petulance and 
opposition, which occur in oral conferences, are 
avoided. An author cannot obtrude his service un- 
asked, nor can be often suspected of any malignant 
intention to insult his readers with his knowledge 
or his wit. Yet so prevalent is the habit of com« 
paring ourselves with others, while they remam 
within the reach of our passions, that books are 
seldom read with complete impartiality, but by 
those from whom the writer is placed at such a dis- 
tance that his life or death is indifferent. 

We see that v<dumes may be perused, and pe- 
rused with attention to little effect ; and that max- 
ims of prudence, or principles of virtue, may be 
treasured in the memory without influencing the 
conduct. Of the numbers that pass their lives 
among books, very &w read to be made wiser or 
better, apply any general reproof of vice to them- 
selves^ or try their own manners by axioms of jus- 
tice. They purpose either to consume those hours 
for which they can find no other amusement, to gain 
or preserve that respect which learning has always 
obtained ; or to gratify their curiosity with know- 
ledge, which, like treasures buried and forgotten, 
is of no use to others or themselves. 

The preacher (says a French author) may spend 
an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
religion, witiiout feeling any impression from his 
own performance, because he may have no fur- 
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^ ther design than to fill up hit hour." A ttadent 
may easily exhaust hit life in oomparing diTiMt and 
moralists, without any practieal fegard to morality 
or reBgion ; he may be learning not to live, but to 
leatcHi ; be may regard only the elegance of ttyk^ 
justness of ailment, and aoeuiacy of method; 
and may enable himself to criticise with judgment^ 
and dispute with subtilty, while the chief use of 
his volumes is untboughtof, his mind is unaflfeeled» 
and his life is unrefotmed. 

fiut though truth wd virtue are thus fifequmtly 
defisated by pride, obstinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to desert them; for whoever can fbrnish 
arms whidi they hitherto have not employed, may 
enable them to gain some hetfts which would have 
resisted any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has some arts of fixing the attenticm pe* 
cttliar to himself by which, honestly exerted, he 
«tay benefit mankind ; ibr the aigumentt fi)r purity 
of life fiul of diehr due inflnroc^ not becaute they 
have been contidered and oonfiited, but becaute 
they have been patted over without contideration. 
To the potition of TuUy, that if Virtue could be 
seen, she must be loved, may be added, that if 
Truth could be heard, she must be obeyed* 
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I/Vni DsiMiii* 9iiMSim cffnjorw jvmck mhimki* 



ilK< liftf pondercernni, et hotuft indifmJertfUur, 

Terha mover e loco, quamvis inmta reeedani, 

Bt versenhtradhmt intra penetraKa Feito.-*— hob. 

S4t be tbiU balb 9 curloui fif^oe dcsiga'ds 
When he begina must take a oeiuor'a udnA, 
Se v ere and honest ; and what wotds appear 
1V)0 ]%ht and trivial, or too waalil» hear 
Thf weje^ti «ina[^ «or worth lk» iwider^a OWV* 
Shake off; tho' stabboni^ they ar^ loth to move. 
And tho' we fknej, desriy tho' we love. ■ ca»iCH. 

^ Thsbs 19 no reputatkm fior genius, my% Qnin- 
^ tilian, to be gained by writing on things, whieb, 
*' however necessary, have little splendour or shew. 
"* The height of a building attracts theeye^ but the 
M foundatians lie without regard. Yet since there^ 
^ is not any way to the top of science, but fiom the 
^ lowcrt perts^ I shall think nothing unconnected 
** with the art of oratory, which he that wants can- 
^' not be an orator.** 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrious pre- 
cedent, I shall continue my inquiries into Milton's 
art of versification. Since however minute the em- 
ployment may appear, of analysing lines into syl« 
lables^ and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
solemn deliberation upon accents and pauses, it is 
certain that without this petty knowledge no man 
can be a poet ; and that firom the proper dispoaitbn 
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of single sounds results that harmony that adds 
force to reason, and gives grace to sublimity ; that 
shackles attention, and governs passions. 

That verse may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
necessary, not only that the words be so ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its proper place, but 
that the syllables themselves be so chosen as to flow 
smoothly into one another. This is to be effected 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and conso- 
nants, and by tempering the mute consonants with 
liquids and semivowels. The Hebrew grammarians 
have observed, that it is impossible to pronounce 
two consonants without the intervention of a vowel, 
or without some emission of the breath between 
one and the other; this is longer and more per- 
ceptible, as the sounds of the consonants are less 
harmonically conjoined, and by consequence, the 
Qow of the verse is longer interrupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always harsh. This, with regard 
to our language, is evidently true, not because mo- 
nosyllables cannot compose harmony, but because 
Qur monosyllables being of Teutonic original, or 
formed by contraction, commonly b^^ and end 
with consonants, as. 



E very lower ftculty 
Of seme, whereby they hear, see, smell, touch, iaste. 

The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants, will 
be sufficiently conceived by attending to the fol- 
lowing passages : 
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ImmoVtal Amarant there grows 

And flow'rs aloft^ shading the fiiont of USt, 

And where the river of blin through midst of htav'n 

Rolls o'er Ely tian flow'rs her amber sirwam ; 

With these that never fade, the i^irita elect 

Bind their resplendent locks inwreath'd with beams. 



. The same comparUon tluit I propose to be made 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this passage, 
may be tepeated between the last lines of the follow- 
ing quotations : 



Under fbot the violet. 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 
Broider'd the ground^ more colour d than with stone 
Of costliest emhlem. 

Here in dose recess, 
WiA flowers, garlands, and sweet-ameDing horhs. 
Espoused Eve first deck'd her nuptial hed ; 
And heavnltf choirs the hymenean sung. 



Milton, whose ear had been accustomed, not 
only to the music of the ancient tongues, which, 
however vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all that 
are now in use, but to the softness of the Italian, 
the most mellifluous of all modern poetry, seems 
fully convinced of the unfitness of pur language for 
smooth versification, and is therefore pleased with 
an opportunity of calling in a softer word to hia 
assistance; for this reason, and I believe for thia 
only, he sometimes indulges himself in a long seriea 
of proper names, and introduces them where they; 
add little but music to his poem. 
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The 
Of AtaUipe, Md yel xampbOTd 

Goiaaa^ wioie grenl citgr CMoi'k torn 
CdQEl 



The moon— —The TNwcao artiet newt 
At efeningy ftoin the top of Peiofe 
Or in ValdarnOj to deicry new lande.*— -» 

He has indeed been more attentive to hn qrlla* 
Ues than to his accents^ and does not often olSmd 
faj oolfisions of eonsonant^ or openings of ¥ewds 
upon each other, at least not more often than other 
writers who have had less important or complicated 
subjects to take off thar care from the cadence of 
tfidr lines. 

The great peculiarity of Milton's versification, 
compart with that of later poets, is the elision of 
one vowel before another, or the suppresrion of the 
last syllaUe of a word ending with a vowel, when 
a vowel b^^ins the following word. As 

— — Knowledge 
Opp nutB die with wax&ii, and soon tarns 
Wiadom to fi)lly, as nooridunent to wind. 

This licence^ though now disused in Eng^h 
poetry, was practised by our old writers, and is al- 
lowed in mmy other languages ancient and modem, 
apd therefore the critics on Paradise Lost have, 
without much deliberation, commended Milton for 
continuing it But one language cannot communi- 
cate its rules to another. We have already tried and 
N^ected the hexameter of the ancients, the douUe 
dose of the Italians, and the AJesandrine of the 
Frsnch ; and the elision of vowels, however graceful 
it may seem to other nations, may be very unsuit- 
able to the genius of the ]&iglish tongue. 
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There is reason to believe that we hare n^li. 
gently lost part of our vowels, and that the silent 
e which our ancestors added to most of our mono- 
syllables, was once vocal. By this detruncation of 
our syllables, our language is overstocked with con- 
sonants, and it is more necessary to addvowds to 
the bq^nning of words, than to cut them off ftom 
the end. 

Milton therefore seems to have somewhat mis- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the 
chief defect is ruggedness and asperity, and has left 
our harsh cadences yet harsher. But his disions 
are not all equally to be censured ; in some sylla* 
Ues they may be allowed, and perhaps in a few 
may be safely imitated. The abscission of a vowel 
is undoubtedly vidous when it is strongly sounded, 
and makes, with its associate consonant, a full and 
audible syllable. 



-What be givei^ 



Spiritual, may to pmeit qpitita be fimiid. 
No ingivteftil ftody and food aHke tbese pure 
Intri%BHfiai aobftaiices lequiie. 

Fruits,-— Hesperian &fales tme^ 
If true^ hoe trnfy, and of dalidoiia taste* 



Evening now approach'd 



For we bave aUo our evenii^ and our morn. 

Of guests be makea tbem slaves, 
Inbos^ts^, and kills tbeir in&nt males. 

And vitsl VirfoeinftuTd and vital wanntb 
Thioughout the fluid mass. *— — ^ 

God made lA#e of oboioe bis own, and qf bis own 
A serve bbn* 
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I bejUeye every readar will agree, that in all those 
passages, though not equally in all, the music is in- 
jured, and in some the meaning obscured. There 
are other lines in whidi the vowel is cut off, but it 
is so faintly pronounced in common speech, that 
the loss of it in poetry is scarcely perceived ; and 
therefore such compliance with the measure may 
be allowed. 

Nature breeds 
Perrerse^ all monstroua, all prodigious tbiDgs, / 
Abomina^j inuttera^/^ ; and worse 
Than fitbles yet have fcign'd— 



From the shore 



They view'd the immensuraZi^ abyss. 
Impenetrai^^^ impal'd with circling fire. 
To none communicaft^ in earth or heav'n. 

> 

Yet even these contractions increase the rough- 
ness of a language too rough already ; and though 
in long poems they may be sometimes suffered, it 
never can be faulty tp forbear*them. 

Milton frequently uses in his poems the hyper* 
metrical or redundant line of eleven syllables. 

Thus it shall be&ll 
Him who to wiurth in woman oter-tmsttn^ 
Lets her will rule — — 

I also err'd in over much admirtn^. 

Verses of this kind occur almost in every page ; 
but though they are not unpleasing or dissonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroic poetry, 
since the narrow limits of our language allow us 
no other distinction of epic and tragic measures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
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the terminations of the dramatic lines, arid bring- 
ing them by that rehxation of metrical rigoor 
nearer to prose. 



No. 89. TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1761. 



Ihdee ett detipert in loco. hob. 



Wisdom at proper times is well ftrgot. 



Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has ad- 
Taneed, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of hb time with efficacy and vigour, must allow 
some of it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the pow- 
ers of humanity to spend a whole life in profound 
study and intense meditation, and- the most rigor- 
ous exactcH^ of industry and seriousnesa have sipi-' 
pointed hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide im- 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will brealr/ 
from confinement to its stated task, into sudden 
excursions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
served but for a short time ; and when a man shuts - 
himself up in his closet, and bends his thoughts to 
the discussion of any abstruse question, he will find 
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hit fimilties contiaiiaHy iteaUog wmy to mote 
fktmig entertaiiunciMii He often pekt»T«i htm* 
sdf transported, be knows not how, to dtstant tteets 
of thought, and returns to its first object as firom 
a dream, wlthoat knowing when he forsook it^ or 
how kmg he has been abstracted from it« 

It has been obsenred that the most studious are 
not always the most learned. There is, indeed, no 
great difficulty in disoorering that this diflference 
of profidenqjr may arise from the differenoe of in« 
tellectual powers, of the 5du>ice of books, or the 
convenience of informatiaii« But I beliefe it like- 
wise frequently happens that the most recluse are 
not the most yigotous prosecutors of study. Many 
impose upon the world, and many upon themselTcs 
by an appearance of severe and exemplary diUt' 
ganoe;: when they, ia reality, give themselves up 
to tike luxury of fimqr, plesse their minda with re» 
gidating the ffaU^ or planning the fiitme; place 
themsflvri at will fXi varied rituafcioiia of happiness^ 
end dttmber away their days in vcrfuntary vision*. 
Isi the journey of life some are left behind, because 
they are natiusally feeble apdslow; some because 
they mi9$ the way, aod many beoauae they leave it 
bydioiee^ and ineteadof presaii^ onwaid with a 
stsady paee^ driight themselves with momentary 
deviations, tiim aside to pluck every flower, and 
nspose in every ahada 

There is nothing more fetal to a map whose busi- 
ness Is to think, tbaa to have learned the art of ra^ 
gsto^ his mind with those airy gimtiflmtinos. Other 
i^ees or ibUies we retrained by fear, reformed by 
admonition, or rejected by the conviction which the 
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oompamm of our conduct with IhtA of others may 
in time produce* But tlfis inTiaible riot of the miikL 
tfait eeeret prodigali^ of beings is secure from de» 
teetiooy and ftarless rf repvoedi* The dnamer le* 
tires to his apartncfitSt shuts out the cues and 
intemiptioiis of mauhiiid, sod diaiidoDs himself ttf 
his own fimcjr ; new wcrlds rise up before him» one 
inuige is followed by another^ and a long 8UOtsessi0Q 
efdelights dances round hiou He b at kst called 
tiack to hfr fay nature, or by cnstomt and entecs 
peevish iitfo society^ because lie cannot model it to 
his own wilL He returns ftom his idle excursions 
with the asperity, though not with the knowledge oC 
a student, and hastens again to the same fidkaty 
frith the eagerness of a man bent upon the advance^ 
ment of some £sTourite science. The infatuation 
strengthens by degrees^ and like the poison of opi* 
ates, weakens fais powers, without any extemid 
qrmptoms of malignity^ 

It happens, indeed, that these hypbcritesof learn* 
ing aie in time detected, and conTinced fay dti^grsoe 
and disappointment of the difierence hetwe^i the 
hdxNir of thougfaft, and the sport of asusing; But 
this discovery is often not made till it is too late to 
recover the time that has been fooled away. A 
diousand accidents may, indeed^ awaken dnmes to 
a more early sense of their danger and their shame. 
But they wha are convinced of the necessity of 
breaking from this habitual drowsinessi too often 
relapse in spite of their resolution ; for these idedi 
seducers are always near, snd neither any particu* 
larity of time nor place is necessary to their influ* 
ence ; they invade the soul without warning, and 

1 
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have often eharaied down resistance before i:heir 
approach is perceived or suspected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for every 
man to break, who has any desire to be wise or use- 
ful to pass his life with the esteem of others, or to 
look back with satisfaction from his old age upon 
his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, he 
must find the means of flying from himself; he must 
in opposition to the Stoic precept, teach his desires 
to fix upon external things ; he must adopt the joys 
and the pains of others, and excite in his mind the 
want of social pleasures and amicable communii- 
cation. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to promote the 
cure of this mental malady, by close application to 
some new study, which may pour infi*esh ideas, and 
keep curiosity in perpetual motion. But study re- 
quires solitude, and solitude is a state dangerous to 
those who are too much accustomed to sink into 
themselves. Active employment or public plea- 
sure is generally a necessary part of this intellectual 
wgimen, without which, though some remission 
inay be. obtained, a complete cure will scarcely be 
effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become radi- 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest tasks 
of reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, there- 
fore, should be watchfully opposed; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning 
to seize him, should turn his whole attention against 
it, and check it at the first discovery by proper 
counteraction. 
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The great resolution to be formed, when happi- 
ness and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, that 
no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality or 
indifference ; but that some pleasure be found for 
every moment that is not devoted to labour ; and 
that, whenever the necessary business of life grows 
irksome or disgusting, an immediate transition be 
made to diversion and gaiety. 

After the exercises which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themselves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate thQ mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a rational 'being seems to be 
that interchange of. thoughts which is practised ' in 
free and easy conversation ; where suspicion is ba« 
nished by experience, and emulation by benevo^ 
lence ; where every man speaks with no other re- 
straint than unwillingness to offend, and hears witb 
no other disjigsition than desire to be pleased ' * 

There must be a time in which every man trifleii j 
and the only choice that nature offera us, is to trifle 
in: company or alone. To join profit with plea- 
sure, has been an old precept among men who have 
had very d]ffa:ent conceptions of profit All have^ 
agreed that our amuaementg should> not terminal 
wholly in the present moment, but contribute more' 
or less to future advantage. He that amuses bim^* 
self among well-chosen companions, can scarcely^ 
fail to receive, from the most careless and obsti^epe^ 
rous merriment which virtue can allow, some useftll 
bints ; nor can converse on the most fiimiiiar to- 
pics, without some casual information. 'The loose 
sparkles of thoughtless wit may give new light to 

VOL. V. I 
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the miod, and the gay contention for paradoxical 
positions rectify the opinions. ^ 

This is the time in which those friendships that 
give happiness or consolation, relief or security^ are 
generally formed. A wise and good man is never 
so amiable as in his unbended and fiimiliar intervals. 
Heroic generosity, or philosophical discoveries, 
may compel veneration and respect, but love always 
implies some kind of natural or voluntary equality, 
and is only to be excited by that levity and cheer* 
fulness which disencumber all minds from awe and 
solicitude, invite? the modest to freedom, and ex- 
ult the timorous to confidence. This easy gaiety- 
is certain tp please, whatever be the character of 
him that exerts it : if our superiors descend from 
their elevation, we love them for lessening the dis- 
tance at which we are placed below them ; and in- 
feriors, from whom we can receive Ap lasting ad- 
vantage, will always keep our affections while their 
sprightliness and mirth contribute to our pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affected by 
the sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of plea- 
Wire; we look on the height and strength of the 
liulwarks with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, for we 
cannot think of defence without admitting images 
of danger; but we range delighted and jocund 
through the gay apartments of the palace, because 
nothing is impressed by them on the mind but joy 
and festivity. Such is the difference between great 
and amiable characters; with protectors we are 
safe, with cpmpanions we are happy. 
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In tenui fo^or.— virg. 
/ WhAl tdl in sknder thingi ! 

It is very difficult to write on the minuter parts 
of literature without failing either to please or 
instruct Too much nicety of detail disgusts the 
greatest part of readers^ and to throw a multitude 
of particulars under general heads, and lay down 
rules of extensive comprehensioUt is to common 
understandings of little use. They who undertake 
these subjects are therefore always in danger, aa 
one or other inconvenience arises to their imagina^ 
tion, of frighting us with rugged science, or amus* 
ing us with empty sound. 

In criticising the work of Milton, there is, indeed^ 
opportunity to intersperse passages that can hardly 
fail to relieve the languors of attention ; and since 
in examining the variety and choice of the pauses 
with which he has diversified his numbers, it will be 
necessary to exhibit the lines in which they are to 
be found, perhaps the remarks may be well com- 
pensated by the examples, and the irksomeness of 
grammatical disqui&itions somewhat alleviated. 

Milton formed his scheme of versification by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, wtfom he proposed to 
himself for his models, so far as the diffei ence of his 
language from 'theirs would permit the imitation. 
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There are indeed many inconveniencies inseparable 
fix)m our heroic measure compared with that of 
Homer and Virgil ; inconveniencies, which it is no 
reproach to Milton not to have overcome, because 
they are in their own nature insuperable ; but 
, against which he has struggled with so much art 
land diligence, that he may at least be said to have 
deserved success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be considered 
as consisting of fifteen syllables, so melodiously dis- 
posed, that, as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authors, very pleasing and sonorous 
lyric measures are formed from the fragments of 
the heroic It is, indeed, scarce possible to break 
them in such a manner but that invenias etiam dis^ 
jecti membra pot'tce^ some harmony will still remain, 
atad the due proportions of sound will always be 
discovered. This measure therefore allowed great 
variety of pauses, and great liberties of connecting 
one verse with another, because wherever the line 
was interrupted, either part singly was musical. 
But the ancients seem to have confined this privi- 
lege to hexameters ; for in their other measures, 
though longer than the English heroic, those who 
wrote after the refinements* of versification, venture 
so seldom to change their pauses, that every varia- 
tion may be supposed rather a compliance with 
necessity thsin the choice of judgment. 

Milton w&s constrained within the narrow limits 
of a measure not very harmonious in the utmost per- 
fection ; the single parts, therefore, into which it was 
to be sometimes broken by pauses, were in danger 
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of losing the very form of verse. This has, perhaps, 
noUrithstanding all his care, sometimes happened. 

As harmony is the end of poetical measures, no 
part of a verse ought to be so separated from the 
rest as not to remain still more harmonious than 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, 
that it is part of a verse. This rule in the old hex- 
ameter might be easily observed, but in English 
will very frequently be in danger of violation ; for 
the order and regularity of accents cannot well be 
perceived in a succession of fewer than three sylla- 
bles, which will confine the English poet to only 
five pauses ; it being supposed, that when he con- 
nects one line with another, he should never make 
a full pause at less distance than that of three sylla- 
bles from the beginning or end of a verse. 

That this rule should be universally and indis- 
pensably established, perhaps cannot be granted; 
something may be allowed to variety, and lome- 
thing to the adaptation of the numbers to the sub- 
ject ; but it will be found generally necessary, and 
the ear will seldom fail to suffer by its {^eglect. 

Thus when a single syllable is cut off from the 
rest, it must either be united to the line with which 
the sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it 
be united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony ; 
if disjoined, it must stand alone, and with regard 
to music be superfluous ; for there is no harmony 
in a single sound, because it has no proportion to 
another. 



Hypocrites austerely talk^ 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure ; and commands to soine^ leaves ffee to all. 
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When two syllables likewise sre afaseiDded from 
the rest, they evidently want some associate sougds 

tomake them hannoiiloiis. 



Ey« 

— — HDOire ^ipdeefel iiian to dMcae, 
Ghann'd with Arcadian pipe, the post'nd ned 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhik 
To re-salute the world with sacred Bg^t 
Leocodiea wak'd. 



fie ended, and the nn gave signal hii^ 
To the bright minister that watch'd: hebkw- 
His trunpet. 

First in the east his glorioas lamp was seen. 
Regent of day ; and all th* horizon round 
Inrested with bright imys, jeoond to nm 
His longitude throu^ heave's hii^ road ; ihe gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd. 
Shedding sweet influence. 

The same defect is perceived in the following 
line, where the pause is at the second syllable from 
the beginnifig. 

The race 
Of that wild rout Uiat tore the Thradan bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture 'till the savage damour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor oould the muse defend 
Her son. So fidl not thou, who thee implores. 

When the pause fiiUs upon the third syllable or 
the seventh, the harmony is better preserved ; but 
as the third and seventh are weak syllatdes^ the 
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period leaves the ear unsatisfied, and in expecta- 
tion of the remaining part of the verse. 

— He, with hifl horrid crew, 
LtLj Tanquished, ruling in the fiery gulf, 
Canfbiiiided throu^ inaomtaL But his doom 
Beienr'd him to move wrmtfa ; for now the thou^t 
Both of lost happincis and lasting pain 
Torments him. 



God,— with frequent intercourBe, 
Thither will send his winged messengers 
On errands of supernal grace. .80 sung 
The glorious train ascending. 

It may be, I think, established as a rule, that a 
pause which concludes a period should be made for 
the most part upon a strong syllable, as the fourth 
and sixth; but those pauses which only suspend 
the sense may be placed upon the weaker. Thus 
the rest in the third line of the first passage satisfies 
the ear better than in the fourth, and the close of 
the second quotation better than of the third. 

—The eyil soon 
Brawn hack, redounded (as a flood) on those 
From whom it sprung ; impossible to mix 
With blessedness. 



—What we by day 
Lop ofergrown, or prune, or pn^, or bind. 
One night or two with wanton growth derides. 
Tending to wild. 

The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease as mde 
As we need walk, till youngnr hands ere kmg 
Assist «#. 
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The rest in the fifth place has the same' incon- 
venience as in the seventh and third, that the syl- 
lable is weak. 

* 

Beast now with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl. 
And fish with fish, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour'd each other : Nor stood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim, 
Glar'd on him passtrag-. 

The noblest and most majestic pauses which our 
versification admits, are upon the fourth and sixth 
syllables, which are both strongly sounded in a 
pure and regular verse, and ^t either of which the 
line is so divided, that both members participate of 
harmony. 

Bat now at last the sacred influence 
Of li^t appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots flir into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering daum : here nature first begins 
. ^ Her furthest yerge, and chaos to retire. 

But far above all others, if I can give any credit 
. to my own ear, is the rest upon the sixth syllable, 
which, taking in a complete compass of sound, such 
as is sufiicient to constitute one of our lyric mea- 
sures, makes a full and solemn close. Some pas- 
sages which conclude at this stop, I could never 
read without some strong emotions of delight or 
.admiration. 

Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd. 
Thou with the eternal wisdom didst converse^ 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didst play ' 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleut'd 
With thy celestial sojiff. 



k 
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Or other worlds they seem'd^ or happy isles^ 
Like those Hesperian gardens fkm'd of old^ 
Fortunate fields^ and groyes, and flow'ry vales^ 
Thrice happy isles ! But who dwelt happy there^ 
He stay'd not to inqtttr^ . 



-He blew 



His trumpet, heard in Oreb since, perhaps 
When God descended ; and, perhaps, once more 
To sound at general doom. 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard 
to the pauses and flow of his verses into each other, 
it will appear, that he has performed all that our 
language would admit ; and the comparison of his 
numbers with those who have cultivated the same 
manner of writing, will show that he excelled as 
much in the lower as the higher parts of his art» 
and that his skill in harmony was not less than his 
invention or his learning. 
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Ditleis inexpertu cttUura potenHs amid, 
Experius metuit. nowu 

To eonrt iht grett oneB, and to soothe tlieir pride, 

Seemi a sweet task to those that never tried ; 

But those that have, know weU that danger's near.— — cabech. 

The Sciences having long seen their votaries la- 
bouring for the benefit of mankind without reward, 
put up. their petition to Jupiter for a more equi- 
table distribution of riches and honours. Jupiter 
was moyed at their complaints, and touched with 
the approaching miseries of men, whom the Scu 
enceSf wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were 
now threatening to forsake, and who would have 
been reduced by their departure to feed in dens 
upon the mast of trees, to hunt their prey in deserts, 
and to perish under the paws of animals stronger 
and fiercer than themselves. 

A synod of the celestials was therefore convened, 
in which it was resolved, that Patronage should 
descend to the assistance of the Sciences. Patron* 
sige was the daughter of Astrea, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the school of Truths by 
the Goddesses, whom she was now appointed to 
protect. She had from her mother that dignity of 
aspect, which struck terror into fidse merit, and 
firom her mistress that reserve^ which made her 
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only accessible to those whom the Sciences brought 
into her presence. 

She came down, with the general acclamation 
of all the powers that favour learning. Sope danced 
before her, and Liberality stood at her sid^ 
ready to scatter by her direction the gifts which 
Fortune, who followed her, was commanded to 
supply. As she advanced towards Parnassus, the 
doud which had long bung over it, was imme- 
diately dispelled. The shades, before withered with 
drought, spread their original verdure, and the flow* 
ers that had languished with chilness brightened 
their colours, and invigorated theu* scents, the 
Muses tuned their harps, and exerted their voices ; 
and all the concert of nature welcomed her arrival. 

On Parnassus she fixed her residence^ in a palace 
raised by the Sciences^ and adorned with whatever 
oould delight the eye» elevate the imagination, or 
enlarge the understanding. Here she dispersed the 
gifts of JPbrtune with the impartiality of Justice^ 
and the discernment of Truth. Her gate stood 
always open, and JETop^ sat at the portal, inviting 
to entrance all whom the Sciences numbered in 
their train. The court was therefore thronged with 
innumeraUe multitudes, of whom, though many 
returned disappointed, seldom any had confidenot 
to complain ; for Patronage was known to n^lact 
few, but for want of the due claims to her regard. 
Those, therefo(re, who had solicited her ftvour with* 
out success, generally withdrew from public notice^ 
and either diverted their attention to meaner em* 
ployments, or endeavoured to supply their deficieii* 
cies by closer application. 
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In time, however, the number of those who had 
miscarried in their pretensions grew so great, that 
they became less ashamed of their repulses ; and 
instead of hiding their disgrace in retirement, be- 
gan to besiege the gates of the palace, and obstruct 
the entrance of such as they thought likely to be 
more caressed. The decisions of Patronage, who 
was but half a Groddess, had been sometimes erro- 
neous; and though she always made haste to rec- 
tify her mistakes, a few instances of her fallibility 
encouraged every one to appeal from her judgment 
to his own and that of his companions, who are al- 
ways ready to clamour in the common cause, and 
elate each other with reciprocal applause. 

Hope was a steady friend to the disappointed, 
and Impudence incited them to accept a second 
invitation, and lay their daim again before Patron^ 
age. They were again, for the most part, sent back 
with ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and 
Impudence more resolutely zealous ; they therefore 
contrived new expedients, and hoped at last to pre- 
vail by their multitudes, which were always increas- 
ing, and their perseverance, which Hope and Irn^ 
pudence forbade them to relax. 

Patroruige having been long a stranger to the 
heavenly assemblies, began to degenerate towards 
terrestrial nature, and forget the precepts of JW- 
tice and Truth. Instead of confining her friend- 
ship to the Sciences^ she suffered herself, by little 
and little, to contract an acquaintance with Pride^ 
the son of Fahehood^ by whose embraces she had 
two daughters. Flattery and Caprice. Flattery 
was nursed by Liberality ^ va^ Caprice by Fcr^ 
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tunCf without any assistance from the lessons of 
the Sciences. 

Patronage began openly to adopt the sentiments 
and imitate the manners of her husband, by whose 
opinions slie now directed her decisions with very 
little heed to the precepts of Truth ; and as her 
daughters continually gained upon her affections^ 
ihe Sciences lost their influence, till none found 
much reason to boast of their reception, but those 
whom Caprice or Flattery conducted to her 
throne. 

The throngs who had so long waited, and so 
often been dismissed for want of recommendation 
from the Sciences ^ were delighted to see the power 
of those rigoroor Goddesses tending to its extinc- 
tion. . Their patronesses now renewed their encour- 
agements. Hope smiled at ^he approach of Capriee^ 
and Impudence was always at hand to introduce 
her clients to Flattery. \ 

Patronage had now » learned to procure herself 
reverence by ceremonies and formalities, and, in* 
stead of admitting. her petitioners to an immediate 
audience, ordered the antich amber to be erected, 
called among mortals, the Hall of Eapectation: 
Into this hall the entrance was easy to those whom 
Impudence had consigned to Flattery, and it was 
therefore crowded with a promiscuous throng, 9A^ 
sembled from every comer of the earth, pressing 
forward with the utmost eagerness of desire, and 
agitated with all the anxieties of competition. 

They entered this general receptacle with ardour 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of speedy access 
under the conduct of Flattery, to the presence of 
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were led at last to the cottage of Independence^ the 
daughter of Fortitude; where they were taught 
by Prudence and Parsimony to support themselves 
in dignity and quiet 
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. Jam nunc tninaci murmure camuum 
Persiringis aitres,jam litui strepunt.—'^HOR* 

Lo ! now the clarion's voice I hear^ 
\' Its threat'ning munnurs pierce mine ett, ' 

,. . . And in thy lines with hnusen breath 

The frumpet sounds the charge of death."— f&akcis. . 

J,. . ■ ■ . » ... - 

It has been long observed^ that the idea of bseauty 
js vague and undefined, different in different minds, 
and diversified by, time or place. It has. been a 
'.term hitherto used to signify that which pleases, us 
we know not why, and in our approbation of which 
we can justify our8elveS:.only by the concuci^nc^ of 
^numbers, without much power of . enforcing our 
opinion upon others by any argument, but example 
and authority, ^t i^ indeed, so little dubjeqt to the 
examinations of reason, that Paschal supposes it to 
end where demonstration begins,, and maintains, 
that without incongruity and absurdity we cannot 
^peak of geometrical beautt/. 

To trace all the sources of that various pleasure 
which we ascribe to the agency of beauty, or to dis- 
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entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would, perhaps^ require a very great part of the 
life of Aristotle or Plato. It is, however, in many 
cases apparent, that this quality is merely relative 
and compiurative ; that we pronounce things beau- 
tiful because they have something which we agree, 
for whatever reascHi, to call beauty, in a greater de- 
gree than we have been accustomed to find it in 
other things of the same kind ; and that we transfer 
the epithet as our knowledge increases, and appro- 
priate it to higher excellence, when higher excel- 
lence comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind ; 
and therefore Boileau justly remarks, that the 
books which have stood the test of time, and been 
admired through all the changes which the mind of 
man has suffered from the various revolutions of 
knowledge, and the prevalence of contrary customs, 
have, a better claim to our regard than any modem 
can boast, because the long continuance of their 
reputation proves that they are adequate to our 
fiumlties, and agreeable to nature. 

It is^ however, the task of criticism to establish 
prindples; to improve opinion into knowledge; 
and to distinguish those means of pleasing whidi 
depend upon known causes and rational deduction, 
from the nameless and inexplicable elegancies whicb 
appeal wholly to the fancy, from whicli we feel de- 
light, but know not how they produce it, and which 
may well be termed the enchantress of the soul. 
Criticism reduces those regions of literature under 
the dominion of science, which have hitherto 

VOL. V. K 
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known only the anarchy of Ignorance, the caprices 
of fancy, and the tyranny of prescription. 

There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination as the accom- 
modation of the sound to the sense, or the repf&- 
sentation of particular images, by the flow of the 
verse in which they are expressed. Every student 
has innumerable passages, in which he, and perhaps 
he alone, discovers such resemblances; and ttnce 
the attention of the present race of poetical readers 
seems particularly turned upon this species of ele- 
gance, I shall endeavour to exiamine how much 
these conformities have been observed by the poets, 
or directed by the critics, how far they can be 
established upon nature and reason, and oh what 
occasions they have been practised by Milton. 

Homer, the father of all poetical beanty, has been 
particularly celebrated by IKoiiyfeitis of HdKcar- 
nassus, as '^ he that, of all the poets, exhiMted the 
greatest variety of sound ; for there are," says he, 
^ innmmerable passages, in which length of tame, 
bulk of body, extremity of passion, and stiHneM of 
repose; or, in which, on the contrary, bretity^ 
speed, and eagerness, are evidently marked out by 
the sound of the syllables. Thus live anguish tod 
slow pace with which the blind Polypheme groped 
out with his hands the entrance of his cave, are 
perceived in the cadence of the verses which de- 
scribe it* 






i 
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Meantime the Cyclop nging with his wounds 
Spreads his wide arms^ and searches round and roand. 

The critie ttien {Ntocee^ to shew, that the ef- 
forts of Achilles struggling in his armour agfdnst 
the current of a river, sometimes resisting' and 
sometimes yielding, may be pero^Ted in the elisidhs 
of the sylkbles, the slow sucoesBion of the feet, and 
the strength of the consonants. 



So oft the surge, in wat'ry mountains spread, 

Beats oii \& \»Ai, or bursts upon his head. 

Yet, ditmtlMft stffl, the Adverse flood be hhiTts^ 

Aad still indignant boands above the wares. 

Tir'd by the tides, his knees rehuc with toil; 

Wish'd from beneath him, slides the slimy soiL— ^-rori. 

Whra Homer describes the crush of men daAed 
against a lock, he colleots the most unpleasing and 
harsh sounds* 

■' ■ His bloody hand 
Snatoll'd t«D^ udiappy I of my martial band. 
And dash'd like dog^ t^jshist the stony floor: 
The parement swims with brains and mingled gore.*— rors. 

And when he would place before the eyes some- 
thing dreadful and astonishing, he makes choice 
of the strongest Vowels, and the letters of most 
difficult utterance. 
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Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field. 

And circling terrors fill'd th' expressite difeld.-*— ?of£' 

Many other examples Dionysus prodooes ; bot 
these will suffidently shew, that either he was fan- 
ciful, or we have lost the genuine pronunciaiion ; 
for I know not whether, in any one of these in- 
stances, such similitude can be discovered. It 
seems, indeed, probable, that the veneration with 
which Homer was read, produced many suppositi- 
tious beauties: for though it is certain, that the 
sound of many of his verses very justly corresponds 
with the things expressed, yet, when the force of 
bis imagination, whidi gave him full possession of 
every object, is considered, together with the 
flexibility of his language, of which the syllables 
might be often contracted or dilated at pleasure, it 
will seem unlikely that such conformity should 
happen less frequently even without design. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Vii^I, 
who wrote amidst the light of criticism^ and who 
owed so much of his success to art and labour, 
endeavoured, among other excellencies, to exhibit 
this similitude ; nor has he been less happy in this 
than in the other graces of versification. This 
felicity of his numbers was, at the revival of learn- 
ing, displayed with great elegance by Vida, in his 
Art of Poetry. 



JIaud satis est Hits uiatn^ claudere versum," 
Omnia sed numeris vocmipi concordOms apiant. 
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Aique sano qwecunque canunt imitantur, et apta 

Verborum fiteie, et quaiito carminis ore. 

Nam diversa opus eit veluii dare versibus ora, ■ 

Hie meiior motuque pedum, et pemicibus alts, 

MoUe vtam taciio lapsu per levia radii : 

lUe autem membris, ac mole ignamus ingens 

Jncedit, tarda moHmtJie subsidendo* 

Ecce aliquis stdnt egregio pudckerrimus ore, 

Cui latum membris Venus omnibus ajfflat honorem. 

Contra alius rudis, informes ostendit et artus, 

Hirsutumque superciUum, ac caudam sinuosam, 

Ingratus visu, soniiu ilketabilis ipso. 

Ergo ubi jam naadts spumas salis cere ruentes 

Incubuere mart, videas spumare reductis 

Commlsum remis, rostrisque strideutihus eequor. 

Tunc longe sale saxa sonant, tunc etjreta ventis 

IncipiufU agitata tumescere : Uttorejluctus 

lUidunt rauco, atque refracta remurmurai unda 

Ad scopulos, cumulo insequitur pntruptus aquae mons."^ 

Cum vero ex alto speculatus canrula Nereus 

J^eniit in morem stagni, placidteque paludis, 

Labitur unda vadis abies, natat uncta carina. ■ 

Verba etiam res exiguas angusta sequuntur, 

Ingentesque juvant ingentia : cuncta gigantem 

Vasta decent, vultus immanes, pectora lata, 

Et magni membrorum artus, magna ossa lacertique, 

Atque adeo, siquid geritur moUmtne magna, 

Adde moram, et pariter tecum quoquc verba laborent 

Segnia : seu quando vi muUa gUba coactis 

JEtemum frangenda bidentibus, cequore seu eum 

Comua veUxtarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At mora sijuerit damna, properare jubebo. 

Si se forte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor ; 

Ferte citijlammas, date tela, repellite pestem. 

Ipse etiam versus mat, in preecepsque feratur, 

Immenso cum preedpiians ruit Oceano nox, 

Aut cum perculsus graviter procumbit humi bos* 

Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipsa quoquc ultro 

Carmina pauUsper cursu cessare videbis 

In medio interrupta : quierunt cumfreta ponti, 

Postquam aurte posucre, quiescere protinus ipsum 
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Cemere erif, mediis^ incctptU iistere vernuu 
Quid dicam, senior cum telmm imbeUe sine ieim 
Invalidusjaciig et defietis mribus stger 9 
Num quoque turn versus segni pariter pede iamgruet : 
Sanguis hebet, frigent effcetm in corpore vires* 
Fortem auiemjuveneni deceatprorumpere in arcey, 
Evertisse domos, prc^fractaque quadrupedamtum 
Pectora peetoribus perrumpere, stemere turre$ 
IngenieSi tptoquefsrum dare Junera campQ^ 



'Tis not enough his yenes to oomplete. 
In measure^ number^ (at determin'd fbeU 
To all, proportion'd tonig he most dispense. 
And make the sound a picture of the sense ; 
The correspondent words exacdy frames 
The look, the fefttures, and the mien the same. 
With rapid feet and wingp, without delay. 
This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away ; 
This blooms with yout^i and beauty in his fiio^ 
And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb a Qraoe ; 
That, of rude form, his uncouth membefs showi^ 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rou^ h|OWi|; 
His monstrous tail, in many a fold and Wind, 
Voluminous and yast, curls up bdiind ; 
At once the image and the lines appear. 
Rude to the eye, and frightftil to the ear* 
Lo ! when the sailors steer the pond'rous ships. 
And plough, with braxen beaks, the foamy deeps. 
Incumbent on the main that roars arounct* 
Beneath the lab'ring oars the wayes resound ; 
The prows wide echoing thro' the dark profound. 
To the loud call each distant rock replies ; 
Tost by the starm the tow'ring surges rise ; 
While the hoarse ocean befits the sounding shore, 
Dash*d from the strand, the flying waters roar. 
Flash at tl^e shock^ and gathering^ in a heap. 
The liquid mountains rise, and oyer-hang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car suryeys, 
And calms at one regard the raging seas, 
Stretch'd l^ke a peaoeftd lake the deep subsideSj, 
And the pitcb'd yessel oWthe suifo^ gUdep, 
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When thiiigB an small, the tenna ahould still be so : 

For low words please us when the theme is low* 

But when some giant, horrible and grim. 

Enormous in his gait, and vast in ev'ry limb. 

Stalks tow'iing on ; the swelling words must rise 

In just proportion to the monster's size. 

If some hnrge weight hia huge anna strive to shove. 

The verae too labours ; the throng'd words scarce move. 

When eadi stiff dod beneath the pond'rous plough 

Cmmblea and breaks, th' encumber'd lines must flow. 

Nor less, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unfhrl their shrouds^ and hoist the wideostretch'd sails. 

But if the poem su£fers from delay. 

Let the lines fly precipitate away. 

And when thf viper issues from the brake. 

Be quick ; with stones, and brands, and fire, attack 

His rising crest, and drive the serpent back. 

When night descends, or stunn'd by num'nnis strokes. 

And groaning, to the earth dn^ the vast ox ; 

The line too sinks with correspondent sound. 

Flat with the steer, and headlong to the ground. 

IVhen the wild waves subside, and tempests oease, 

And huah die roarings of the sea to peace ; 

So oft we see the interrupted strain 

Stopp'd in the midst — and with the silent main 

Pause for a space — at last it glides c^;ain. 

When Priam atzains his agedarms,,to throw 

His unavailing jav*lin at the foe ; 

(His blood congeal*d, and ev'ry nerve unstrtmg) 

Then with the theme complies the artftil song ; 

Like him, the soHtary numbera flow. 

Weak, trembling, melancholy, stifle, and sbw. 

Not so young Pyrrhus, who with rapid force 

Beats down embattled armies in his course. 

The raging youdi on trembling Ilion fUls, 

Bums her atrong gates, and shakes her lofty walls; 

Provokes his flying courser to the speed. 

In frdi career to charge the warlike steed : 

He piles, the field with mountaina of thejsbin ; 

He pourSf he storms,, ha thunders tbg^\ the plain.— —ntt. 

From the Italian gardens Fbpe* seems tohwe 
transplanted this flower, thfe growth of happier 
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diraateSj into a soil less adapted to its nature, and 
less favourable to its increase. 

Sofl is the Btnia, when Zephyr gently blows^ 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud billows 'lash the sounding shove. 

The hoarse rough verse should Uke the tqrrent roar. 

IVhcn Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move alow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o'er th' unbending com, and skims aikong the main. 



From these lines, laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expected from the most diligent endeavours 
after this imagery of sound. The verse intended 
to represent the whisper of the vernal breeze, must 
be confessed not much to excel in softness or volu^ 
bility ; and the smooth stream runs with a perpe- 
tual dash of jarring consonants. The noise and 
turbulence of the torrent, is, indeed, distinctly 
imaged, for it requires very little skill to make our 
language rough : but in these lines, which men- 
tion the effort of Ajax, there is no particular hea- 
viness, obstruction, or delay. The swiftness of 
Camilla is rather contrasted than exemplified; 
why the verse should be lengthened ta express 
speed, will not easily be discovered. In the dactyls 
used for that purpose by the ancients, two short 
syllables were pronounced with such rapidity, as 
to be equal only to one long ; they, therefore, na- 
turally exhibit the act of passing through a long 
space in a short time. But the Alexandrine, by 
its pause in the midst, is a tardy and stately mea- 
sure ; and the word unbending, one of the most 
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sluggish and slow which our language affords, can- 
not much accelerate its motion. 

These rules and these examples have taught our 
present critics to inquire very studiously and 
minutely into sounds and cadences. It is, there- 
fore^ useful to examine with what skill they have 
proceeded ; what discoveries they have made ; 
and whether any rules can be established which 
may guide us hereafter in such researches. 
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— Experiar quid concedatur in ittos 
Quorum flamimia tegiiur cinis atque LaHn4L''''^tvr» 

More aa&ly truth to uige her daim presume^ 
On names now found alone on books and tomhs. 



There are few books on which more time is spent 
by young students, than on treatises which deliver 
the characters of authors ; nor any which oftener 
deceive the expectation of the reader, or fill bis 
mind with more opinions which the progress of his 
studies and the increase of his knowledge oblige 
him to resign. 

Baillet has introduced his collection of the de- 
dsions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
prejudices which mislead the critic, and nose the 
passions in rebellion against the judgment His 
catalogue, though large, is imperfect ; and who can 
hope to complete it ? The beauties of writing have 
been observed to be often such as cannot in the pre- 
sent state of human knowledge be evinced by evi- 
dence, or drawn out into demonstrations ; they are 
therefore wholly subject to the imagination, and do 
not force their effects upon a mind pre-occupied by 
unfavourable sentiments, nor overcome the counter- 
action of a false principle or of stubborn partiality. 

To convince any man against his will is hard, 
but to please him against his will is justly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of human 

2 



abilities. Intei:est apd passion will hold out long 
ag^Qst the closest siege of diagrams and syllo- 
gisms, but they are absolutely impregnable to 
imagery and sentiment; and will fqr ever bid 
defiance, to the most powerful strains of Virgil or 
Homer, though they may give way in time to the 
batteries Qf EucUd or Archimedes. 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a critic, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet tp learn, from tjnat negligence 
which sometimes steals upon the moH vigilant cau- 
tion, and that fallibility to which the condition of 
natuije has subjectied every human understanding i 
but firpm a thousand, extrinsic and accidental 
causes, from, every thing which can excite kindness 
or malevolence, veneration or contempt. 

Many of those who have determined with great 
boldness upon the various degrees of literary merit, 
may be justly suspected of haying passed sentence, 
as Seneca remarks of Claudius, 

* 

Una tantutn parte audita, 
Scepe et nulla, 

• 

without much knowledge of the cause before them : 
foi; it will not easily be imagined of Langbaine, Bor- 
ricbius, or lUpin, that they had very accurately 
perused all the books which they praise or censure : 
or that, even if nature and learning had qualified, 
them, for judges, they could read for ever with the 
attention necessary to just criticism. Such per- 
formances^ however, ane nqt wholly without their 
use; fprth^y are conunonlyjast echoes to the voice 
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of fiime, and transmit the general suffrage of man- 
kind when tbey have no partiailar motives to sup- 
press it 

Critics, like the rest of mankind, are very fre- 
quently misled by interest. The bigotry with which 
editors regard the authors whom they illustrate or 
correct, has been generally remarked. Dryden was 
known to have written most of his critical disserta- 
tions only to recommend the work upon which he 
then .happened to be employed ; and Addison is 
suspected to have denied the expediency of poetical 
justice, because his own Cato was condemned to 
perish in a good cause. 

There are prejudices which authors, not other- 
wise weak or corrupt, have indulged without scru- 
ple ; and perhaps some of them are so complicated 
with our natural affections, that they cannot easily 
be disentangled from the heart. Scarce any can 
hear with impartiality a comparison between the 
writers of his own and another country ; and though 
it cannot, I think, be charged equally on all na^ 
tions, that they are blinded with this literary 
patriotism, yet there are none that do not look 
upon their authors with the fondness of affinity, 
and esteem them as well for the place of their birth, 
as for their knowledge or their wit. There is, 
therefore, seldom much respect due to comparative 
criticism, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unless the judge is of a nation equally 
indifferent to both. The Italians could not for a 
long time believe, that there was any learning be- 
yond the mountains ; and the French seem gene- 
rally persuaded, that there are no wits or reaaoners 
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equal to their own. I can scarcely conceive that 
if Scaliger had not considered himself as allied to 
Virgil, by being bom in the same country, he 
would have found his works so much superior to 
those of Homer, or have thought the controversy 
worthy of so much zeal, vehemence^ and acrimony. 

There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any dis- 
honour to be sometimes misguided. Criticism has 
so often given occasion to the envious and ill-natured 
of gratifying their malignity, that some have thought 
it necessary to recommend the virtue of candour 
without restriction, and to preclude all future li- 
berty of censure. Writers possessed with this opi* 
nion are continually enforcing civility and decency, 
recommending to critics the proper diffidence of 
themselves, and inculcating the veneration due to 
celebrated names. 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
of arrogance and severity have much more benevo^- 
lence of modesty than the rest of mankind ; or that 
they feel in their own hearts, any other intenticm 
than to distinguish themselves by their softness and 
delicacy. Some are modest because they are timo- 
rous, and some are lavish of praise because they 
hope to be repaid. 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
writers, when they attack none of those truths 
which are of importance to the happiness of roan- 
kind, and have committed no other offence than 
that of betraying their own ignorance or dulness. 
I should think it cruelty to crush an insect who 
had prpvoked me only by buzzing^ my ear ; and 
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would not wilHngfy iliWrrapt the dream of Imniilei^ 
itiipidity, or diestrt^ tli6 jest if?liich makes its tmidior 
laugb. Yet I am fkr fr6m thmk&ig this tendemeto 
UDiveraalljf ifnecebsny; for he that writes may Be 
comidek«d as h kiAd of general challenger, whotn 
every one hin a right to attack ; shite he (^uits thfe 
oommon rimk of fife^ tsteps forward beyond the list, 
and offiniB his merit to thie ptiUic judgment T6 
oommenee author is to clidm praise, and ho man 
can justly aspire to honour, but at the, hazard of 
disgrace. 

But whatever be dedded concerning oontempd- 
raries, whom he that knows the treach^ of this 
human heart, and considers how often We gratify 
our own pride or envy under the appearance of ccm- 
tending for ellegahoe and propriety, will find him* 
self not much inclined to disturb : there can surely 
be no exemptions pleaded to secure thebi fix)m cri- 
ticism, who can no longer suffer by r6ptbach, ind 
of whom nothing now remains but their writings 
and their names. Upon these authors the critic 
is undoubtedly at full liberty to exercise the strict- 
est severity, sincd he end a nger s only his owb fame, 
and like iEneas when he drew his swbrd in the 
infiemal regions, ettcoiknteirs phantdtes which can- 
not be wounded. He may indeed pay some regard 
to established reputation ; but hi can by that shew 
of reverence cbhsiilt only his oWn security, for all 
other motives are now at an tn6. 

The ffaults of a writer of acknowledged e&cel- 
lenoe ate more dangerous, because the infliienti^ 
of his example is more extensive ; and the interest 
of learning requues that they ifhould be ditadveied 
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and stigmatized, befove they have the sanction d[ 
antiquity omferred upcm theft), and become pre- 
cedents of indisputaUe authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addison, as 
one 0f the characteristics of a true criti<^ thit he 
^nls out beauties rather than faults. But it is 
xatiier natural to a man of learning and genius to 
apply himself chiefly to the study of writers ^ho 
kave more beauties than &ults to be disphyed : for 
live duty of criticism is neither to depreciate, nor 
dignify by partial representations, but to hold out 
tiie light of reason, whatever it may discover ; and 
to promulgate the determinations of truth, what- 
ever she shiA dictate. 
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— Bwiw aiqtujidus 
Judex'-^ftr obstanie$ catervoi 
ExpUcmi ma vidor ormtf.-*— bob. 

Ftepetnal nMgbtrale It ha 

Who keeps itrict juitioe ftin ia tight ; 
VHio bidfy the crowd at awftil dittmee gase. 

And irirtue't iiiimi ikiadmLdj diq^ya.— — f a^ircif . 

The resemblance of poetic numbers, to the sub- 
ject which they mention or describe, may be 
considered as general or particular'; as consist- 
ing in the fldW and structure of a whble passage 
tnkelk tx^gether, or at comprised in the sound of 



I 
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gome emphatical and descriptive wordfi^ or in the 
cadence and harmony of single verses. 

The general resemUarice of the sound to the sense 
is to be found in every language which admits of 
poetry, in every author whose force of/anqr enables 
him to impress images strongly on his own mind^ 
and whose choice and variety of language readily 
supply him with just representations. To such a 
writer it. is natural to change his measure. with his 
subject^ even without any effort of the understand- 
ing, or intervention of the judgment To revolve 
jollity and mirth necessarily tunes the voice ,of a 
poet to gay and sprightly notes, as it fires his eye 
with vivacity ; and reflection on gloomy situations 
and disastrous events, will sadden his numbers, as it 
will cloud his countenance. But in such passages 
there is (»ily the similitude of pleasure to pleasure, 
and of grief to grief, without any immediate appli- 
cation to particular images. The same flow of joy- 
ous verification will celebrate the jollity of mar- 
riage, and the exultation of triumph ; and the same 
languor of melody will suit the complaints of an 
absent lover, as of a conquered, king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
sions we make the music which we imagine our- 
selves to hear, that y^€' modulate the poem by our 
own disposition, and ascribe to the numbers the 
effects of the sense. We may observe in life, that 
it is not easy to deliver a pleasing message in an 
unpleasing manner, and that we readily associate 
beauty and deformity with those whom for any 
reason we love or hate. Yet it would be too daring 
to declare that all the., celebrated. adaptations of 
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harmoDy are chimerical ; that Homer had no ex- 
traordinaiy attention to the melody of his verse 
when he described a nuptial 



*Hyin$9 it A «fVt vtAv; V vfupmn i^ti^W 

HcKe Mcnd pomp, and genial fetst dellg^t^ 
And •olenm danoe^ and hymeneal rite ; 
Along the atnet the new«made bridea are led^ 
With tarchea flamingo to die nuptial bed ; 
- Hie yea AlU danoera in a circle bound 

To the aolt flute, and dttem'a aQver aoond*— — rors. 

that Vida was merely &nciful, when he supposed 
Virgtl endeavouring to represent by uncommon 
sweetness of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
iKneas ; 

Os, himeroiqite Deo simHu : natnque ipa decoram 
(ketariem nolo genetrix, lumenquejupeniae 
Fkrpureum, et krtos ocuHm afflarat honores ; 

The Trq|an diief qtpear'd in open iight, 

Aoguat in visage, and aeranely bright. 

Hia mothar goddeasi with hear hands divine. 

Had fimn'd hia eorilng lodu, and made hia temples ahine; 

And giVn hia rolling dyes a q[>ark1ing grace. 

And btcath'd a youthiiil tigoor on his fiwe^ ■ d eypbm. 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the 
harmony which he mentions : 

Fountains ! and ye that wazUe aa ye flow, 
MdodionamnimiUBl warbling tone hia pvaiae. 

That Milton understood the force of sounds well 
adjusted^ and knew the. compass an^ variety of the 

VOL. V. L 
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ancient measureiy oaniiot be doubted ; nice he was 
both a mufiician and a critic; but he seems to 
have considered these oonlbrmities of cadence^ as 
either not oflen attainable in our language, or as 
petty excellencies unworthy of his ambition : for 
it will not be found that he has always assigned the 
same cast of numbers to the same olgects. He has 
given in two passages very minute descriptions of 
angelic beauty ; but though the images are nearly 
the same, the numbers will be found upon compa- 
rison very diJQBerent : 



And now a stripling cherub he appears. 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his fiuse 
Yootii smilVl edestial, and to er'ry limb 
Suitable grace diffus'd, so weU he feign d ; 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curb on either cheek play'd : wings he tuorc 
Of many a colour d plume, sprinkled with goUL 



Some of the lines of this description are remarkably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correspondent with that symmetrical el^gancje and 
easy grace which they are intended to exhibit 
The failure, however, is fidly compensated by the 
representation of Raphael, which equally delights 
tiie ear and imagination : 



A taa|^ wing'd : rfz wings be wore to abide 
HIalineameirtidiidBe; aiepabtiiatdad • 
£adi sbonUlar broad, came mantling o'er his breast 
With r^ ^manm^ : themidiUeMir 
Girt like a starry zone bis waist, and roend 
SUrt04 Ua kins and tOil^ idA dffwny go^. 
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Aadoolonndlpp'd.failiMT'a: the third hit &et . 
ah^daw'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-ttnctur'd grain ! like Maia'a soii he stood. 
And thook fab phanet, that heat'nly flagupce fllTd 



The adumbration of particular and distinct images 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance of sound* 
is sometimes studied^ and sometimes casual. Every 
language has many words formed in imitation of 
the noises which they signify. Such are Stridor^ 
JBalOf and Beatus, in Latin; and in English to 
growlf to buzz, to hiss, and to jarr. Words of 
this kind give to a verse the proper similitude of 
sound, without much labour of the writer, and sudi 
hi^piness is therefore to be attributed rather to 
fwtune than skill; yet they are sometimes com- 
bined with great propriety, and undeniably contri- 
bute to enforce the impression of the idea. We 
hear the passing arrow in this line of Virgil ; 

Et ftigit horrendum stridens elapBa aagitta ; 

Th' impetnous arrow whiizei on the wing.— — rori. 

and the creeking of hell-gates, in the description 
by Milton; 



-Open fly 



With iBipetttoai recoil and Jarring aoiuid 
Th' infernal doors ; and on their hingea grate 
Harsh thunder. 

But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
dems, and perhaps the ancients, have observed, 
seem to be the product of blind reverence 
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upon fancy. Dionysius himself tells as, that the 
sound of Homer's verses sometimes e3(hibits the 
idea of corporeal bulk: is not this a discovery 
nearly approaching to that of the blind man, who, 
after long inquiry into the nature of the scarlet co- 
lour, found that it represented nothing so much as 
the clangour of a trumpet? The representative 
power of poetic harmony consists of sound and 
measure ; of the force of the syllables singly con- 
sidered, and of the time in which they are pfo- 
nounced, Sound can resemble nothing but sound, 
and time can measure nothing but motion and du- 
ration. 

The critics, however, have struck out other si- 
militudes ; nor is there any irregularity of numbers 
which credulous admiration cannot discover to be 
eminently beautifuL Thiis the propriety of each 
of these lines has been celebrated by writers whose 
opinion the world has reason to regard : 

Vertitur interea cesium, it ruit oceano noap.— — 

Meantime the rapid heay'ns rowl'd down the Ught, 
And on the ahaded ocean rnah'd the nig^t.<^— dktdin. 



Stermiiur, examfm^ue tremens procumlnt humi boi, 

Down dropa ihebeiBt|,iior needa s aeoond wodnd ; 
But ^rawla in panga of death, and apana the graiuid. 

JIAYDEN. 

Pariuriunt monies, nascUur ridiculus musd 

The moontaina hhonr^ and a moose la horn.— koscommon. 

If all these observations are just, there must be 
some remarkable conformity between the sudden 



i 
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of night to day, the fidl of an ox under 
a UoWy and the birth of a mouBO £x>m a mountain ; 
ainoe we are told of all these images, that they are 
very strongly impressed by the same form and ter- 
mination of the verse. 

We may, however, without giving way to en- 
thustasm, admit that some beauties of this kind 
may be produced. A sudden stop at an unusual 
syllable may image the cessation of action, or the 
pause of discourse ; and Milton has very happily 
imitated the repetitions of an echo : 

— — * I fled, and cried out death : 
HeQ tremUed at the hideous name, and aigh'd 
From aU her caves, and hack resounded death. 

The measure of time in pronouncing may be 
varied so as veiy strongly to represent, not only 
the modes of external motion, but the quick or 
slow succession of ideas, and consequently the pas- 
sions of the mind. This at least was the power of 
the spondaic and dactylic harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diversities of sound. 
We can indeed sometimes, by encumbering and 
retarding the line, shew the difficulty of a progress 
OEiade by strong efforts and with frequent interrup- 
tkms, oi mark a slow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imaged the toil of Satan struggling 
through chaos ; 

So he with difficulty and lahonr hard 
Mov'd on : with difficulty and labour he— 

thus he has described the leviathans or whales ; 

unwieldy, enonnons in their gpik 
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But be has at other times n^^efttod such 
tatioiis^ as may be obsenred in the volofaility aiMl 
levity of these line% which express an aodoo tardy 
and teluctant 



-Deioent and fiJl 



To us is advene. IVhobat ftlt oflate^ 
When the Seroe foe hong en our broken rev 

InsultiBg Old pana'd iiil tiinme^ the 4Bep« 
With what conftiaion and bborioos flight 
We rank thus low ? Th' asooit 18 easy then. 

In another place, he describes the gentle glide 
of ebbing waters in a line remarluibly rough .and 
halting ; 



-Tripping 



With soft foot tow'ids the deqp who now had stopp'd 
Hissltuoes. 



It b not, indeed, to be expected, that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought 
never to counteract it ; and therefore Milton has 
bete certainly committed a fault like that of the 
pbyw, who looked on the earth when he imi^ored 
the heavens^ and to the heavens whm he addressed 
HnB earth* 

• Those who are determined to find in Milton, an 
assemblage of all the excellendes which have en^ 
iioUed all other poets, will perhaps be ofleoded 
that I do not celebrate his versification in higher 
terms ; for there are readers who discover that in 
this passage. 

So stietch'd out huge in length the arch-fiend lay. 

a kmg form« is described in a hng line ; but the 
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truth Is, that length of body is only mentioned in a 
slow line, to which it has only the resemblance of 
time to space, of an hour to a maypole. 

The same turn of ingenuity might perfcnrm won- 
ders upon the description of the ark : 

* 

Then from the moantains hewing timher tall. 

Began to build a Teasel of huge hulk ; 

Measur'd by cubit^ lengthy and breadth, and heig^tr 

In these lines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk; but this is effected by the 
enumeration, not by the measure ; for what analogy 
can there be between modulations of sound, and 
corporeal dimensions ? 

Milton indeed seems only to have regarded this 
species of embellishment so ftr as not to reject it 
when it came unsought ; which would often happen 
to a mind so vigorous, employed upon a subject so 
various and extensive. He had, indeed, a greater 
and a nobler work to perform ; a single sentiment 
of moral or religious truth, a single image of life 
or nature would have been cheaply lost for a thou«* 
sand echoes of the cadence to the sense; and be 
who had undertaken to vindicate the wayi of God 
to man, mi^t have been accused of neglecting bia 
cause, had he lavished much of his attention upon 
sylUUes and sounds. . 
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ParaiM D§orum adtor, €t u^riqutm, 
Ifuanientis dum sapieniuE 
ComuUus etro ; nmncretrorium 
Vela dare, atque iterare eurtus 
Cogor r^ietoi d * ■ ■ HOfc. 

A fbgiti^ from heaVn and pxmTer^ 
1 motk'd at all rellgioiia hu, 

Deep adenc'd in the maiy kie 
Ofmadphiloiophy; bat now 
Hoist lafl, andbackmyToyvgeplov 

To tfiat Uat harbook'^ irfiich I kft beftre.-«->rEAyci^ 



To Ae RAMBLER. 

There are many diseases both of the body and 
mmd, which it is &r easier to prevent than 
to cure, and therefore I hope you will thinjk me 
employed in an office not uselen either to learns 
ing or virtue if I describe the symptoms of an iiw 
tellectual malady, whidi, though at first it seiaea 
only the passions, will, if not speedily remedied^ 
infect the reason, and, firom blasting the blossoms of 
knowledge, proceed in time to cankw the root. 

I was bom in the house of discord. My parents 
were of unsuitable ages, contrary tempers, and dif- 
ferent religions, and therefore employed the spirit 
and acuteness which nature had very liberally be- 
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stowed uponbotb» in hourly disputes, and incessant 
ccmtrivanoes to detect each other in the wrong ; so 
that firom the first exertions of reason I was bred a 
disputant, trained up in all the arts of domestic 
sophistry, initiated in a thousand low stratageiA^ 
nimUe shifts, and sly concealments ; versed in all 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole discipline oi fending and proving. 

It was necessarily my care to preserve the kindttesa 
of both the oontrovertists, and therefore I had very 
early formed the habit of suspending my judgment^ 
of hearing arguments with indifiersnce, inclining 
as occasion required to either sid^ and of holding 
myself undetermined between them till I knew for 
what opinion I might conveniently dedaito. , 

/Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the skill of dis«> 
putation; and, as we naturally love the arts ia 
which we believe ourselves to excel, I did not let 
my aUlities lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to 
be lost for want of practice. I engaged in perpe- 
tual wrangles with my schoolrfellows, and was never 
to be convinced or repressed by any other argu* 
ments than blows, by whidi my antagonists com- 
monly determined the controvert, as I was^ like 
Ihe Ronum orator, much more eminent for do- 
quence than courage. 

At the university I found my predominant ambi- 
tion completely gratified by the study of k>gia 
I impressed upon my memory a thousand axioms, 
and ten thousand distinctions, practised evtry 
form of syllogism, passed all my days in the schools 
of dtsputatioii, and slept every night with Smigle* 
cius on my piUow. 
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You will not doubt but such a gentni was mod 
nised to eminence by such application : I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the most artfiil oppo* 
nent that the university could boast» and became the 
terror and envy of all the candidates for philosophic 
oal reputation. 

My renown, indeed, was not purchased but at the 
price of all my time and all my studies. I never 
wpake but to contradict, nor declaimed hot in • de- 
fence of a position universally acknowledged to be 
fidse, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colours of false representation, 
and strengthened with all the art of fidhnoos 
subtil^. 

My fiither, who had no othar wish than to see 
Us son richer -than himself, easily oonchided that 
I should distinguish myself among the professors 
of the law ; and therefor^ when 1* had taken my 
Hfst degree, dispatched me to the Temple with a 
patamal admonition, that I should never suffer 
myself to feel shame, for nothing but modesty 
could retard my fortune. 

Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was^ I had 
not yet lost my reverence for victue, and therefore 
could not. receive such dictates without horror; 
but, however, was pleased with his determination of 
my course of life, because he placed me in the way 
that leads soonest from the prescribed walks of dis- 
cipline and education, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. 

I was now in the place where every mie catdies 
the contagion of vanity, and soon began to distin- 
guish myself by sophisms and paradoxes. I de- 
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ebnd war agiimt^all reoaved ojnnions and etta- 
Idished rules, and Welled .my balteriea particiilarly 
i^gaiiiat tboae univenal prindples which had' stood 
unshdcen in all the virissitudes of literature, and 
are ooosidered as the inviolaUe temples of truth, or 
the impregnable bulwarks of science. 

I applied myself chiefly to those parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and per- - 
ptesdty, and could readily produce all the arguments 
relating to matter and motimi, time and space; 
identity and infinity. 

I was equally able and equally willing to main* 
tain the system of Newton or Descart^ and fii- 
Toured occasionally the hypothesis of Ptolemy, ot 
that of Ccqpemious. I sometimes exalted vegetal 
Ues to sens^ and sometimes degraded animals to 
mechanism. 

Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit of 
history, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I wa# 
always oi the party which I heard the company 
condemn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 
with great copiousness upon the advantages oi ab- 
solute monarchy, the secrecy of its counsels, and 
the expedition^ its measures ; and often celebrat* 
ed the Uessings produced by the extinction of par* 
ties, and the prsduskm of debates. 

Amcmg the assertors of regal authority, I never 
fidled to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of universal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the fdly oi voluntary submission to 
those whom natore has levelled with ourselves. 
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. 1 knew the defects of erery sdieme of govem- 
ii)eDt» and the inooiiTeiiieiicies ci every law« I 
aometimes shewed how much the ocmdition of man- 
kind would be improved, by breaking the worid 
into petty sovereignties, and sometimes displayed 
the felicity and peace which universal monarchy 
would diffuse over the earth. 

To every acknowledged &ct I found innumenu 
aUe objections ; for it was my rulCf to judge of his- 
tory only by abstracted probability, and therefore 
I made no scruple of bidding defiance to testimony. 
I have more than once questioned the existence of 
Akxander the Great; and having demonstrated 
the folly of erecting edifices like the pyramids of 
E^pt, I frequently hinted my suspicion that the 
world had been long deceived, and that tliey were 
to be found only in the narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confined 
my scepticism to historical controverries,. and phi- 
kwophical disquisitions; but having now violated 
my reason, and accustomed myself to inquire not« 
after proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth 
with falsehood, till my ideas were oonfiised, my 
judgment embarrassed, and my intelleets distorted. 
The habit of considering every proposition as alike 
uncertain, left me no test by whidi any tenet could 
be tried ; every opinion presented both rides with 
equal evidence and my iallades heg^ to operate 
upon my own mind in more ,imp<Htant inquiries. 
It was at last the sport of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, and effiuoe the distinc- 
tions of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense 
of conviction, and abandoned my heart to the 
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fluctaations of uncertainty, without ancdunr and 
without compass» without satisfiMStion • of curiositjr, 
w peace of oonsdenoe, without prindpleB of lea- 
•on, or motirea of action. 

Such is the hazard of repressing the peroep* 
lions of truth, of spreading for dirersion the snares 
of sophistry, and engaging reason against its own 
determinations. 

The disproportions of absurdity grow less and 
less visible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the 
deformity of a mistress ; and falsehood, by long use, 
is assimilated to the mind, as poison to the body. 

I had soon the mortification of seeing my con* 
versation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, 
or wretches, who having long disobeyed virtue 
and reason, were now desirous of my assistance to 
dethrone them. 

Thus alarmed, I shuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been seduced* 
oontkibuted to reclaim me. I was weary of con- 
tinual irresolution, and a perpetual equipoise of 
the mind; and ashamed of being the fiivourite oi 
those who were scorned and shunned by the rest of 
mankind. 

I thesefbre retired from all temptation to diSi^ 
pute^ prescribed a new regimen to my understand- 
ing, and resolved, instead of rejecting all established 
opinions which I could npt proves to tolerate 
though not adopt all whidi I could not confute. 
I forbore to heat my imagination witli needless 
controversies, to discuss questions confessedly un« 
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ttrtatn^ and ttbmned steadily fimn gratifying my 
vuntj fay the support of ftlsdiood. 

By this metliod I am at length noovered from 
my aigumental delirium, and find myself in the 
state of one awakened from ^the ocmfiision and tu- 
mult of a feverish dream. I rejoice in the new 
possession of evidence and reality, and step on from 
truth to truth with confidence and quiet. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

PJBaXINiOL 
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Q^d si PUUonii muta personat verum, 

Quodquisque diseit, immemor recordahtr* M OETBivt* 

Troth in Platonic ornaments bedeok'd^ 
Infbrc'd we love> unheeding recollect 

It is reported of the Persians, by an ancient writer, 
^t the sum of their education consisted in teach • 
iDg youth ^ to ride^ to shoot with the bow, and to 
speak truth.*" 

The bow and the horse were easily masteredt bat 
it would have been h^ipy if we liad been infiarmed 
fay what arts veracity was cultivated, and by wliat 
preservatives a Persian mind was secured against 
the temptations to falsehood. 

There are, indeed, in the present corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to fiirsake troth ; the 
need ci palliating our own fiiults, and the conv^^ 
ence of imposing on the ignorance or credulity of 
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otbert, lb 'frcqiieiidy oocur; so rnanj imiDeduite 
evils are to be avokledy and so many present gratis 
fioations obtained,^ by craft and delusimit that very 
foar of diose wha are much entangled in life, hav^ 
spirit ioid comitaBcy sufficient to support them jn 
the steady praolace of open vesadty • 

In order that aU men may be taught to qpeafc; 
truth, it is aeoessary that aH likeinae should katn 
to hear H; fat no species of fidsebood is move ire- 
quMit than lattery, to which the oowaid is betrayed 
by fear, the dependant by interest, and the Meod 
by tenderness. Those who are neither serriie nor 
tiaooiDUSy are yet desirous to bestow pleasure ; and 
while unjust ddnands of [uraise oontinue to be made^ 
tibere will always be some whom hope^ fear^ or kind* 
ness, will dispose to pay them. 

The goilt of falsehood is Tteiy widely extended, 
and many whom their conscience can scarc^ 
charge with stooping to a lie, have vitiated the mo* 
rsls of others by their Vanity, and patronized the 
vice which they believe themselves to abhor. 

Trath is^ indeed, not ofiten welcome for its own 
sake; it is geneially nnpleaaini^ because contrary 
to our wishes atid opposite to oqr practioe ; and as 
our attention naturally follows onr interest, we hear 
unwillingly what we are afraid to know, and soon 
foi>get what we have no inclination to impress upon 
our mMnories. • 

For this reason many arts of instruction have been 
invented, by which the reluctance against trath may 
be^ overcome ; and >as physic is given to diildren 
in confections^ precepts have been hidden under a 
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^olisand appearances, that mankind may be bribed 
by pleasure to escape destruction. 

While the world was yet in its infiinqy, IVtUh 
came among mortals from above^ and FdUehood 
ftom below. Truth was the daughter d£ Jupiter 
and Wisdom; JPkUsekood was the progeny of 
Fdtty impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to seiae the dominion of the 
new creation, and, as their enmity and their force 
wa« well known to the celestials^ all the eyes of 
heaven were turned upon the contest 

Truth seemed conscious of superior power and 
juster daim, and therefore came on towering and 
majestii^ unassisted and abne; Jfeoiofi, indeed, 
always attended her, but appeared her follower, 
rather than companion. Qer march was slow and 
statdy, but her motion was perpetually (wogressive, 
and when once she had grounded her foot, neither 
gods nor men could force her to retire. 

FaUehood always endeavoured to copy the 
mien and attitudes of Truth, and was very success* 
fill in the arts of mimicry. She was surrounded, 
animated, and supported by innumerable l^ons 
of appetites and passions, but, like other fteUe 
commanders, was obliged often to receive law from 
her allies. Her motions were sadden, irregular, 
and viol^it ; for she had no steadiness nor constancy. 
She oftei> .gained conquests by hasty incursions, 
which she never hoped to keep by her own strength, 
but maintained by the help of the passions, whom 
she generally found resolute and fiutbfuL 

It sometimes happened that the antagonists met 
in full opposition. In these encounters. False- 
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hoed always invested her head with doods^ and 
commanded Fraud to place ambushes aboat her. 
In her left hand she bore the shield of Impudence^ 
and the quiver of Sophistry rattled on her shoul- 
der. All the Passions attended at her call ; Vanity 
dapped her wings before, and Obstinacy supported 
her behind. Thus guarded and assisted, she some- 
times advanced against Truth, and sometimes 
waited the attack ; but always endeavoured to skir- 
mish at a distance^ perpetually shifted her ground^ 
and let fly her arrows in different directions ; for 
she certainly found that her strength foiled^ when 
ever the eye of Trvih darted full upon her. 

T^ruth had the awful aspect though not the 
thunder oi her father, and when the long conti 
nuance oH the contest brought them near to one 
another^ Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry 
fiedl from her grasp, and holding up the shield of 
Impudence with both her hands, sheltered herself 
amongst the Passions. 

TrtUhf though she was often wounded, always 
recovered in a short time ; but it was common for 
the slightest hurt received by Falsehood, to spread 
its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and to burst 
open again when it seemed to have been cured* 

Falsehood^ in a short time, found by experience 
that her superiority consisted only in the celerity of 
her course, and the changes of her posture. She 
therefcNre ordered Suspicion to beat the ground 
before her, and avoided with great care to cross the 
way of Truth, who, as she never varied her pointy 
but moved constantly upon the same line, was easily 
escaped by the oblique and desultory movements, 
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the quick retreats, and active doubles wfaieh Fake" 
Aooc/ always practised, when the enemj began to 
laise terror by her approach. 

By this procedure Falseieod every hour en^ 
eroached upon the world, and extended her empire 
through all climes and regions. Wherever she 
carried her victories she left the Possums in full 
authority behind her; who were so well pleased 
with command, that they held out with great ob-* 
stinacy when IVuth came to seise tbar posts, and 
never fiiiled to retard her progress, though they 
cctaild not always stop it : They yielded at last with 
great reluctance^ ftequent rallies, and sullen sub* 
mission ; and always inclined to revolt when TFhUh 
ceased to awe them by her immediate presenee. 

Truth, who, when she first descended from the 
iKavenly palaces, expected to have been received 
by universal aedamation, cherished with kindncM, 
beard with obedience, and invited to spread her 
influence from province to province, now found, 
that wherever she came, she must force her pas- 
sage. Every intellect was precluded by Pr^fudke, 
tmd every heart occupied by passion. She in- 
deed advanced, but she advanced skrwly ; and often 
lost^the conquests whidi she left behind her, by 
sudden insurrections of the appetites^ that shook 
off their allegiance, and ranged themadvei again 
nnder the banner of bar enemy. 

TnUh, however, did not grow weaker by the 
'''^SB^^ foi" ber vigour was unoonqueraUe; yet 
she was provoked to see hersdf thus baffled and 
impeded by an enemy, whom she looked on with 
contempt, and who had no advantage bat such as 



she owed to inconstancy, weakness, and artifice. 
She therefcNre, in the anger of disappointment^ 
called upon her fiither Jupiter to re-establish her 
in th^ akieit and Ume mankind to the disorder 
and misery which they deserved, by submitting 
willingly to the usurpation of Fakehood. 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request^ yet was willing to eaae her la- 
bours and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to consult the Moses by what methods she might 
obtain an easier lec e p t ion, and reign without the 
toil of incessant war. It was then ^sooveied, that 
she obstructed her own progress by the severity of 
her aspect, and the sobmnity of her dictates ; and 
that mai woidd aerer wilMni^y admit her. till thqr 
ceased to itar her» sinee by gvnag themsdves up 
to JFali eh Md, ihey sddom madft any ascrifife of 
their ease oir Dlaaaore. becaiiae die took the shana 
that was most engaging, and alwaya aufiered h^« 
self to be dressed and painted by Desire. The 
Muses wove^ in the loom of Pallas, a loose and 
changeid^ robe^ Kke that in which PaUehoad 
captivated h» admirers; with this they invaated 
Trvtk^ and WBO^ ber ^^loii. ^ She wm went 
out again to conq/ao: wit^ixtore siifoess ; for when 
she demanded «I^lfU|ll(^ ^ the P<^^ 
mistook her for Vqhf^w^dnV^ delivered. tHP th^W 
charge : but when #hf had. once t^kem foweawon, 
she was soon diaroMi by JReasaa, and shoQe out^ 
in her original .focmp with i^tive efiUlgenoe and 
resistless dignity. 
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Fcecunda culpas secula nujdias 
Primum inquinavere et genus, et domos. 
Hocfonie derivaia chides 

In patriam ps y wl Mm yneJfagt'^— — hok. 

• 
Fruitftd of Grimes, this age first stain'd 
Their hqiless dBkpnng, and pra&n'd 
The nuptial bed ; firom whence the woes^ 
Which various and nnnumber'd rose 
From this polluted fountain head^ 
O'er Rome and o'er the nations spreads r iAycif. 

The reader is indebted for this day's entertain- 
nmit to an author from ^om the age has received 
greater favours, who has enUuged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the passioiis to move at 
the command of virtue. 



To ihe BAMBLER. 

SIB, 

When the Spectator was first published in single 
papers, it gave me so much pleasure, that it is one 
of the favourite amusements of mj age to recdlect 
it ; and when I reflect on the fioibles of tiiose times^ 
as described in that useful work, and compare 
them with the vices now reigning among us, 
I cannot but wish that you would oftener take 
cognisance of the manners of the better half of the 
human species, that if your precepts and observa- 
tions be carried down to posterity^ the Spectators 
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may shew to the rising generation what were the 
fashionable follies of thdr grandmothers^ the Ram- 
bler of their mothers^ and that from both they 
may draw instruction and warning. 

When I read those Spectators which took no- 
tice of the misbehaviour of young women at church» 
by wluch they vainly hope to attract admirers» I 
used to pronounce such fwward young women 
Seeken^ in order to distinguish them by a mark of 
infamy from those who had patience and decency 
to stay till they were sought. 

But I have lived to see such a change in the 
manners of women^ that I would now be willing to 
compound with them for that name^ although I 
then thought it disgraceful enough, if they would, 
deserve no worse ; since now they are too generally 
given up to negUgenoe of domestic business, to 
idle amusements, and to wicked racketif, without 
any settled view at all but of squandering time. 

In the time of the Spectator, excepting some- 
times in appearance in the ring, sometimes at a 
good and chosen play, sometimes on a visit at tiie 
house of a grave relation, the young ladies contented 
themselves to be found employed in domestic du- 
ties ; for then routes, drams, balls, assemblies, and 
such like markets for women, were not known. 

Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and meek- 
ness, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 
and characteristic graces of the sex ; and if a for- 
ward spirit pushed itself into notion it was exposed 
in print as it deserved. 

The churches were almost the only places where 
single women were to be seen by straqgers. Men 

\ 2 
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went thither expecting to iee them, snd perhaps 
too mudi for that only purpose. 

But some good often resulted^ however improper 
might be their motives. Both sexes were in the 
way of their duty. The man must be abandoned 
indeed, who loves not goodness in another; nor 
were the young fellows of that age so wholly lost to 
a sense of right, as pride and conceit has since made 
them affect to be. When therefore they saw a fidH 
one whose decent behaviour and cheerful piety 
shewed her earnest in her first duties, they had the 
ess doubt, judging politically only, that she would 
have a conscientious regard to her seoond. 

With what ardour have I seen watched for, the 
rising of a kneeling beauty ; and what additional 
cfaurms has devotion given to her reoommunicated 
features? 

The men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found prophesying 
among the prophets whom he had set out to destroy. 
To a man thus put into good humour by a pleasing 
olgect, rdigion itself looked more amiable. The 
men seeker^s of the Spectator's time loved the holy 
place for the olgect's sake^ and loved the otgect for 
her suitable behaviour in it. 

Beverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good principles 
must be addressed only 1^ the man who at least 
made a shew of good principles, whether his heart 
was yet quite right or not 

Nor did the young lady's behavkmr, at any time 

of the service, lessen this reverence. Her eyes 

were her oiwn, her ears the praadier^i. Women 

1 
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are always moit observed when they seepa them- 
selves least to observe, or to lay out for observation. 
The eye of a respectful lover loves rather to receive 
confidence fixNU the withdrawn eye of the fair^onet 
than to find itself obliged to retreat. 

When a young gentleman's a£Qsction was thus 
laudably engaged, he pursued its natural dictates ; 
keeping then wa$ a rare, at least a secret and scan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was the summit of his 
wishes. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- 
engigemeot apprehended A woman whom he 
loved, he was ready to think must be admired by 
all the world. His fear^ his uncertainties, in- 
creased his love. 

Every inquiry he made into the lady's domestic 
excellence, which, when a wife is to be chosen, 
will surely not be neglected, confirmed him in his 
choice. He opens his heart to a common fnen4» 
and honestly discovers the state of his fortune. 
His fiiend applies to those of the young lady, 
whose parents^ if they approve his proposals, disi^ 
dose them to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to the 
pasnon of the young gentleman. His eyes, bii 
asdduitiei^ hia constant attendance at a chuieh, 
whither, till of late, he used seldom to come, and 
a thousand little observances that be paid her, had 
very probably first forced her to regard, and then 
incUned her to fiivour him. 

That a young lady should be in bve, and the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an 
heterodoxy which prudence^ and even policy, must 
not allow. But, thus applied to, she is all resigna- 
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tion to her parents. Charming resignation, which 
inclination exposes not. 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; fnends 
meet; points are adjusted; delightful perturfaa- 
tionsy and hopes, and a few lover^s fears, fill up 
the tedious space till an interview is granted ; for 
the young lady had not made herself cheap at pub- 
lic places. 

The time of interview arrives. She is modestly 
reserved ; he is not confident. He declares his paa- 
sion ; the consciousness of her own worth, and his 
application to her parents, take from her any doubt 
of hb sincerity ; and she owes herself obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The inquiries of her 
fiiends into his character, have taught her that his 
good opinion deserves to be valued. 

She tadtiy allows of his future visits ; he renews 
ihem ; the regard of eadi for the other is con- 
firmed ; and when he presses for the fiivour of her 
hand, he receives a declaration of an entire acqui- 
escence with tiieir duty, and a modest acknowledg- 
ment of esteem for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near 
day ; and thinks himself under obligation to them 
fin* the cheerful and afiectionate manner with whidi 
they receive his agreeahle application. 

With this prospect of future happiness, the mar- 
riage b celebrated. Gratulations pour in from 
every quarter. Parents and relations on both sides, 
brought acquainted in the course of the courtship, 
can receive the happy couple with countenances 
illumined, and joyful hearts. 
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The braflier% the ostein the^ friends of one fi^ 
mily, are the hrothen, the sisters, the friends of 
the other. Thar two fiunilies, thus made one, are 
the world to the young couple. 

Their home is the place of theur prindpal delight^ 
jior do they ever occasionally quit it but th^ find 
the pleasure of returning to it augmented in prob 
portion to the time of their absence from it 

Oh, Mr Rambler ! forgive the talkativeness cf 
an old man. When I courted and married iny 
Lflstitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing passed 
just so! But how b the case now? The ladteik 
maidens, wives, and widows, are engrossed by plabss 
€f open resort and general entertainment, whidi 
fill every quarter of the metropolis, and being con- 
stantly frequented, make home irksome. Break- 
ftsting-places, dining-places, routes, drums, con- 
certs, ballsy phiy^ operas, masquerades for the eve&P 
ing, and even for all night, and lately, public sales 
of the goods of lNx>ken housdeeepers, which the 
general dissoluteness of numners has contiibilted 
to make very frequent, come in as another season- 
able relief to these modem time-killers. 

In the summer there are in every country-town 
assemblies ; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scari- 
borough ! What ezpence of dress and equipage is 
required to qualify the frequenters for such emu- 
lous appearance -' 

By the natural infection of example the lowest 
people have places of six-penny resort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus servants are now induced 
to fraud and dishonesty, to support extravagance, 
and^supply their losses. 
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Am to the lidiai who frequent HhKm public 
plaoei» they ore not ashamed to Aew their iaoea 
wherever men dare go^ nor UouBfa to try who 
shall stare most impudently^ or who shall laugh 
loudest on the puUie walks. 

The men who would make good husbands^ if 
they visit lliose plaoes, are frighted aft wedlock* and 
resolve to live single, except they are bought at a 
very high price. They can be qMctators of all that 
passes, and, if they pleaae, more than spectators, 
at (he expeoee of others. The companion of aD 
ffffnin^^ md the companion for lift^ nquiie very 
diffinmit qualificstiona. 

; Two thouaind pounds in the last ag^ with. • 
domestic wifi^ wouid go fiutfaer than ten thousand 
in this. Yet settlements me expeotodt that often, 
to a merwitile man especially, sink a (fortune into 
Bs eloowseos ; and fmwmoney is stipuktod fiir* which 
asakes a. wife independent, and destnya iove^ by 
putting it out of a man^s power to lay any obliga- 
tion upon, her, that might engage gratitude^ and 
kindle affiMstkm. When to all this the caid4ables 
are added, how esn a prudent man think of mar- 
rying? 

And when the worthy men know not where to 
find wives^ must not the sex be left to the foplings, 
the CQXcombib the libertines of the age, whom they 
help to make such ? And need evien these wretches 
marry to enjoy the conversation of those who ren- 
der their company so cheap. 

And what, after all, is the benefit wbkh the gay 
ooquette obtains by her flutters? Ab she is ap- 
lNX)adiahIe by every man without raquiring^ I will 
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not say incense or adoration, but even common 
complaisance, eveiy fop treats hor as upon the 
level, looks upon her light airs as invitations, and 
is on the watdi to take the advantage: she has 
cradpanbns indeed, but no lovers ; for love is re- 
spectful, and timorous ; and where ammig all her 
followers will she find a husband ? 

Set, dear rir, before the youthful, the gay, the 
inccmsiderat^ the contempt as well as the danger 
to which they are exposed. At one time or other, 
women, not iittcrty dioughtless, will he convinced 
of the justice of your censure, and the charity of 
your instruction 

But should your expostulations and rqfwoofs have 
no effect upon those whoare for gone in fashionable 
foUy, they may be retailed from thdr moutiis to 
their nieces (marriage will not often have entitled 
these to daughters), when they, the meteors of a 
day, find themselves elbowed off the stage of vanity 
by other flatterers ; for the most admired women 
cannot have many Tunbridge^ many Bath aeaaona 
to bkize in; since even fine faces, often seen, aie 
less regarded than new fioes, the ptopet punish- 
ment of showy girls for rendering themselves ao 
impoliticly cheap, 

I am. Sir, 
Your sincere admirer, &a 
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Qftee nee Sanmeahu ituquat 
Qrsttris ad nunsoi, nee vUu Galba fiiftiirt.— JUV. 

Whieh not StrmfiSitui brook'd at Cmsa^n boards 

Nor grovling Gabbt ftom hu htug^ty Lord.— -BLrRUfSTOx. 



To the Author cfihe RAMBLER. 

ME BAMBLEB, 

You have often endeavoured to impress upon 
your readers aii observation of more truth than 
novelty, that life passes, for the most part in petty 
transactions ; that our hours glide away in triffing 
amusements and slight gratifications; and that 
there very seldom emerges any occadon that can 
call forth great virtue or great ainlities. 

It very commonly happens that speculation has 
no influence on conduct. Just condusions, and 
cogent arguments, formed by laborious study, and 
diligent inquiry, are often reposited in the treasu- 
ries of memory, as gold in a misei^s chest, useless 
alike to others and himself. As some are not richer 
for the extent of their possessions, others are not 
wiser for the multitude of their ideas. 

You have truly described the state of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your description ; 
whether you have not generally considered your 
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readers as influoiGed by the tragic passions, and sus* 
oeptible of pain or pleasure only from powerful 
agents^ and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improvement 
of a single art, <» the establishment of a controvert- 
ed doctrine, but equally intends the advantage and 
equally courts the perusal of all the classes of man- 
kind, nothing can justly seem unworthy of regard^ 
by which the pleasure of conversation may be in- 
creased, and the daily satis&ctions of familiar life 
secured from interruption and disgust 

For this reason you would not have injured, your 
reputation, if you had sometimes descended to the 
minuter duties of social beings, and enforced the 
obaervance of those little civilities and ceremoni- 
ous ddicades, which, inconsiderable as they may 
appear to the man of science, and difficult as they 
may prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contri- 
bute to the r^ulation of the world, by &cilitatiqg 
the intercourse between one man and another, and 
of which the French have sufficiently testified their 
esteem, by terming the knowledge and practice of 
them Scavoir vivre, the arttfUxwig. 
• Politeness is one of those advantages which we 
never estimate rightiy but fay the inconvenience of 
its loss. Its influence upon the manners is con- 
etant and uniform, so that; like an equal motion, 
it escapes perception. The curcumstances of eyeiy 
action are so adjusted to each other, that we do 
not see where any error could have been commit- 
ted, and rather acquiesce in its propriety than ad- 
mire its exactness. 
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But as riekneM shews us tbt value ef eas^ alittle 
fiunilknty with those who were never tai^t to 
endeavour the gratification of others^ but regulate 
their behaviour merely by their own will, wiU soon 
evince the necessity of established modes and forma* 
lities to the hapi»nett and quiet of eommosL life. 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufflcMot, 
without the supplemental laws of good4xceding; 
to secuie freedom from d^enemttng to rudeness 
or 8elf*esteem from swelling into insolence ; a thou* 
sand incivilities may be committed* and a thotaand 
offices n^lected* without any remorse of conscienoe, 
or reproach friom reason. 

The true e&ct of genuine politeness asems to be 
lather ease than pleasure. The power of delights 
ing must be conferred by nature^ and CMsnot be 
ddivered by precept, or obtained by imitatioo; 
but though it be the privilege ofa very snaU nnmr 
her to ravish and to charm, every inan may bops 
by rules and caution not to give pain, and may, 
therefore, by the help of goad4»eeding, e^joy .the 
kindness of mankind, though he should have ne 
daim to higher d]stine|i<>ns* . . 

The universal axiom in wbuh aH ikMupknaanoe is 
induded, and from wUdli flow all the IbrmalUies 
which custom haa established in eiviliaed mAcm, 
isb That no man skaUgive any pn ft nnce to Amr 
jejjf A rule so oomprehensive and eertaifpib thal^ 
perhaps, it is not easy for the muid to image an n^ 
dvility, without eupposing it to be Iwoken. 

Then are, indeed, in eveiy plaee aome paiti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of good^brecdp 
ing, which, being arbitrary and aoddental^ can be 
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learned only bj htbltade and eonrenatloD ; loeh 
are the forms of aahitation, the different gndatiom 
of reverence^ and all the adjuatments of pkoe aadl 
preeedence. Theae, however, nay be often tio^ 
lated without ofienee* if it be snlBciently eyidenl^ 
Ihat neither maliee nor pride eontributed to tiff 
&ilure t but will not atone, however rig^ly ob^^ 
aerred, for the tumour of inscrfeno^ or petulanotf 
ofocmtempt 

I have, indeed, not found ameng^ any pari of 
mankind, leas real and ratiiHial oompkuaanee, than 
among thoae who have passed their time in payng 
and receiving visits, in frequenting pubfie enter* 
tainments, in studying the exact measures of cnt^ 
mony, and in watching all the variations of ftshioR-^ 
aUe courtesy. 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of lin aequaintanee, bow many steps they^ 
must attend him toward$ the gate, and what intefu 
val should pass before his virit ia tetumed; but 
seldom extend their eare beyond the exterior and 
unessential parts of dvility, nor refuse their afm 
vanity any gratification, however expensive to the 
quiet of another. ' - 

Trypherus is a man remstrkaUe for spltadour and 
expence ; a man, that having been originally pko- 
ed by^ his fortune and rank in the first dass of tho 
community, has acquired that aii* of dignity, and 
that readiness in the exchange of eomf^menta, 
which courts, balls, and levees, easily confer. 

But Tfypherus, without any settled purposes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature 
and partly by the habit of tx>ntemphri;ing with great 
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iitbfactioii his own gnmdeor and ridieif^ it hourly 
giving diflgust to thoie whom chance or ezpectar 
tion sutgect to hu vanity. 

To a man whose finrtune confines him to a small 
house, he dedaims upon the pleasure of spacious 
l^partments, and the convenienoe of dianging his 
lod^ng-room in different parts of the year; tdls 
him, that he hates confinement; and condudes^ 
that if his diamber was less, he should never wake 
without thinking of a prison. 
. To Eucretasy a man of Urth equal to himsdf, 
bat of much less estate, he shewed his services of 
pktiBf and remarked that such things were^ indeed, 
nothing better than costly trifles^ but that no man 
must pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them; and that for his part, if his estate was 
smaller, he should not think of enjoying but in- 
ereaaing it, and would inquire out a trade fiur his 
^est scm*. 

He has^ in imitation of some more acute ob- 
lervar than himsdi^ coUected a great many shifts 
and artifices by which poverty is concealed ; and 
among the lacBes c£ soaall fortune, never fkib to 
talk of fijppery and slight silks, and the conve- 
nience of a general mourning. 

I have been insulted a thousand times with a ca- 
talogue c£ his pictorei^ his jewels, and his nuities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatness of my 
habitation, he seldom fails to oondude by a dedara- 
tion, that wherever he sees a house meanly furnished, 
he despises the ownef s taste, or pities his poverty. 

This» Mr RamUer, is the practice of Tryphe- 
ru8^ by which he is become the terror of all who 
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are less wealthy than himself, and has raised innu** 
merable enemies. without rivalry, and without ma- 
levolence. 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with 
Trypherus» it is scarcely possible to find any man 
who does not frequently^ like him« indulge his own 
pride by forcing others into a comparison with 
himself when he knows the advantage is on hia 
side, without considering that unnecessarily to ob» 
trade unpleasing ideas, is a species of oppression ; 
and that it is little more criminal to deprive ano* 
ther of some real advantage, than to interrapt that 
foi^tfiilness of its absence which is the next biqp* 
piness to sictual possession* 

lam, &c. 

EUTBOPIUfi. 
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SeiUcet ingeniis dUqua est comcordiajunetis, 

Et sertat stmdUfiedera quispte iui, 
JRuHicus Mgricolam, nuies $era beUagentUemg 

Reeiarem dubite navita puppis ornat e ovip- 

Congenial paakms 8(N]k together buuL 

And er'ry calling ming^ with its kind ; 

Soldier unites with soldier^ swoin with swain^ 

The mariner with him that roFes the mauu-^-F. Liwia. ^ 

'Vt has been ordained by Providence, for tbe oob- 
servation of order in the immense variety of na» 
ture, and for the regular propagation of the several 
classes of life with which the elements are peopled, 
that every creature should be drawn by some secret 
attraction to those of his own kind ; and that not 
mily the gentle and domestic animals which natu- 
rally unite into companies, or cohabit by pairSt 
should continue faithful to their species ; but even 
those ravenous and ferocious savages which Aristotle 
observes never to be gregarious, should range moun- 
tains and deserts in search of one another, rather 
than pollute the world with a monstrous birth. 

As the perpetuity and distinction of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they should be 
determined to proper mates by some uniform motive 
of dioice^ or some cogent principle of instinct; 
it is necessary likewise, that man, whose wider ca- 
pacity demands more gratifications^ and who feek 
in himself innumerable wants, which a life of soli- 
tude cannot supply, and innumerable powers to 
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which it cannot give employmenti should be led to 
Mitable companions by particular influence; and 
among many beings of the same nature with him* 
self, he may select soine for intimacy and tender- 
ness, and improve the condition of his existence, by 
superadding friendship to humanity, and tlie love 
€i individuals to that of the species. 

Other animals are so formed, that they seem to 
contribute very little to the happiness of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha^ 
tred> but as they are urged by some desire imme- 
diately subservient either to the support of their 
own lives, or to the continuation of thrir race; 
they therefore seldom appear to regard any of the 
minuter discriminations which distinguish creatures 
of the same kind from one another. 

But if man were to feel no incentives to kindness, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature^ 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the desolation of a wilderness ; his af- 
fections, not compressed into a narrower compass, 
would vanish like elemental firt||y| boundless evapo- 
ration ; he would languish in perpetual insensibility, 
and though he might, perhaps, in the first vigour 
of youth, amuse himself with the fresh enjoyments 
of life, yet, when curiosity should cease, and alacriQr 
subside, he would abandon himself to the fluctua- 
tions of chance, without expecting help against 
any calamity, cft feeling any wish for the happiness 
of others. 

To love all men is our duty, so fiir as it includes 
a general habit of benevolence, and readiness of 

occasional kindness ; but to love all equally is im- 

s 
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possible ; at least impossible without the extinction 
of those passions which now produce all our pains 
and all our pleasures ; without the disuse^ if not 
the abolition, of some of our faculties and the sup- 
pression of all our hopes and fears in apathy and 
indifference. 

The necessities of our condition require a thou» 
sand offices of tendeme^, which mere regard for the 
species will never dictate. Every man has frequent 
grievances which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover and remedy, and which would remain 
for ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human ca-> 
lamity, were it only surveyed by the eye of genetal 
benevolence equally attentive to every misery. 

The great community of mankind is» th»efore» 
necessarily broken into smaller independent sode- 
tiea ; these form distinct interests^ which are too fre- 
quently opposed to each other, and which ^ey who 
iwve entered into the league c£ particular govern* 
ments falsely think it virtue to promote, however 
destructive to the happiness of the rest of the world 

Such unions are again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations^ and social life is . perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter subdivisions, till 
it terminates in the last nmificationa of private 
friendship. 

That friendship may at once be fond and lastin^^ 
it has been already observed in these papers, that 
a confwmity of indinations is necessary. No man 
can have much kindness for him by whom lie does 
not believe himself esteemed, and nothing so evi- 
dently proves esteem as imitation. 
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That benevolenee is always ttrongest which arises 
firom participation of the same pleasures^ since we 
an natuimlly most willing to revive in our mindb 
the metnory of persons, with whom the> idea of en- 
joyment is connected. 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himself with sudi 
as he cannot accompany in their amusements and 
divaraions. Men have been known to rise to favour 
and to fortune, only by being skilful in the sports 
with which their patron happened to he ddighted^ 
by concurring with his tastis for some particular 
^lecies of curiosities, by relishing the same win^ 
or appkuding the same cookeiy. 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to such petty recommendations, must 
nevertheless be gained by similitude of manners. 
The highest and noUest enjoyment of fiimiliar lifi^ 
the communication of knowledge and vredprocation 
of sentiments, must always presuppose a disposition 
to the same inquiry, and delight in the same dis- 
coveries. 

With whsit satisftcticm could the politician lay his 
sdiemes for the reformation of laws, ot his compa* 
lisons of di£Ea«it forms of government, before the 
diemist, who has never accustomed his thoughts to 
any other object than salt and sulphur? or how could 
die astronomer, in explaining his calcuktions and 
conjectures, endure the coldness of a grammarian, 
who would lose sight of Jupiter and all his nteU 
Ute$, for a happy etymology of an obscure word, or 
a better explication of a controverted line ? 
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Every man loves merit of tbe tame land with his 
own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance- 
ment or his reputation ; for be not only best under* 
stands tbe worth of those qualities whidi he labours 
to cultivate, or the usefulness of tbe art which he 
practises, with success, but always fisels a reflected 
pleasure from the praises, which, though given to 
another, belong equally to himself. 

There is indeed no need of research and refine* 
ment to discover that men must generally select 
their companions from their own state of life, since 
there are not many minds furnished for great variety 
of conversation, or adapted to multiplicity of intd^ 
lectual entertainments. 

Tbe sailor, tbe academic, the lawyer, the mecha- 
nic^ and the courtier, have all a cast of talk pecu- 
liar to their own fraternity, have fixed their attention 
upon the same events, have been engaged in affairs 
of tbe same sort, and made use of allusions and 
illustrations which themselves only can understand. 

To be infected with the jargon of a particular 
profession, and to know only tbe language of a sin* 
gle rank of mortals, is indeed sufficiently desfncable. 
But as limits must be always set to the excursions 
of the human mind, there will be some study whidi 
every man more zealously prosecutes, some darling 
subject on which be is principally pleased to con^ 
verse ; and be that can most inform or best under- 
stand him, will certainly be welcomed with parti-p 
eular regard. 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unless suffered ao fiur to predominate 
fui to produce aversion &om every other kind of e^-* 
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oellenoe, and to shade the lustre of dissimilar yir« 
toes. Thos^ therefore^ whom the lot of life has 
ocwjcHned, should endeavour constantly to approadi 
towards the inclination of each other, invigorate 
every motion of concurr^it desire, and fen every 
spark of kindred curiosity. 

It has been justly observed, that discord genandly 
operates in little things ; it b inflamed to its utmost 
vehemence by contrariety of taste, oftener than of 
principles; and might therefore commonly be 
avoided by innocent conformity, which, if it was 
not at first the motive, ought always to be the con- 
sequence of indissoluble union. 



No. 100. SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1761. 



Omni vqfor vitium ridemti Fiaccus amico 

Tangit, et CkdmuntM circum pnecordia iudiL ■ pbrbtoIi 



Hortoe, with Aj insimutliig gxaoe> 

Lnigfa'd at his Mead, and look'd him in the fhee ; 

Would niae a blush whore secret vice he fbund^ 

And tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 

With seeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 

But made tfie desperate passes, when he smil'd.-— -naYOBx. 



To the RAMBLER. 

As very many well disposed persons, by the un- 
avoidable necessity of their afikirs, are so un- 
fortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the most deploraUe igno" 
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lanoe of what is transacting among the pdiite part 
ti mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a pub- 
lic writer, you should take the case of these truljr 
compassionable objects under your consideration. 

These unhappy languishers in obscurity should be 
furnished with such accounts of the employments of 
people of the world, as may engage them in their 
aeveral remote comers to a laudable imitation ; m^ 
at least, so far inform and prepare them, that if by 
any joyful change of situation they should be sud- 
denly transported into the gay scene, they may not 
gape, and wonder, and stare, and be utterly at a loss 
how to behave and make a proper appearance in it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all 
the country towns in the kingdom might be pro^ 
moted, if you would use your charitable endea- 
Tours to raise in them a noble emulation of the 
manners and customs of higher life. 

For this purpose you should give a yery dear and 
ample description of the whole set of polite acquire- 
ments ; a complete history of forms, fashions, fro- 
lics, of routes, drums, hurricanes, balls, assemblies, 
ridottos, masquerades, auctions, plays, operas, 
puppet-shows, and bear-gardens; of all those de- 
lights which profitably engage the attention of the 
most sublime characters, and by which they have 
brought to such amazing perfection the whole art 
and mystery of passing day after day, week after 
week, and year after year, without the heavy 
assistance of any one thing that formal creatures 
are pleased to call useful and necessary. 

In giving due instructions through what steps to 
attain this summit of human excdilciic^ you may 
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add aitch irresistible arguments in its favour^ as 
must ooQTinoe numbers, who in otlier instances do 
not seem to want natural understanding, of the uqp 
accountable error of supposing they were sent into 
the world for any other purpose but to flutter, sport; 
and shine. For, after all, nothing can be dearer 
than that an everlasting round of diversion^' and 
tiie more lively and hunying the better, is the 
most important end of human life. 

ft is really prodigious, so much as the world is 
improved, that there should in these days be per- 
sons so igncnrant and stupid as to think it neoessavy 
to mispend their time» and trouble their heads 
about any tiling else than pursuing the present 
fancy ; for what else is worth living for ? 

It is time enough surely to think of consequences 
when they come ; and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any Frendi 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almost wholly from ihe writings of authors^ who 
lived a vast many ages ago^ and who, as they were 
totally without any idea of those accomplishments 
which now characterize people of distincticm, have 
been for some time sinking apace into utter con- 
tempt It does not appear tiiat even their most 
zealous admirers, for some partisans of his own sort 
every writer will have, can pretend to say tiiey 
were ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diversions, the cere- 
monial of visits, the ecstatic delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abso- 
lutely silent Blunt truth, and downright honesty, 
plain clothes, staying at home, hard work, few 
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words, and those unenlivened with censure or 
double meaning, are what they recommend as the 
ornaments and pleasures of life. Little oaths, polite 
dissimulation, tea-taUe scandal, delightful indo- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prece- 
dence, the enchantments of flattery, they seem to 
have had no notion of; and I cannot but laugh to 
think what a figure they would have made in a 
drawing-room, and how firighted they would have 
looked at a gaming-table. 

The noUe zeal of patriotism that disdains autbo- 
lity, and tramples on laws for spwt, was absolutely 
the aversion of these tame wretches. 

Indeed one cannot discover any one thing they, 
pretend to teach people, but to be wise^ and good ; 
acquirements infinitely below the consideration of 
perscms of taste and spirit, who know how to spend 
thdr time to so much better purpose. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, 
Mr Rambler, do, not forget to enlarge on the very, 
extensive benefit of playing at cards on Sundays^ 
a practice of such infinite us^. that we may mo* 
destly expect to see it prevail universally in all 
parts of this kingdom. 

To persons of fashion, the advantage is obvious ; 
because as for some strange reason or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able to 
penetrate, there is neither play, nor masquerade^ 
nor bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to be had on a Sunday ; if it were not 
fiir the charitable assistance pf whist or bragg^ the 
genteel part of mankind must, one day in seven^ 
neoessfurily soflfer a total extinction of being. 
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Now are the persons of high rank the only gainers 
by so salutary a custom, which extends its good 
influence, in some degree, to the lower orders of 
people ; but were it quite genera^ how much bet* 
ter and happier would the world be that it is even 
now ? 

Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so^ 
mean, to deny them those enjoyments and liberties 
which are equally open for all. Yet if servants were, 
taught to go to church on this day, spend some part 
of it in reading ot receiving instruction in a family, 
way, and the rest in mere friendly conversation, the 
poor wretches would infallibly take it into their 
heads, that they were obliged to be sober, modest, 
diligent, and fidthful to their masters and mistresses. 

Now surely no one of common prudence or huma^ 
nity would wish their domestics infected with such 
strange and primitive notions, or laid under such 
unmerdfiil restraints: all which may, in a great 
measure, be prevented by the prevalence of the 
good«humoured fashion, that I would have you 
recommend. For when the lower kind of people 
see their betters, with a truly laudable spirit, in- 
sulting and flyipg in the face of those rude, ilUbred 
dictators, piety and the laws, they are thereby ex- 
cited and admonished, as far as actions can admo- 
nish and excite, and taught that they too have an 
equal right of setting them at defiance in such in* 
stances as their particular necessities and inclinations 
may require ; and thus is the liberty of the whole 
human spedes mightily improved and enlarged. 

In short, Mr Rambler, by a faithful representa- 
tion of the numberless benefits of a inodbh life. 
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you will have done your part in promoting what 
every body seems to confess the true purpose of 
buman existence, perpetual dissipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whde 
attention on trifles, and make amusement their 
sole study, you will teach them how to avoid many- 
very uneasy reflections. 

All the soft feelings of humamty, the sympathies 
of friendship, all natural temptations to the care of 
a family, and solicitude about the good or ill of 
others, with the whole train of domestic and 
social affections, which create such daily anxieties 
and embarrassments, will be happily stifled and 
suppressed in a round of perpetual delights ; and 
all serious thoughts, but particularly that of here* 
afier be banished out of the worid ; a most per- 
plexing apprehensicH), but luckily a most ground- 
less one too, as it is so very dear a case, that no- 
body ever dies. 

I am, &c. 

CHAUESSA. 
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NalOL TUESDAY^ MARCH 5, 1751. , 



MeQajtiheM HyhUea fUn vel ffymeUia noici, 
Ei ^^^fma Ceeropim Cornea pom9 dpi. > ' m aet. 

Aka ! detr nr^ you try in ▼ain^ 
Impoirilrilities to gain : 
No bee from Conto't rank jnioe, 
HyUsMi honey ctn prodnoe^'^-^F. txwit. 



To ihe RAMBLER. 

on, 

Hatikg \pf several yean of continual study trea- 
sured in my mind a great number of prindidca 
and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercise tlie 
power of applying them with propriety^ and com* 
bining them with readiness, I resolved to quit tlur 
university, where I conridered myself as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of 
public life. I was naturally attracted by the com« 
pany of those who were of the same age with my* 
self, and finding that my academical gravity con. 
tributed very little to my reputation, applied my 
fiunilties to jocularity and burlesque. Thua^ in a 
short time^ I had heated my imagination to sudi a 
^ state of activity and ebullition, that upon every 
occasion it fumed away in bursts of wit, and evapo- 
rations of gaiety. I became on a sudden the idol 
of the cofiee-house, was in one winter solicited to 
accept the presidentship of five dubs, was dragged 
by videnoe to every new play, and quoted in every 
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controversy upon theatrical merit; was in every 
public place surrounded by a multitude of humble 
auditors, who retailed in other places of resort my 
maxims and my jests, and was boasted as their in- 
timate and companion^ by many, who had no other 
pretensions to my acquaintance, than that they had 
drank chocolate in the same room. 

You will not wonder, Mr Rambler, that I men- 
tion my success with some appearance of triumph 
and elevation. Perhaps no kind of superiority is 
more flattering or alluring than that which is con- 
ferred by the powers of conversation, by extempo- 
raneous sprightliness of fancy, copiousness <^ lan- 
guage, and fertility of sentiment. In other exer- 
tions of genius, the greater part of the praise is 
imknowtt and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, 
sfiwads his reputation to a wider extent, but rece i ves 
fittle pleasure or advantage from the diffiision of 
Ufe name, and only obtains a kind of nominal sove- 
reignty over regions which pay no tribute. The 
oiriloquial wit has always his own radiance r eflect e d 
on himself, and enjojrs all the pleasure which- he 
bestows ; he finds his power confessed by every one 
that approaches him, sees friendship kindling with 
mptiire, and attention swelling into praise* 

The dedre which every man feels of importance 
and esteem, is so much gratified by finding an assem- 
bly, at his entrance, brightened with gladness and , 
hushed with expectation, that the recollection of 
iudi dutinctions can scarcely fail to be pleasing 
whensoever it is innocent And my conscience does 
not reproach me with any mean or criminal effects 
of vanity ; since I always employed my influence on 
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the side of virtue^ and never sacrificed my under* 
standing or my religion to the pleasure of applause. 

There were many whom either the desire of en- 
joying my. jdeasantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it» brought often into my company ; but I 
was caressed in a particular manner by Demochares^ 
si gentleman of a large estate^ and a liberal dispo- 
sition. My fortune being by no means exuberant* 
indined me to be pleased with a friend who was 
willing to be entertained at his own diarge. . 1 bOi^ 
came by daily invitations habituated to his tables 
and, as he believed my acquaintance necessary to 
the duiracter of elegance, which he was desirous of 
estaUishing, I lived in all the luxury of affluence^ 
without expence or dependence, and passed my life 
in a perpetual reciprocation of pleasure, with men 
brought together by similitude of accomplishmentSt 
or desire of improvement. 

But all power has its sphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect. Demochares, being 
called by his afibirs into the country, imagined that 
he should increase his popularity l^ coming amcmg 
his neighbours accompanied by a man whose abilLi 
ties were so generally allowed. The report pre- 
sently spread through half the country that Demo- 
chares was arrived, and had brought with him the 
celebrated Hilarius, 1^ whom such merriment 
would be excited, as had never been enjoyed or 
conceived before. I knew, indeed, the purpose 
for which I was invited, and, as Inen do not look 
diligently out for possible misciurriages» was pleased 
to find myself courted upon prindples of interest, 
and oonsklared as capaUe of reconciling fiKstions^ 
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compoiing feud% and uniting a whole pnmnoe in 
social hajppineBS. 

After a &w days spent in adjusting his domestic 
regulations, Demochares ihvited all tiie gendemen 
of his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not foiget 
to hint how much my presence was expected to 
heighten the pleasure of the finest He informed 
me what prejudices my reputaticm had raised in my 
&vour, and represented the satisfiustion with which 
he should see me kindle up the blaxe of morrimentp 
and should remark the various e£fects that my fire 
would have upon such diversity of matter. 

This decluation, hy whidi he intended to 
quicken my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I 
felt an ambition of shining which I never knew be- 
five; and was therefore embarrassed with an un- 
usual fear of disgrace. I passed the night in plan- 
ning out to myself the conversation of the OHning 
day; recollected all my topics of raillery, pro- 
posed proper sutgects of ridicule^ prepared smart re-i 
plies to a thousand questions, accommodated an* 
liwers to imaginary repartees, and formed a mi^gaaine 
of remarks, apophthegms^ taks^ and iUustrations. 

The morning broke at fast in the midst of these 
busy meditations. I rose with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day €£ combat ; and, notwith- 
standing all my efibrts» found my spirits sunk un« 
der the weight of expectation. The company 
soon after began to drop in, and every one, at his 
entrance^ was introduced to Hihuius. What con^ 
ception the inhabitants of this region had fiNrmed 
of a wit, I cannot yet discover; but observed tiiat 
they all seemed, after the regular exchange of 
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compliments, to turn away disappointed ; and that 
while we waited for dinner, they cast their eyes first 
upon me, and then upon each other, like a theatri- 
cal assemUy waiting for a show. 

From the uneasiness of this situation, I was re- 
lieved by the dinner ; and as every attention was 
taken up by the business of the hour, I sunk quiet- 
ly to a level with the rest of the company. But 
no sooner were the dishes removed, than, instead 
of cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, an 
universal silence again shewed their expectation of 
some unusual performance. My friend endeavoured 
to rouse them by healths and questions, but they an- 
swered him with great brevity, and immediately 
relapsed into their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of some opportunity to 
divert them, but could find no pass opened for a 
single sally; and who can be merry without an 
object of mirth ? After a few faint efforts, which 
produced neither applause nor opposition, I was 
content to mingle with the mass, to put round the 
glass in silence, and solace myself with my own 
contemplations. 

My friend looked round him ; the guests stared 
at one another ; and if now and then a few sylla* 
bles were uttered with timidity and hesitation, tliere 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleasing, and disposition to be 
pleased. Thus passed the hours to which so much 
happiness was decreed ; the hours which had, by a 
kind of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, 
to mirth, and to Hiiarius. 

VOL. ▼. o 
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At last the night came ob, and the neeessity of 
parting freed us from the persecutions of each other. 
I heard them, as they walked along the court, mur- 
muring at the loss of the day, and inquiring whe^- 
ther any man would pay a second visit to a house 
haunted by a wit. 

Demochares, whose benevolence is greater than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with the 
secondary honour which he was to gain by my 
sprightliness and elegance, and the affection with 
which he should be followed for a perpetual banquet 
of gaiety, was not able to conceal his vexation and 
resentment, nor would easily be convinced, that I 
had not sacrificed his interest to suU^nness and ca^ 
price, and studiously endeavoured to disgust his 
guests, and suppressed my powers of delighting, 
in obstinate and premeditated silence. I am in« 
fiirmed that the reproach -of their ill reception is 
divided by the gentlemen of the country between 
us ; some being of opinion that my friend is deluded 
by an impostor, who, though he has found some art 
of gaining his favour, is afraid to speak before men 
of more penetration ; and others concluding that 
I think only London the proper theatre of my abili- 
ties, and disdain to exert my genius for the praise 
of rustics. . 

I believe, Mr Rambler, that it has sometimes 
happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
to be celebrated for wits, to Ml under the same cen- 
sures upon the like occasions. I hope therefore 
that you will prevent any misrepresentations of such 
fiulures, by remarking that invention is not wholly 
at the command of its possessor ; that the power 
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of pleasing is yery often obstructed by the desire ; 
that all expectation lessens surprise^ yet some sur- 
prise is necessary to gaiety; and that those who 
desire to partake of the pleasure of wit must con* 
trbute to its production, since the mind stagnates 
without external ventilation, and that effervescence 
of the fancy, which flashes into transport, can be 
raised only by the infusion of dissimilar ideas. 
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Ipta quoque atsiduo labuntur tempora motu 
Non secus acjiumen : neque enim consistereJluTnen, 
Nee UvtM hora potest ; ted ut unda impeUitur unda, 
Urgeturque prior veniente, urgetque priorem, 
Tempora sicfugiunt paritenpie sequuntur, ovip. 

With coDBtant motion as the moments glide^ 

Bdidd in running life the rolling tide ! 

For none can stem by art^ or stop by pow'r. 

The lowing ocean^ or the fleeting hour : \ 

But wave by wave pursued arrives on shore^ 

And eadi impell'd behind impels before : 

So time on time revolving we descry ; 

So minutes follow, and so minutes fly.— — xlfhinston. 

•* Life,** says Seneca, " is a voyage, in the pro- 
^ gress of which we are perpetually changing 
'* our scenes : we first leave childhood behind us, 
^ then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
*' then the better and more pleasing part of old age." 
The perusal of this passage having incited in me a 
train of reflections on the state of man, the incessant 
fluctuation of his wishes, the gradual change of his 
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disposition to all external objects, and the thought- 
lessness with which he floats along the stream of 
time, I ^unk into a slumber amidst my meditations, 
and, on a sudden, found my ears filled with the tu- 
mult of labour, the shouts of alacrity, the shrieks cyf 
alarm, the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repressed my curio- 
sity ; but soon recovering myself so for as to inquiw 
whither we were going, and what was the cause of 
such clamour and confusion, I was told that we 
Were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 
had already passed the streights of infancy, in 
which multitudes had perished, some by the' weak- 
ness and fragility of their vessels, and more by the 
folly, perverseness, or negligence, of those who un- 
dertook to steer them ; and that we were now on 
the main sea, abandoned to the winds and billows, 
without any other means of security than the care 
of the pilot, whom it was always in our power to 
choose among great numbers that offered their di- 
rection and assistance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerness ; and 
first turning my eyes behind me, saw a stream flow- 
ing through flowery islands, which every one that 
aailed along seemed to behold with pleasure ; but no 
'sooner touched, than the currents which, though 
not noisy or turbulent, was yet irresistibly bore him 
away. Beyond these islands all was darkness, nor 
could any of the passengers describe the shore at 
which he first embarked. 

Before me, and on each side^ was an expanse of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with so thick 
a mist, that the most perspicadous eye could see 
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but a little way. It appeared to bei full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many sunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full 6ails» and in- 
sulting those whom they had left behind. So nu* 
merous, indeed, were the dangers, and so thick the 
darkness, that no caution could confer security. 
Yet there were many, who, by false intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio^ 
lenoe pushed those whom they found in their way 
against the rocks. 

The current was invariable and insurmountable ; 
but though it was impossible to sail i^ainst it, or 
to return to the place that was once passed, yet it 
was not so violent as to allow no opportunities for 
dexterity or courage^ since, though none could re- 
treat back from danger^ yet they might often avoid 
it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to steer with 
much care or prudence ; for by some universal in- 
fatuation, every man appeared to think himself safe, 
though he saw his consorts every moment sinking 
round him ; and no sooner had the waves closed 
over them, than their fate and their misconduct 
were forgotten ; the voyage was pursued with the 
same jocund confidence ; every man congratulated 
hicftself upon the soundness of his vessel, and be- 
lieved himself able to stem the whirlpool in which 
his friend was swallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was dashed : nor was it often observed 
that the sight of a wreck made any man change his 
course : If he turned aside for a moment, he soon 
forgot the rudder, and left himself again to the dis* 
posal of chance. 

3 
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This negligence did not proceed from indiffe* 
rence, or from weariness of their present condition ; 
for not one of those who thus rushed upon destruc* 
tion, failed, when he was sinking, to call loudly 
upon his associates for that help which could, not 
now be given him ; and many spent their last mo* 
ments in cautioning others against the folly by 
which they were intercepted in the midst of thdr 
course. Their benevolence was sometimes praised* 
but their admonitions were unregarded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being 
confessedly unequal to the turbulence of the stream 
of life, were visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage ; so that every passenger was certain, that 
how long soever he might, by favourable accidents* 
or by incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must 
sink at last. » 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex* 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the dar« 
ing, at least to keep the melancholy and timorous 
in perpetual torments, and hinder them from any 
enjoyment of the varieties and gratifications which 
nature offered them as the solace of their labours ; 
yet, in effect, none seemed less to expect destruction 
than those to whom it was most dreadful ; thisy all 
had the art of concealing their danger from them* 
selves ; and those who knew their inability to bear 
the sight of the terrors that embarrassed their 
way, took care never to look forward, but found 
some amusement for the present moment, and 
generally entertained themselves by playing with 
Mope, who was the constant associate of the Yoy^ 
age of life. 
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Yet all that Mope ventured to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not that they 
should escape^ but that they should sink last ; and 
with 4fais promise every one was satisfied, though 
he laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it 
SCope, indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of 
her companions ; for, in proporton as their vessels 
grew leaky, she redoubled her assurances of safety ; 
and none were more busy in making provisions for 
a long voyage, than they whom all but themselves 
saw likely to perish soon by irreparable decay. 

In the midst of the current of life was the gtUf 
of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were con« 
cealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which JEase spread couches of repose, 
and with shades, where Pleasure warbled the song 
of invitation. Within sight of these rocks all who 
sailed on the ocean of life must necessarily pass. 
Reason, indeed, was always at hand to steer the 
passengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might escape ; but very few could, by her entreaties 
or remonstrances, be induced to put the rudder 
into her hand, without stipulating that she should 
approach so near unto the rocks of Pleasure, that 
they might solace themselves with a short enjoy- 
ment of that delicious region, after which they 
always determined to pursue their course without 
any other deviation. 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 
' these promises, as to venture her charge within the 
eddy of the gulf of Intemperance, where, in- 
deed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet inter- 

2 
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nipted the course of the vessel, and drew it, by 
insensiUe rotations, towards the centre. She then 
repented her temerity, and with ail her force en- 
deavoured to retreat; but the draught of the gulf 
was generally too strong to be overcome ; and the 
passenger, having danced in circles with a pleasing 
and giddy velocity, was at last overwhelmed and 
lost Those few whom Beaton was able to extri- 
cate, generally suffered so many shocks upon the 
points which shot out from the rocks of Pteasure, 
that they were unable to continue their course with 
the same strength and facility as before, but floated 
along timorously and feebly, endangered by every 
breeze, and shattered by every ruffle of the water, 
till they sunk, by slow degrees, after long struggles, 
and innumerable expedients, always repining at 
their own folly, and warning others against the first 
approach of the gulf of Intemperance. 

There were artists who professed ta repair the 
breaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which 
had been shattered on the rocks of Pleasure. 
Many appeared to have great confidence in their 
skill, and some, indeed, were preserved by it from 
sinking, who had received only a single blow ; but 
I remarked that few vessels lasted long which had 
been much repaired, nor was it found that the 
artists themselves continued afloat longer than those 
who had least of their assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that 
they sunk later, and more suddenly ; for they passed 
forward till they had sometinfies seen all those in 
whose company they had issued from the stteights 
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of infancy, perish in the way, and at last were over- 
set by a cross breeze, without the toil of resistance^ 
or the anguish of expectation. But such as had 
often fallen against the rocks of Pleasure^ com* 
monly subsided by sensible degrees, contended long 
with the encroaching waters, and harassed them- 
selves by labours that scarce Hope herself could 
flatter with success. 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from some unknown Power, ** Gaze 
^ not idly upon others when thou thyself art sink- 
^ing. Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, 
^ when thou and they are equally endangered ?** 
I looked, and seeing the gulf of Intemperana 
before me, started and awaked. 
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Scire volunt secreta domus, atque inde timeri, Juv. 

They search the secrets of the house^ and so 

Are worshipped there^ and fear'd for what they know.— drydex. 

Cn&iasiTY is one of the permanent and certain 
diaracteristics of a vigorous intellect. Every ad- 
vance into knowledge opens new prospects^ aiid 
produces new incitements to further progress. All 
the attainments possible in our presoit state are 
evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment ; 
conquest serves no purpose but that of kindling 
ambition, discovery has no effect but of raising ex- 
pectation ; the gratification of one desire encourages 
another ; and after all our labours, studies, and in- 
quiries, we are continually at the same distance 
from the completion of our schemes, have still some 
wish importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty 
restless and turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extrinsic and adventitious motives, seems on 
many occasions to operate without subordination to 
any other principle ; we are eager to see and hear, 
without intention of referring our observations to 
a fiirther end ; we climb a mountain for a prospect 
of the plain ; we run to the strand in a storm, that 
we may contemplate the agitation of the water ; 
we range from city to city, though we profess nei- 
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tbeir architecture nor fortification ; we cross seas 
only to view nature in nakedness, or magnificence 

^.! in ruitis ; we are equally allured by novelty of every 
kind, by a desert or a palace, a cataract or a cavern^ 
by every thing rude and every thing polished, every 
thing great and every thing little ; we do not see 
a thicket but with some temptation to enter it, nor 
remark an insect flying before us but with* an in- 
clination to pursue it 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened in 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and .enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces Caesar 
speaking with dignity suitable to the grandeur of 
his designs and the extent of his capacity, when he 
declares to the high-priest of Egypt, that he has 

t. no desire equally powerful with that of finding the 
origin of the Nile, and that he would quit all the 
projects of the civil war for a sight of those foun* 
tains which had been so long concealed. And 
Homer, when he would furnish the Sirens with a 
temptation, to which his hero, renowned for wisdomt 
might yield without disgrace, makes them declare, 
that none ever departed from them but with in* 
crease of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, scarce any kind of ideal ac^ 
quirement which may not be applied to some use, 
or which may not at least gratify pride with occa« 
sional superiority ; but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find, that upon the first ap- 
pearance of an object, or the first start of a question, 
his inclination to a nearer view, or more accurate 
discussion, precedes all thoughts of profit, or of 
competition ; and that his desires take wing by 
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instantaneous impulse, though their flight may be 
invigorated, or their efforts renewed, by subsequent 
considerations. The gratification of curiosity ra- 
ther frees us from uneasiness than confers pleasure ; 
we are more pained by ignorance than delighted by 
instruction. Curiosity is the thirst of the soul ; it 
inflames and torments us, and makes us taste every 
thing with joy, however otherwise insipid, by which 
it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earliest searchers after 
knowledge must have proposed knowledge only as 
their reward ; and that science, though perhaps the 
nursling of interest, was the daughter of curiosity : 
for who can believe that they who first watched 
the course of the stars, foresaw the use of their 
discoveries to the facilitation of commerce, or the 
mensuration of time ? They were delighted with 
the splendour of the nocturnal skies, they found 
that the lights changed their places ; what they ad- 
mired they were anxious to understand, and in time 
traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear satisfied with their intellectual pos- 
sessions, and seem to live without desire of enlarging 
their conceptions; before whom the world passes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

This negligence is sometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant passion : a lover finds no 
indination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can spare 
little attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a storm. It is frequcntlj 
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the consequence of a total immersion in sensuality ; 
corporeal pleasures may be indulged till the memory 
of every other kind of' happiness is obliterated; 
the mind, long habituated to a lethargic and qui- 
escent state, is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ing ; and though she may sometimes be disturbed 
by the obtrusion of new ideas* shrinks back again 
to ignorance and rest. 

But» indeed, if we except them to whom the con- 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life» denies 
all opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
track* the number of such as live without the ardour 
of inquiry is very small, though many content them- 
selves with cheap amusements, and waste their lives 
in researches of no importance. 

There is no snare more dangerous to busy and 
excursive minds, than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 
sitiveness, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and minute studies, and detain them in a 
middle state, between the tediousness of total in- 
activity, and the fatigue of laborious effects, en- 
chant them at once with ease and novdty, and vi- 
tiate them with the luxury of learning. The ne- 
cessity of doing something, and the fear of under- 
taking much, sinks the historian to a genealogist, 
the philosopher to a journalist of the weather, and 
the ofiathematician to a constructor of dials. 

It is happy when those who cannot content 
themselves to be idle, nor resolve to be industrious, 
are at least employed without injury to others ; but 
it seldom happens that we can contain ourselves long 
in a neutral state, or forbear to sink into vice, when 
wie are no longer soaring towards virtue. 
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Nugaeolus was distinguished in his earlier years 
by an onoommon liveliness of imagination, quick- 
ness of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life, he applied himself with parties 
-cular inquisitiveness to examine the various motives 
of human actions, the complicated influedce of 
mingled affections, the different modifications of 
interest and ambition, and the various causes of 
miscarriage and success both in public and private 



Though his friends did not discover to what pur* 
pose all these observations were collected, or bow 
l^ugaculus would much improve his virtue or hb 
fortune by an incessant attention to changes of 
countenance, bursts of inconsideration, sallies of 
passion, and all the other casualties by which he 
used to trace a character, yet they could not deny 
the study of human nature to be worthy of a wise 
man ; they therefore flattered his vanity, applauded 
his discoveries, and listened with submissive mo- 
desty to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclina- 
tion, the weakness of resolves, and the instability 
of temper, to his account of the various motives 
which agitate the mind, and his ridicule of the 
modem dream of a ruling passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nugaculus to a 
dose inspection into the conduct of mankind. He 
had no interest in view, and therefore no design 
of supplantation ; he had no malevolence, and there- 
fore detected faults without any intention to expose 
them ; but having once found the art of engaging 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himself, but has passed his time in 
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keeping a watchful eye upon every rising cfaaraetert 
and lived upon a small estate without any thought 
of increasing it. 

He is, by continual application, become a general 
roaster of secret history, and can give an account 
of the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, 
and stratagems, of half a century. He knows the 
liiortgages upon every man's estate, the ttems upon 
which every spendthrift raises his money, the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jmnture sti^ 
pulated by every contract, and the expectations of 
every family from maiden aunts and childless ac« 
quaintances. He can relate the economy of every 
house, knows how much one man's cellar is robbed 
by his butler, and the land of another underlet by 
his steward ; he can tell where the manor-house is 
falling, though large sums are yearly paid for re- 
pairs ; and where the tenants are felling woods with- 
out the consent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery. He sees no 
man's servant without draining him of his trust ; 
he enters no family without flattering the children 
into discoveries; he is a perpetual spy upon the 
doors of his neighbours ; and knows by long expe- 
rience, at whatever distance, the looks of a creditor, 
a borrower, a lover, and a pimp. 

Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and therefcnre his 
industry has not hitherto been very mischievous to 
others, or dangerous to himself ; but since he can- 
not enjoy this knowledge but by discovering it, 
and, if he had no other motive to loquacity, is 
obliged to trafiic like the chemists, and purchase 
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one secret with another, he is every day more 
hated as he is more known ; for he is considered 
by great numbers as one that has their fame and 
their happiness in his power, and no man can much 
love him of whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at first, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an acddental 
declension of minuteness, betrayed Nugaculus, not 
cmly to a foolish, but vicious waste of a life which 
might have been honourably passed in public ser- 
vices, or domestic virtues He has lost his original 
intention, and given up his mind to employments 
.that engross, but do not improve it. 
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' Nihil est quod credere de se 
None e'er ngecta hypcrbolct of pniie. 

The apparent insuffidencjr of every individual to 
his own happiness or safety^ compels us to secit 
from one another assbtance and support. The ne* 
oessity of joint efforts for the execution of any 
great or extensive design^ the variety of powers 
disseminated in the spedes, and the proportion be- 
tween the defects and excellencies of different per- 
sons^ demand an interchange of help» and commu- 
nication of intelligence, and by frequent redpro- 
cations of beneficence unite mankind in society 
and friendship. 

If it can be imaj^ned that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a state 
of equality, without distinction of rank, or pecu- 
liarity of possessions, it is reasonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he could 
contribute by his strength, or his skill, to the sup- 
ply of natural wants ; there was then little room 
for peevish dislike, or capricious &vour; the af- 
fection admitted into the heart was rather esteem 
than tenderness ; and kindness was only purchased 
by benefits. But when by force or policy, by wis- 
dom or by fortune, property and superiority were 
introduo^ and. established, so that mtoy were con- 
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demned to labour for the support of a few, then 
they whose possessions swelled above their wants, 
naturally laid out their superfluities upcMi pleasure ; 
and those who could not ^^q friendship by neces- 
sary offices, endeavoured to promote their interest 
by luxurious gratifications, and to create needs, 
which they might be courted to supply. 

The desires of mankind are much more nume- 
rous than their attainments, and the capacity of 
iitiaginati<m much larger than actual eDJojFnieBl 
Multitudes are therefore unsatisfied witii their all0t» 
ment ; and he that herpes to improve hit condition 
1^ the favour of another, and either finds no'.taom 
for the exertion of great qualities^ ot perceives 
himself excelled by his rivals, will, by othw cxpe^ 
dients, endeavour to become agreeable where fat 
darmot be important, and learn, by : degrees^ to 
BOttifaer the art qfpleanng among the ihost daefiil 
studies, and most valuable acquisitioiis* 

This art, like others, is cultivated in- prapoHioii 
to its usefulness, and will dwaya flountb ilioat 
where it is most rewarded ; for this reason we find 
it practised with great assiduity under ' iriiqiolute 
j^vemments, where honours and riches jue io tbe 
hands of one man, whom all endedvour t^ pro^id^ 
ate^ and who soon becomes so mach ttoeuMomed 
to compliance and offldonsneas, as not ' aamly v la 
find, in the most delicate addressi that nofelty 
which is necessary to procure attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments^ that 
no man is much pleased with a compmkii,-^ivfab 
does not increase, in some, respect, his fi^^idness of 
hhoself ; and, therefore, be- that wiriief nthet ta 
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be led fiarward to prosperity by the gentle baud of 
fiiTour, than to fiirce his way by labour and merit, 
mutt oonmder with more, cats how to display his 
patron's excellencies than his own ; that whenever 
be approaches^ he may fiU the imagination with 
jrieaaing dreams, and chase away disgust and we»P> 
viness by a perpetual succession of delightful images. 

This may, indeed, sometimes be effected by turn- 
ing the attention upon advantages which are really 
posaessedt or upon prospects which reason spceadB 
before hope; for whoever can deserve or require 
to be oourted, has generally, either from nature qr 
fiom fortune, gifts^ which he may review with 
satisfaction, and of which, when he is artfully re- 
called to the contemplation, he will seldom be dis- 
pleased. 

But those who have once degnded their undeiw 
atanditig to an application only to the passions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any otjber 
aouccea than industry and virtue, seldom retain dig- 
ni^. and magnanimity sufficient to defiend them 
against the constant recurrence of temptatiim to 
fidsefaood. He that is too desirous to be loved, 
will aoon learn to fatter, And when he has exhausted 
all the ^variationa of honest praise, and can delight 
no longer: witb the civility cf truth, he will invent 
new topics of panegyric^ and. hteak out into rap- 
tares at virtues and beauties oon&rred by himself 

The drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, 
be a^^p-avated by hopelessness of success, if no in- 
dulgence was allowed to adulation*. He that will 
iObstinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which lie deserves, will toon be forced 
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to give way to others that regale him with more 
oompass of music. The greatest human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourselves better than we are^ and are gene- 
rally desirous that others should think us still bet- 
ter than we think ourselves. To praise us tofc 
actions or dispositions which deserve praise, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We have 
always pretensions to fame, which, in our own 
hearts^ we know to be disputable, and which we 
are desirous to strengthen by a new sufirage ; we 
have always hopes which we suspect to be fidladous^ 
and of which we eagerly snatch at every confimuu 
tion. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the first ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to secure 
credit to future encomiums, by such praise as may 
be ratified by the conscience ; but the mind once 
habituated to the lusciousness of eulogy, becomes^ 
in a short time^ nice and fastidious^ and, like « vi- 
tiated palate, is incessantly calling for higher grati- 
fications. 

« It is scarcely credible to what d^ree discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride^ and wisdom 
iniktuated by the intoxication of flattery ; or how 
low the genius may descend by suoceisive grada- 
tions of servility, and how swiftly it may fidl down 
the precipice oi fidsehood. No man can, indeed, 
observe, without indignation, on what names, both 
of ancient and modem times, the utmost ezubw- 
anoe of praise has been lavished, and by what hands 
it has been bestowed. It has never yet been found, 
that the tyrant, the plunderer, the oppceasoTt the 
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most hateful of the hateful, the most profligate of 
the profligate, have been denied any celebrations 
which they were willing to purchase, or that wick- 
edness and folly have not found oorrespmident flat- 
terers through all their subordinations, except 
when they have been associated with avarice or po- 
verty, and have wanted either inclination or ability 
to hire a panegyrist 

As there is no character so deformed as to fright 
away from it the prostitutes of praise, there is no 
degree of encomiastic veneration which pride has 
refused. The emperors of Rome suffered themselves 
to be worshipped in their lives with altars and sacri- 
fices ; and, in an age more enlightened, the terms 
peculiar to the praise and worship of the Supreme 
Being, have been applied to wretches whom it was 
the reproach of humanity to number among men ; 
and whom nothing but riches or power hindiered 
those that read or wrote their deification, from 
hunting into the toils of justice, as disturbers of 
the peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical flat- 
terers, who must be resigned to infamy without 
vindication, and whom we must confess to have de- 
serted the cause of virtue for pay ; they have com- 
mitted, against full tibnviction, the crime of obli- 
terating the distinctions between good and evil, 
and, instead of opposing the encroachments of vice, 
have incited her progress, and celebrated her con- 
quests. But there is a lower class of sycophants, 
whose understanding has not made them capable 
of equal guilt Every man of high rank is sur- 
rounded with numbers^ who have no other rule of 
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thought or action, than his maxims, and his con- 
duct ; whom the honour of being numbered among 
his acquaintance, reconciles to all his vices, and all 
his absurdities ; and who easily persuade themselves 
to esteem him, by whose regard they consider 
themselves as distinguished and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them<> 
selves within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is 
soon blinded by the splendour of wealth, and cow- 
ardice is easily fettered in the shackles of depend* 
ence. To sotidt patronage, is, at least, in the even^ 
to set virtue to sale. None can be pleased without 
praise, and few can be praised without falsehood ; 
few can be assiduous without servility, and none ean 
be servile without coemption. 
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'Animorum 



ImpulsUf et ccsca magnaque eupidine duetu 

Vaio 1I14II nuiB headlong, to ctprioe resigti'd ; 
Impell'd by passion^ and with fiiDy blind. 



I WAS lately considering, among other objects of 
speculation, the new attempt of an universal 
raster, an office, in which every man may lodge 
an account of his superfluities and wants, . of what- 
ever he desires to purchase or to sell. My imagina- 
tion soon presented to me the latitude to which 
. this design may be extended by integrity and in- 
dustry, and the advantages which may be justly 
hoped from a general mart of intelligence, when 
once its reputation shall be so established, that nei- 
ther reproach nor fraud shall be feared from it; 
when an application to it shall not be censured as 
the last resource of desperation, nor its informations 
suspected as the fortutitous suggestions of men 
obliged not to app^r ignorant. A place where 
every exuberance may be discharged, and every de- 
ficiency supplied ; where every lawful passion may 
find its gratifications, and evay honest curiosity re- 
ceive satisfaction ; where the stock of a nation, pe- 
cuniary and intellectual, may be brought together, 
and where all conditions of humanity may hope to 
find relief, pleasure^ and accommodation ; must 
equally deserve the attention of the merchant and 
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philosopher, of him who mingles in the tumult of 
business, and him who only lives to amuse himself 
with the various employments and pursuits of others. 
Nor will it be an uninstructing school to the greatest 
masters of method and dispatch, if such multipli- 
dty can be preserved from embarrassment, and 
such tumult from inaccura^. 

While I was concerting this splendid project, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- 
endes, its variety, and its consequences, I sunk gra- 
dually into slumber ; but the same images, though 
leS2s distinct, still continued to float upon my fancy. 
I percdved myself at the gate of an immense edi- 
fice, where innumerable multitudes were passing 
without confusion ; every face on which I fixed my 
eyes, seemed settled in the contemplation of some 
important purpose, and every foot was hastened by 
eagnemess and expectation. I followed the crowd 
without knowing whither I should be drawn, and 
remained a while in the unpleasing state of an idler, 
where all other beings were busy, giving place every 
moment to those who had more importance in thdr 
looks. Ashamed to stand ignorant, and afraid to 
ask questions, at last I saw a lady sweeping by me, 
whom, by the quickness of her eyes, the agility 
of her steps, and a mixture of levity and impati- 
ence, I knew to be my long-loved protectress, CW- 
riosity. *< Great goddess," said I, ^ may thy 
^ votary be permitted to implore thy fiivour ; if 
^ thou hast been my directress fipom die first dawn 
^ of reason, if I have followed thee through the 
<< maze of life with invariable fidelity, if I have 
'' turned to every new call, and quitted at thy nod 
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^ one punuit for another, if I have never stopped 
^ at the invitations of fortune* nor forgot thy au- 
^ thority in the bowers of pleasure, inform me now 
^ whither chance has conducted me.** 

^ Thou art now," replied the smiling power, 
^ in the presence of Justice^ and of TVuth^ whom 
'^ the father of gods and men has sent down to 
^ register the demands and pretensions of mankind, 
^ that the world may at last be reduced to order/ 
^ and that none may complain hereafter of bdng 
•• doomed to tasks for whidi they are unqualified, 
^ of possessing faculties for which they cannot find 
^ employment, or virtues that languish unobserved 
^ fer want of oppwtunities to exert them, of being 
^ encumbered ¥rith superfluities which they would 
^ willingly re«gn, or of wasting away in desires 
^ which ought to be satisfied. Justice is now to 
^ examine every man's wishes, and Truth is to le* 
^ ccffd them; let us approach, and observe the 
^ progress of this great transaction." 

She then moved forward, and Truths who knew 
her among the most faithful of her followers, beck* 
oned on her to advance, till we were placed near the 
seat of Justice. The first who required the assbt- 
ance of the office, came forward with a slow pace, 
and tumour of dignity, and shaking a weighty purse 
in his hand, demanded to be registered by Truths 
as the Maecenas of the present age, the chief en- 
oourager of literary merit, to whom men of learn- 
ing and wit might apply in any exigence or distress 
with certainty of succour. Justice very mildly 
inquired, whether he had calculated the expence 
of such a dedaratioD? whether he had been in- 
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formed wh^t number of petitioners would swarm 
about him ; whether he could distinguish idleness 
and negligence from calamity, ostentati(xi; from 
knowledge, or vivacity from wit ? To t^ese ques- 
tions he seemed not vreU provided with a reply, but 
repeated his desire to be reccnrded as 'a patron. 
Justice then ofBnred to registar his proposal on 
these cmiditions, that he should never suffer him* 
self to be flattered ; that he should never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do ; and that he 
should never encourage followers without inteoduig 
to reward them* These terms were too hard to be* 
accepted ; for what, said he, is the end of patronage, 
but the pleasure of readmg dedications» holding 
multitudes in suspense, and enjc^ing their hopes, 
their fears, and their anxiety, flattering them to 
assiduity, and, at last, dismissing them tot impati- 
ence? Justice heard his confession, and ovdaped 
his name to be posted upon the gate among dieata 
and robbers, and public nuisances, which all were 
by that notice warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the disco* 
verer of a new art of education, by whidi hnguagea 
and sciences might be taught to all capadties^ and 
all inclinations, without fear of punishment, pain 
of confinement, loss of any part of the gay mien 
of ignorance, or any obstruction of the necessary 
progress in dress, dancing, or cards. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great 
adept with many inquiries ; but finding his address 
awkward and his speech barbarous, ordered him 
to be registered as a tall fellow who wanted en^ 
ployment, and might aerve m:«Dy post wbere 
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the imowkdge of mding and writing was not 
required. 

■' A man of a very grave and philosophic aspect, 
required notiee to be given of his intention to set 
Ottty a 49ertain day, on a submarine voyage, and of 
hia wiltingfiess to take in passengers for no more 
than doable the prioe at which they might sail above 
wtsterv His- desire was granted, and her retired 
to a /osnvenieiit stand, in expectation of fiUiiq^ 
hia ' ship^ and growing rich in a short time by the 
secrwy, mfety, and ezpecUtion of the passage. 
' Another desired^ to advertise the curious, that he 
hedt' fer the advanoement of true knowledge^, con^ 
trived an optical imtrument, by which Ihose who 
kid out their industry on memorials of the changes 
of Ibe-wind, might observe the direction of the 
WMtbor^MNaks on the hitherride of tiie lunw world. 

' Anollier wished to be known as the author of an 
inventionf by whidi cities or kingdoms might be 
made warm in winter by a single fire^ a ketti^ and 
pipe. Another had a vdiide by which a man might 
bid defiance to floods, and continue floatii^ in an 
inundation, without any inconvenience, till tiie wa- 
ter should subside. Juitke considered these pro- 
Jeets as of no importance but to their authors, and 
therdbre seaiedy condescended to examine them : 
but Truth refused to admit them into the register. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an universal medicine, by which all 
diseases might be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
tracted beyond the age of Nestor. But Justice 
informed them, that one universal medicine was 
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aufficient, and she would dday the notification till 
she saw who could longest preserve his own life. 

A thousand other claims and offers were exhibited 
and examined. I remarked, among this mighty 
multitude, that, of intelleetual advantages, many 
had great exuberance, and few confessed any want ; 
of every art there were a hundred professors fcnr a 
single pupil; but of other attainments, sudi bb 
riches, honours, and preferments, I found none that 
had too much, but thousands and ten thousands that 
thought themselves entitled to a lai^er dividend 

It often happened, that dd misers^ and women 
married at the dose of life^ advertised their want 
of children ; nor was it uncommon for those who 
had a numerous oflbpring, to give nottoa of a son 
or daughter to be spared ; but, though appearaocea 
promised well on both sides, thct bai|pdn seldom 
succeeded; for they soon lost their indination to 
adopted children, and prodaimed tbdr intentions 
to promote some scheme of puUic charity : a thou- 
sand proposals were immediately mad^ among which 
they hesitated till death precluded the dedsion. 

As I stood looking on this scene of confusion. 
Truth condescended to ask me, what was my busi- 
ness at her office ? I was struck with the unexpected 
question, and awaked by my efforts to answer it 
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No lOK SATURDAY, MARCH 88, 1751. 



O^piiiioiMfifi cpmmenia deiet dies, naiufiBJmdieia confimud ^ cic. 

Time oUitcnlei the fictioiu of opinioii, and confiimii the dedsioni of 
nature. 

It is neoessaiy to the success of flattery, that it 
be aooommodated to particular circumstances orcha- 
ractem, and enter the heart on that side where the 
passions stand ready to receive it. A lady seldom 
listens with attention to any praise but that of her 
beauty ; a merchant always expects to hear of his 
influence at the bank, his importance on the ex- 
dhange, the height of his credit, and the extent of 
his traffic : and the author will scarcely be pleased 
without lamentations of the neglect of learning the 
conspiracies against genius, and the slow progress 
of merit, or some praises of the magnanimity of 
those who encounter poverty and contempt in the 
cause of knowledge, and trust for the reward of their 
labours to the judgment and gratitude of posterity. 
An assurance of unfading laurels, and immortal 
reputation, is the settled reciprocation of civility 
between amicable writers. To raise ** monuments 
more durable than brass, and more conspicuous than 
pyramids,'' has been long the common boast of litera- 
ture ; but, among the innumerable architects that 
erect columns to themselves, far the greater part* 
other for want of durable materials, or of art te 
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dispose them, see their edifices perish as they are 
towering to completion, and those few that tar a 
while attract the eye of mankind, are generaUy weak 
in the foundation, and soon sink by the saps of time. 
No place affixds a more striking comdction of 
the vanity of human hopes, than a public library ; 
fixr whocan see the wall crowded on every side by 
mighty volumes, the works of laborious meditation, 
and accurate inquiry, now scarcely known but by 
the catalogue, and preserved only to increase the 
pomp of learning, wifeout eotisidering howmany 
boarff have been wasted in vain endeaveiin»> how 
often imagination has anticipated the praises of fb- 
tnrity, how many statues have risen to the eye of 
vani^, bow many ideal ecm verts hove elevated jnal, 
how olten wit has exulted in the eternal infieuny of 
his anCagoirist^ and dc^matism has ddighted in the 
gradual advanees of his authority, the ftmnutability 
of his decrees, and the perpetuity of his power ? 



t 1- 



Ncnuaqmsml dedii 



SiareiU super In, 

' Instiltiiig chanoe ne'er calTd with loader vdlce^ 
On iwdHag aiatali to be piood too mnv. 

^ ■ ■ 

Of the innumeraUe authors whoae performancee 
are thus treasured up in magnificent obscurity, most 
ate forgotten, because they never deserved to be 
moembered, and owed the honours which thej 
onoe obtained, not to judgment or to genius, to la^ 
hour or to art, but the prgudice of fiustion, the 
stratagem of intrigue^ or the servflity of adulation. 
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18III0K ooninMii <kan to find men wbtose 
works an mm^ tata3lyneg\Med, ttitntioiied with 
pwrnB by their oontemponries^ as the orades of 
tlieir age^ and the leipshtors of sdenoe. Curio&itjr 
k natundfy excited, ' tbeur vohimes after long inquiry 
ace feuiid^ but s^om reward the latxiur of the 
iearili. Svery period of time haB produoed theie 
bubUea* of artifitial fam^ whidi are kept tip r while 
fagrthe breath of ftshion, and then breric at once, 
tiM vre annihilated. The learned often bewail the 
ttasof^ancient writers whoae* characters' have suf- 
^Nved their works ; but, perhaps^ if we >couId now 
ittr ie ve tbetn; we should find them only the£rnm* 
^les, MontagiJes, Stepneys, and SheffieUsi of their 
time, and wonder by what in£Eituatioi& or caprice 
they :eoold be raised to notice.' 
inlt cannot, however, be denied, that many have 
soiik into oUiribn, whom it were unjust to Hutaber 
w^b this despseaUie dasK" VeHous kinds of litentiy 
ftme seem destined to various miaasures. of duration. 
Some spread into exuberance iwith a . very! speedy 
gfiowth, but soon wither and decay:; some rise more 
slbwly, bat last long. PanajBSus his it8:%Wecs 
of tirannent fragrance, as well as it oaks of tower* 
itfig" height, and its lamcis of etniial vdrdure. 
' Among those idiose reputation is exhaosted in a 
Ihoift 'time by its own luxuriance; are the' writers 
tl4i6 take advimtsge of present inc^enta ^ or chano* 
tift which strongly interest the pasdon^ fad engage 
rikilvefsal attention. - It is not difficult tA dbtain 
fMteM; when we discoss a question whi^ every 
Ak is desirous to understand^ Which is debated in 
efeiy assembly, and' hasidivided-the natkm.ipto 
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portieB ; or when we ^Bapkj the faults or vurtues of 
him whose publie ooodiict has made aknoet every 
man his enemy or his firiencL To the quick drcu- 
ktion of such productions all the motiTes of interest 
and vanity concur ; the disputant enlarges his know- 
ledge^ the xealot animates his passion, and every 
man is desirous to infcmn himself ooncemmg affiora 
so vehemently a^^tated and variously represented^ . 
. It is scarcely to be imagined, through how maigr 
subordinations of interest the ardour of party is 4i£^ 
liised ; and what multitudes fimqr tfaemsdves «£. 
fected by every satire or panegyric on a man of 
eminence. Whoever has, at any timc^ taken occa- 
sion to mention him with praise or Uame^ whoever 
happens to love or hate any of his adherents^ as he 
wishes to confirm his opinion, and to strengthen 
his party, will diligently peruse every paper from 
which he can hope for sentiments like Us own. An 
object, however small in itself if placed near to the 
ey^ will mgross all the rays of light ; and a trans^ 
action, however trivial^ swells into importance when 
it presses immediately on our attention. He that 
shall peruse the political pamphlets of any past reign, 
will wonder why they were so eagerly read, or so 
loudly praised. Many of the performanees wfaidi 
had power to inflame &ctions, and fill a kingdom 
with confusion,: have now very littie effect upon a 
frigid ctitie ; and. the time is coming^ when the 
compositiods of later hirelings shall Ue equally de» 
spised. In proportion as those who write on tempo- 
rpry subject are exalted above thdr merit at first, 
they are afterwards depressed bdow it ; nor can the 
brightest elegance of dU^on» or most artful subtilty 
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of reasoning, hope for so much esteem from those 
^hose regard is no longer quickened by curiosity 
or pride. 

It is, indeed, the fate of oontrovertists, even when 
tbey contend tor philosophical or theological truth, 
to be soon laid aside and slighted. Either the ques- 
tion is decided, and there is no more place for doubt 
and opposition ; or mankind despair of understand* 
ing it, and grow weary of disturbance, content 
themselves with quiet ignorance, and refuse to be 
harassed with labours which they have no hopes of 
recompensing with knowledge. 

The authors of new discoveries may surely expect 
to be reckoned among those whose writings are 
secure of veneration : yet it often happens that the 
general reception of a doctrine obscures the books 
in which it was delivered. When any tenet is ge- 
nerally received and adopted as an incontrovertible 
principle, we seldom look back to the arguments 
upon which it was first established, or can bear that 
tediousness of deduction, and multiplicity of evi- 
dence, by which its author was forced to reccmcile 
it to prejudice, and fortify it in the weakness of 
novelty against obstinacy and envy. 

It is well known how much of our philosophy is 
derived from Boyle's discovery of the qualities of 
the air ; yet of those who now adopt or enlarge his 
theory, very few have read the detail of his experi- 
ments. His name is, indeed, reverenced ; but his 
works are neglected ; we are contented to know, 
that he conquered his opponents, without inquiring 
what cavils were produced against him, or by what 
proofs they were confuted. 
VOL, v. a 
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Some writers apply themselves to studies bound- 
less and inexhaustible, as experiments iu natural 
philosophy. These are always lost in successive 
compilations, as new advances are made, and former 
observations become more familiar. Others spend 
their lives in remarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquities, and only afford materials for lexico- 
graphers and commentators, who are themselves 
overwhelmed by subsequent collectors, that equally 
destroy the memory of their predecessors by ampli- 
fication, transposition, or contraction. Every new 
system of nature gives birth to a swam^ of exposi- 
tors, whose business is to explain and illustrate it, 
and who can hope to exist no longer than the found- 
er of their sect preserves his reputation. 

There are, indeed, few kinds of composition from 
which an author, however learned or ingenious, can 
liope a long continuance of fame. He who has 
carefully studied human nature, and can well de- 
scribe it, may with most reason flatter his ambition. 
Bacon, among all his pretensions to the regard of 
posterity, seems to have pleased himself diieflj 
with his Essays, '' which come home to men's busi- 
ness and bosoms,'' and of which, therefore, be de- 
clares his expectation, that they *' will live as long 
as books last." It may, however, satisfy an honest 
and benevolent mind to have been useful, though 
less conspicuous ; nor will he that extends his hope 
to higher rewards, be so much anxious to obtain 
praise, as to discharge the duty which Providence 
ttftigns him. 
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AHemU igUur contendere versUnu amho 

Capere : aUemas muste meminuse w^bant , vibo. 

On themes alternate now the swains recite ; 

The muses in alternate themes delight.— —blphxnstok. 

Amoxg the various censures, which the un- 
avoidable comparison of my performances with 
those of my predecessors has produced, there is 
none more general than that of uniformity. Many 
of my readers remark the want of those changes of 
colours, which formerly fed the attention with un- 
exhausted novelty, and of th^jt intermixture of sub- 
jects, or alternation of manner, by which other 
writers relieved weariness, and awakened expec- 
tation. 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
uniting gay and solemn subjects in the same paper, 
because it seems absurd for an author to counteract 
himself to press at once with equal force upon both 
parts of the intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
which, like the double poison of Dryden, destroy 
the force of one another. I have endeavoured 
sometimes to divert, and sometimes to elevate ; but 
have imagined it an useless attempt to disturb mer« 
riment by solemnity, or interrupt seriousness by 
drollery. Yet I shall this day publish two letters 
of very different tendency, which I hope, like tragi- 
comedy, may chance to please even when they are 
not critically approved. 
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To the RAMBLER. 

DEAK SIK, 

Though, as my mamma tells me, I am too 
young to talk at the table, I have great pleasure in 
listening to the conversation of learned men, espe- 
dally when they discourse of things which I do 
not understand ; and have, therefore, been of late 
particularly delighted with many disputes about the 
alteration of the stile, which, they say, is to be 
made by 'act of parliament 

One day when my mamma was gone out of the 
room, I asked a very great scholar what the stile 
was ? He told me, he was afraid I should hardly 
understand him when he informed me, that it was 
the stated and established method of computing 
time. It was not, indeed, likely that I should un« 
derstand him ; for I never yet new time computed 
in my life, nor can imagine why we should be at so 
much trouble to count what we cannot keep. He 
did not tell me whether we are to count the time 
past, or the time to come: but I have considered 
them both by myself, and think it as foolish to 
count time that is gone, as money that is spent ; 
and as for the time which is to come, it only seems 
farther off by counting ; and therefore, when any 
pleasure is promised me, I always think of the time 
as little as I can. 

1 have since listened very attentively to every 
one that talked upon this subject, of whom the 
greater part seem not to understand it better than 
myself; for though they often hint how much the 
nation has been mistaken, and rejoice that we are 
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at last growing wiier than our ancestors, I have 
never been able to discover from them, that any 
body has died sooner or been married later for count- 
ing time wrong ; and, therefore, I began to fancy 
that there was a great bustle ¥rith little consequence. 

At last, two friends of my papa, Mr Cycle, and 
Mr Starlight, being, it seems, both of high learn- 
ing, and able to make an almanack, began to talk 
about the new stile. Sweet Mr Starlight— I am 
sure I shall love his name as long as I live ; for he 
told Cycle roundly, with a fierce look, that we should 
never be right without a year of confusion. Dear 
Mr Ratatibler, did you ever hear any thing so 
charming ? a whole year of confusion ! When there 
has been a rout at mamma's, I have thought one 
night of confusion worth a thousand nights of rest ; 
and if I can but see a year of confusion, a whole 
year, of cards in one room, and dancings in another, 
here a feast, and there a masquerade, and plays, 
and coaches, and hurries, and messages, and milli* 
ners, and raps at the door, and visits, and frolics, 
and new fashions, I shaU not care what they do with 
the rest of the time, nor whether they count it by 
the old stile or the new ; for I am resolved to break 
loose from the nursery in the tumult, and play my 
part among the rest ; and it will be strange if I can- 
not get a husband and a chariot in the year of 
confrision. 

Cycle, who is neither so young ncnr so handsome as 
Stariight, very gravely maintained, that all the per- 
plexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days 
in the reckoning ; and indeed, if it should come 
only to this, I think the new stile is a delightful 
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thing ; for my mamma' says I shalt go to court when 
I am sixteen, and if they can but contrive often to 
leap over eleven days together, the months of re* 
straint will soon be at an end. It is strange, that 
with all the plots that have been laid against time, 
they could never kill it by act of parliament before. 
Dear sir, if you have any vote or interest, get them 
but for OMse to destroy eleven months, and then I 
shall be as old a6 some married ladies. But this is 
desired only if you think they will not comply with 
Mr Starlight's sdieme; for nothing surely could 
please me like a year of confusion, when I dudl no 
longer be fixed this hour to my pen, and the next to 
my needle, or wait at home for the dancing-^naster 
one day, and the next for the music^master ; but 
run from ball to ball, and from drum to drum ; and 
spend all my time without tasks, and without ac» 
count, and go out without telling whither, and come 
home without regard to prescribed hours, or fiuniiy- 
rules. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant 

PBOPEBANTIA. 
ME KAMBLXR, 

I WAS seized this morning with an unusal pen* 
sivttiess, and, finding that books only served to 
heighten it, took a ramble into the fields, in hopes 
of relief and in vigoration from the keenness of the 
air and brightness of the sun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
were struck with the hospital for the reception of 
deserted infants, which I surveyed with pleasure^ 
tillt by a natural train of sentiment^ I began to reflect 
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on the fate of the mothers. For to what shelter can 
they fly? Only to the arms of their betray er, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them ; 
and then bow quick must be the transition from 
deluded virtue to shameless guilt, and from shame- 
less guilt to hopeless wretchedness ? 

The anguish that I felt, left me no rest till I had, 
by your means, addressed myself to the public on 
hriialf of those forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town ; whose misery here might satisfy the most ri- 
gorous censor, and whose participation of our com- 
mon nature might surely induce us to endeavour, 
at least, their preservation from eternal punishment. 

These were all once, if not virtuous, at least in-> 
nooent ; and might still have continued blameless 
and easy, but for the arts and insinuations of those 
whose rank, fortune, or education, furnished them 
with means to corrupt or to delude them. Let the 
libertine reflect a moment on the situation of that 
woman, who, being forsaken by her betrayer, is 
reduced to the necessity of turning prostitute for 
bread, and judge of the enormity of his guilt by 
the evils which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted but that numbers follow 
this dreadful course of life, with shame, horror, 
and regret ; but where can they hope for refuge ? 
" The world is not their friend, nor the world's la w.** 
Their sighs, and tears, and groans, are criminal in 
the eye of their tyrants, the bully and the bawd, 
who fatten on their misery, and threaten them with 
want or a gad, if they shew the least design of 
escaping from their bondage. 

2 
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" To wipe all tears from off all fiuss," is a task 
too hard fmr mortals ; but to alleviate misfortunes 
is often within the most limited power; yet the 
opportunities which every day affords of relieving 
the most wretched of human beings are overlooked 
and neglected, with equal disregard of policy and 
goodness. 

There are places, indeed, set apart, to which 
these unhappy creatures may resort, when the cBs- 
eases of incontinence seize upon them ; but if they 
obtain a cure, to what are they reduced ? Either to 
return with the small remains of beauty to their 
former guilt, or perish in the streets with naked« 
ness and hunger. 

How frequently have the gay and thoughtless, in 
their evening froUcs, seen a band of these miserable 
females, covered with rags, shivering with cold, and 
pining with hunger ; and, without either pitying 
their calamities, or reflecting upon the cruelty of 
those who perhaps first seduced them by caresses of 
fondness, or magnificence of promises, go on to re- 
duce others to the same wretchedness by the same 
means! 

To stop the increase of this deplorable muHi- 
tttde, is undoubtedly the first and most pressing con- 
sideration. To prevent evil is the great end 
of government, the end for which vigilance and 
severity are properly employed. But surely those 
whom passion or interest have already depraved, 
have some claim to compassion, from beings 
equally frail and fallible with themselves. Nor will 
they long groan in their present idKictiom» if none 
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were to refuse them relief, but those that owe 
their ezemptUm fiom the same distress only to 
theur wisdom and their virtue. 

I am, &c. 

AMICUS. 
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— — Sapere aude, 
Ineipe. Vivendi recte qui prorogai horam, 
JhuHeui egpecM drnn d^mat amnis : atiUe 
Jjobiiuri ^ labeiur in omne voiubUis cetmm * h ob. 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
. . , Does on a rlTer's bank expecting stay. 

Till the whole stream, which stopp'd him, should be gone. 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever-will run on.*— ^cowley. 

An andent poet, unreasonably discontented at the 
present state of things, which his system of opinions 
oUiged him to represent in its worst form, has ob^ 
served of the earth, ^ that its greater part is cover* 
^^ ed by the uninhabitable ocean ; that of the rest' 
^ some is encumbered with naked mountains, and 
^ some lost under barren sands ; some scorched with 
^ unintermitted heat, and some petrified with per- 
^ petual frost ; so that only a few regions remain * 
'' for the production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, 
^ and the accommodation of man.** 

The same observation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our present state. When we have 
dedu<^ all that is absorbed in sleeps all that is 
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ineritably appropriated to the demands of nature 
or irresistibly engiossed by the tyranny of custom ; 
all that passes in regulating the supei^cial decora* 
tions of life, or is given up in the reciprocations oi 
dvility to the disposal of others ; all that is torn 
from us by the violence of disease, or stolen imper- 
ceptibly away by lassitude and languor : we shall 
find that part of our duration very small of which 
we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we 
can spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our 
hours are lost in a rotation of petty cares, in a con- 
stant recurrence of the same employments ; many 
of our provisions for ease or happiness are always 
exhausted by the present day; and a great part 
of our existence serves no other purpose^ than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the rest 

Of the few moments which are left in our dis- 
posal, it may reasonably be expected, that we should 
be so frugal, as to let none of them slip from us 
without some equivalent ; and perhaps it might be 
found, that as the earth, however straitened by 
rocks and waters, is capable of iux)ducing more 
than all its inhabitants are able to consume, our 
likres, though much contracted by incidental dis- 
traction, would yet a£Pord us a large space vacant 
to the exercise of reason and virtue ; that we want 
not time, but diUgence, for great performances ; and 
that we squander much of our allowance, even while 
we think it sparing and insuffident. 

This natural and necessary comminution of our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us insensible citbe n^- 
Ugence with which we sufier them to slide away. 
We never consider ourselvea as poaaease^ at once of 
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time jBuffident for any great dengn, and therefore 
indulge ouiwlTes in fortuitous amusements. We 
tinnk it unnecessaiy to take an account of a fow su- 
panumerary moments, which, however employed, 
could have produced little advantage, and which 
were exposed to a thousand chances of disturbance 
and interruption. 

It is observable, that, either by nature or by halnt, 
oor fiMiulties are fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjust great things by division, and 
little things by accumulation. Of extensive sur- 
feces we can only take a survey, as the parts sue* 
ceed one another ; and atoms we cannot perceive 
till they are united into masses. Thus we break the 
vast periods of time into centuries and years ; and 
thus» if we would know the amount of moments, 
we must a^omemte them into days and weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious an- 
cestors have informed us, that the fatal waste of 
fortune is by small expences, by the profusion of 
sums too little singly to alarm our caution, and 
which we never su£Per ourselves to consider together. 
Of the same kind is the prodigality of life ; he that 
hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon 
past years, must learn to know the present value of 
single minutes, and endeavour to let no particle of 
time foil useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attain- 
ment of any new qualification, to look upon them- 
selves as required to change the general course of 
their conduct, to dismiss business, and exdude 
pleasure, and to devote their days and nights to a 
^particukr attention/ But all comnum degrees of 
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exoelleDce are attainable at a lower price ; he tJbat 
should steadily md resolutely assign to any sdenee 
or language those interstitial vacancies which inter- 
vene in the most crowded variety of diversion .or 
employment, would find every day new irradiations 
of knowledge, and discover how much more ia to 
be hoped from frequency and persev^vance, thast 
firom violent efforts and sudden desires; efiRfirts 
which are soon remitted when they encounter dif- 
ficulty, and desires, which, if they are indulged .too 
often, will shake off the authority of reason, and 
range capriciously from one object to another. 

The disposition to defer every important design 
to a time of leisure, and a state of , settled unifor*- 
mity, proceeds generally from a false estimate of 
tiie human powers. If we except those gigantic 
and stupendous intelligences who are said to grasp 
a system by intuition, and bound forward from one 
series of conclusions to another, without regular 
steps through intermediate propositions, the most 
successful students make their advances in know- 
ledge by short flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at rest For every single act of pro- 
gression a short time is sufficient ; and it is only 
necessary, that whenever that time is afforded, it be 
well employed. 

Few minds will be long confi];ied to severe and 
laborious meditaticm ; and when a successfrd attack 
on knowledge has been made, the student recreates 
himself with the contemplation of his oonq^uest, and 
forbears another incursion, till the new-acquired 
truth has become familiar, and his curiosity calls 
upon him for fresh gratifications. Whether tlie time 
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bf intermission is spent in company, or in solitude 
in necessary business, or in voluntary levities, the 
understanding is equally abstracted from the. object 
of inquiry ; but perhaps, if it be detained by occu- 
pations less pleasing, it returns again to study with 
greater alacrity than when it is glutted with ideal 
pleasures, and surfeited with intemperance of appli- 
cation. He that will not suffer himself to be dis- 
couraged by fancied impossibilities, may sometimes 
find his abilities invigorated by the necessity of ex- 
erting them in short intervals, as the force of a cur- 
rent is increased by the contraction of its channel. 

From some cause like this, it has probably pro- 
ceeded, that among those who have contributed to 
the advancement of learning, many have risen to 
eminence in opposition to all the obstacles which 
external circumstances could place in their way, 
amidst the tumult of business, the distresses of 
poverty, or the dissipations of a wandering and 
unsettled state. A great part of the life of Erasmus 
was one continual peregrination ; ill supplied with 
the gifts of fortune, and led from city to city, and 
from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of patrons 
and preferment, hopes which always flattered and 
always deceived him ; he yet found means, by un- 
shaken constancy, and a vigilant improvement of 
those hours, which, in the midst of the most restless 
activity, will remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the same condition would have hoped to 
read. Compelled by want to attendance and solici- 
tation, and so much versed in common life, that he 
has transmitted to us the most perfect delineation 
of the manners of his age, he joined to his know- 

4 
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ledge of the world, such application to books, that 
he will stand for ever in the first rank of literary 
heroes. How this proficiency was obtained he suffi- 
ciently discovers, t^ informing us that the Praise 
of Folly, one of his most celebrated performances, 
was composed by him on the road to Italy ; ne 
Mum Ulvd tempus quo equo fuit insidendum, iUite^ 
ratis fabulis terreretur, lest the hours which he 
was c^liged to spend on horseback should be tattled 
away without regard to literature. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, 
that time was his estate ; an estate, indeed, which 
will produce nothing without cultivation, but will 
always abundantly repay the labours of industry, 
and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part 
of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be 
over-nm with noxious plants, or laid out for shew 
rather than for use^ 
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Qrahim est, quod patriae eivem popuhque dedUtt, 

Si fids, %t patriae sit idoneus, utiUs agris, 

Vtilis et beUorwn, et pads rebus agendis. 

Plurimum emm intererit, quibui artibus, et quibus hum tu 

MaribuB vutituas. J uv, 

Grateftil the gift ! a member to the state^ 

If you that member uieAil shall create ; 

TndnM both to war^ and^ when the war ahall cease. 

Am firnd^ as fit t' improve the arts of peace. 

For much it boots which way you train your boy^ 

The hopefhl object of your ftiture joy.— —ilpbinston. 



To ihe RAMBLER, 
snt, 

Though you seem to have taken a view saflScient« 
ly extensive of the miseries of life, and have em- 
ployed much of your speculation on mournful sub- 
jects, you have not yet exhausted the whole stock 
of human infelicity. There is still a species of 
wretchedness which escapes yourobservation, though 
it might supply you with many sage remarks, and 
salutary cautions. 

I cannot but imagine the start of attention awa- 
kened by this welcome hint; and at this instant 
see the Rambler snuffing his candle, rubbing his 
spectacles, stirring his fire, locking out interruption^ 
and settling himself in his easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without disturbance. For, 
whether it be that continued sickness or misfortune 
has acquainted you only with the bitterness of being ; 
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or that you imagine none but yourself able to dis- 
cover what I suppose has been seen and felt by all 
the inhabitants of the world ; whether you intend 
your writings as antidotal to the levity and merri- 
ment with which your rivals endeavour to attract 
the favour of the public ; or fancy that you have 
some particular powers of dolorous declamation, 
and warble out yofwr groans with uncommon ele^ 
gance or energy ; it is certain, that whatever be 
your subject, melancholy for the most part bursts in 
upon your speculation, your gaiety is quiddy over* 
cast, and though your readers may be flattered with 
hopes of pleasantry, they are seldom dismissed but 
with heavy hearts. 

That I may therefore gratify you with an imita- 
tion of your own syllables of sadness, I will inform 
you that I was condemned by some disastrous influ- 
ence to be an only son, bom to the apparent pros- 
pect of a large fortune, and allotted to my parents 
at that time of life when satiety of common diver- 
sions allows the mind to indulge parental afiection 
with greater intenseness. My birth was celebrated 
by the tenants with feasts, and dances, and bag- 
pipes ; congratulations were sent firom every family 
within ten miles round ; and my parents discovered 
in my first cries such tokens of fiiture virtue and 
understanding, that they declared themselves de- ; 
termined to devote the remaining part of life to 
my happiness and the increase of their estate. 

The abilities of my father and mother were not 
perceptibly unequal, and education had given nei- 
ther much advantage over the other. They had 
both kept good company, rattled in chariots^ gUt- 
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tered in playhouses, and danced at court, and were 
both expert in the games that were in their time 
called in as auxiliaries against the intrusion of 
thought. 

Wlmn there is such a parity between two persons 
associated for life, the dejection which the husband, 
if he be not completely stupid, must always suflfer 
for want of superiority, sinks him to submissiveness. 
My mamma therefore governed the family without 
control; and except diat my father still retained 
some authority in the stables, and, now an4 then, 
after a supernumerary bottle, broke a looking-glass 
or china dish to prove his sovereignty, the whole 
course of the year was regulated by her direction, the 
servants received from her all their orders, and the 
tenants were continued or dismissed at her discretion. 

She therefore thought herself entitled to the super- 
intendance of her son's education ; and when my 
&ther, at the instigation of the parson, faintly pro- 
posed that I should be sent to school, very positively 
told him, that he should riot suffer so fine a child 
to be ruined ; that she never knew any boys at a 
grammar-school that could come into a room with- 
out blushing, or sit at a table without some awkward 
uneasiness; that they were always putting them- 
selves into danger by boisterous plays, or vitiating 
thdr behaviour with mean company ; and that, for 
her part, she would rather follow me to the grave, 
than see me tear my clothes, and hang down my 
head, and sneak about with dirty shoes and blotted 
fingers, my hair unpowdered, and my hat uncocked. 

My fiither, who had no other end in his proposal 
than to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, 

VOL. V. R 
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since I was not to live by my learning ; for indeed 
he had known very few students that liad not some 
stifihess in their manner. They tlienefore agnsedt 
that a domestic tutor should be procufed^ nnd 
hired an honest gentleman of mean oonveraation 
and narrow sentiments, but whom, having fiassed 
the common forms of literary education, they im- 
plicitly concluded qualified to teach all that was to 
be learned from a scholar. He thought himself 
sufficiently exalted by being placed at the same 
table with his pupil, and had no other view than to 
perpetuate his felicity by the utmost flexibility of 
submission to all my mother's opinions and caprices. 
He frequently took away my book, lest I should 
mope with too much application, charged me never 
to write without turning up my ruffles, and gene- 
rally brushed my coat before he dismissed me into 
the parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burdeor 
some an employment ; for my mother very judici- 
ously considered, that I was not likely to grow 
politer in his company, and suffered me not to pass 
any more time in his apartment than my lesson in- 
quired. When I was summoned to my task, she 
eojoined me not to get any of my tutor's waysy who 
was seldom mentioned before me but for practices 
to be avoided. I was every moment admonished 
not to lean on my chair ; cross my legs, or swing 
my hands like my tutor ; and once my mother very 
seriously deliberated upon his total dismission, Uh 
cause I began, she said, to learn his manner of 
sticking on my hat, and had his bend in my shoul- 
ders, and hi& totter in my gait 
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Sttchf faowev^, was her care, that I escaped all 
Ibese defM^vities ; and when I was only twelve years 
dd, had rid myself of every appearance of child^ 
isfa diffidence. I was celebrated round' the country 
for the petulance of my remarks^ and the quickness 
of my replies ; and many a scholar, five years older 
than myself, have I dashed into confusion by the 
steadiness of my oountenance, silenced by my readi- 
ness of repartee, and tortured with envy by the 
address with which I picked up a fan, presented a 
8Dufr4x>x, or received an empty tea-cup. 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in all the 
niceties of dress, and I could not only enumerate all 
the variety of silks, and distinguish the product of 
a French loom, but dart my eye through a numerous 
company, and obs^ve every deviation from the 
reigning mode. I was universally skilful in all the 
dianges c^ expensive finery ; but as every one, they 
say, has something to which he is particularly bora, 
was eminently knowing in Brussels laoe. 

The next year saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly. 
AU received their partners from my hand, and to me 
€very stranger applied for introduction. My heart 
DOW disdained the instructions of a tutor, who was 
rewarded with a small annuity for life, and left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myself. 

In a short time I came to London, and as my &- 
ther was well known among the higher dasses of life, 
soon obtained admission to the most splendid assem- 
blies and most crowded card-tables. Here I found 
mysdf universally caressed and applauded ; the la« 
dies praised the fancy of my clothes, the beauty of 
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my form, and the softness of my voice; endeavoured 
in every place* to force themselves to my notice; 
and invited, by a thousand oblique solicitations, my 
attendance to the play-house, and my salutation^ in 
the park. I was now happy to the utmost extent of 
my conception ; I passed every morning in dress^ 
every afternoon in visits, and every night in some 
select assemblies, where neither care nor knowledge 
were suffered to molest us. 

After a few years, however, these delights became 
familiar, and I had leisure to look round me with 
more attention. I then found that my flatterers had 
yery little power to relieve the languor of satiety, or 
recreate weariness^ by varied amusement ; and there- 
fore endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of my plea- 
sures, and to try what satisfaction might be found 
in the society of men. I will not deny the mortifi- 
cation with which I perceived, that every man whose 
name I had heard mentioned with respect, received 
me with a kind of tenderness, nearly bordering on 
compassion ; and that those whose reputation was 
not well established, thought it necessary to justify 
their understandings, by treating me with contempt. 
One of these witlings elevated his crest, by asking 
me in a full coffee-house the price of patches ; and 
another whispered that he wondered why Miss Frisk 
did not keep me that afternoon to watch her squirrel 

When I found myself thus hunted from all mas- 
' culine conversation by those who were themselves 
barely admitted, I returned to the ladies, and 
resolved to dedicate my life to their service and 
their pleasure. But I find that I have now lost my 
charms. Of those with whom I entered the gay 
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world, some are married, some have retired, and 
some have so much changed their opinion, that they 
scarcely pay any regard to my civilities, if there is 
any other man in the place. The new flight of beau- 
ties to whom I have made my addresses, suffer me 
to pay the treat, and then titter with boys. So that 
I now find myself welcome only to a few grave ladies, 
Ifrfao, unacquainted with all that gives either use 
or dignity to life, are content to pass their hours 
between their bed and their cards, without esteem 
fit>m the old, or reverence from the young. 

I cannot but think, Mr Rambler, that I have 
reason to complain ; for surely the females ought to 
pay some regard to the age of him whose youth was 
passed in endeavours to please them. They that 
encourage folly in the boy, have no right to punish 
tt in the man. Yet I find that, though they lavish 
their first fondness upon pertness and gaiety, they 
soon transfer their regard to other qualities, and 
ungratefully abandon their adorers to dream out 
their last years in stupidity and contempt. 

I am, &C. 

FLOREMTULUS. 



/ 
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At nobis vitm domimtm qtaafemiHtu vnmm 

Lnx iter est, et clara tUss^ et gratia simplea. 

Spem sequimur, gradimurquejide,jruimurquejttturis. 

Ad qua nan temunt praesentis gaudia vitm, 

Nee eurrunt pariter eapia, et oofknAi wol upU i.t*t fn,v»WMnvm. 

We through this maze of life one Lord ohey ; 

Whose light and grace imening, lead the way. 

By hope and fidtii lecurt of fbtuw blkt, 

CUadly the joya of praaent li£b wa nuaa : 

For baffled mortala atiU attempt in wn, , 

Plreaent and fixture bliss at once to gain.— — -f. lbwis. 

That to please the Lord and Father of the unU 
Veive, IS the supreme interest of created and depen* 
deiit beings, as it is easily proved, has fteeit ttniver- 
sdly confessed; and since idl rational agents are 
oonscioas of liaving neglected or violated the dutiea 
prescribed to them, the fear of bemg rejected, or 
punished by God, haa always burdened the human 
mind. The expiation of crimes, and renovation of 
the forfeited hopes of divine favour, therefore con- 
stitute a large part of every religion. 

The various methods of propitiation, and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice 
and interest tolerated in the different parts of the 
world, however iKiey may sometimes reproach or 
degrade humanity, at least shew the general con- 
sent of all ages and nations in their opinion of the 
placability of the divine nature. That Gk)d will 
foTffve, may, indeed, be established as the first and 
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fuAdamental truth of religion; for, though the 
knowledge of hit existence is the origin of philo- 
flophy^ yetf without the belief of his mercy, it would 
)mre little influence upon our moral conduct 
There could be no prospect of enjoying the pro- 
tection or regard of him, whom the least deviation 
from rectitude made inexorable for ever ; and every 
man would natarally withdraw his thoughts from 
tiie contemplation of a Creator, whom he must 
Odnsider as a governor too pure to be pleased, and 
too sev^ere to be pacified ; as an enemy infinitely 
wia^ and infinitely powerful, whom he could nei- 
th^ ddceive^ eMspe, nor resist. 

Where there is no hope, there can be no Aided- 
ironr. A constant and unfailing obedience is above 
the reaefe ot terrestrial diligence; and therefore 
tile progress of life conld only have been the natu- 
ral descent of negygent despair from crime to crime, 
bad not the universal persuasion of forgiveness, to 
be obtained l^ proper means of reconciliation, 
lecaUed tboae to the paths of virtue whom their 
paasiofis had solicited aside ; and animated to new 
attempts^ and firmer perseverance, those whom 
dffBcultf bad discouraged, or negfigenee surprised. 

f n times ssnd regions so disjoined fi^m each other, 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communi- 
eatien of sentiinents either by commerce or tra£«| 
tion, has prevailed a general and uniform expect- 
ation of propitiating God by corporal aasteritiies, of 
anticipating bis vengeance by voluntary inflictions, 
and appeasing bia jifstiee by a speedy and cheerful 
sabmistim to a less^ penalty, when a greater h 
itttfinid^ 
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Incorporated minds will always feel some incli- 
nation towards exteriw acts and ritud observances. 
Ideas not represented by sensible objects are fleet- 
ing, variable, and evanescent We are not able to 
judge of the degree of conviction which operated 
at any particular time upon our own thoughts, but 
as it is recorded by some certdn and definite effect. 
He that reviews his life in order to determine the 
probability of his acceptance with Glod, if he could 
once establish the necessary proportion betwea» 
crimes and sufferings, might securely rest upon his 
performance of the expiation; but while safely 
remains the reward only of mental purity, he if 
always afiaid lest he should dedde too soon in his 
own favour, lest he should not have felt the pangs 
of true contrition ; lest he should mistake satiety 
for detestation, or imagine that his passions are 
subdued when they are only sleeping. 

From this.natural and reasonable diffidraee arose* 
in humble and timorous piety, a disposition to con* 
found penance with repentance, to repose on human 
determinations, and to receive from some judicial 
sentence the stated and regular assignment of 
reconciliatory pain. We are never willing to be 
without resource: we seek in the knowledge of 
others a succour for our own ignorance, and are 
ready to trust any that will undertake to direct us 
when we have no confidence in ourselves. 

This desire to ascertain by some outward mark« 
the state of the soul, and this vnllingness to calm 
the conscience by some settled method* have pro- 
duced* as they are diversified in their efifects by 
various tempers and principles, most of the disqui^ 
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sttioDS and rule8» the doubts and solutions, that have 
.embanassed the doctrine of repentance, and per- 
plexed tmder and flexible minds with innumerable 
acruples concerning the necessary measures of sor- 
row; and adequate d^prees of self-abhorrence ; and 
these rules corrupted by fraud, or debased by cre- 
dulity, have, by the common resiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another, indted others to an 
open contempt of all subsidiary ordinances, all pru- 
dential caution, and the whole discipline of regu- 
lated piety. 

Bepentance, however difficult to be practised, i^ 
if it be explained without superstition, easily under- 
stood. ^Repentance istherelinquishment of any prac- 
tice, firom the conviction that it has o£Pended God.*" 
Sorrow and fear, and an^ety, are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance; yet they are 
too closely connected with it to be ea^y separated ; 
for they not only mark its sincerity, but promote 
its efficacy. 

No man commits any act of negligence or obsti* 
nacy, l^ which his safety or happiness in this world 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re- 
morse. He who is fully convinced, that he suffisrs 
by his own failure, can never forbear to trace back 
his miscarriage to its first cause, to image to him 
sdf a ccmtrary behaviour, and to form involuntary 
resolutions against the like ftult, even when he 
knows that he shall never again have the power €£ 
committing it Danger, considered as imioinent, 
naturally produces such trepidations of impatience 
as leave aU human means of safety behind them : 
he that haa once caught an alarm of terror, is 
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eveiy moment seized with usekfls anxieties^ adding 
one security to another, trembling with sudden 
doubts^ and distracted by the perpetual occurrence 
of new expedients. If, therefore, he whose crimes 
have deprived him of the favoor of Gk>d, can reflect 
upon his conduct without distorbance, or can at 
will banish the reflection : if he who considers him- 
self as suspended over the abyss of eternal perdition 
only by the thread of life, which must soob part by 
its own weakness^ and which the wing of evciy 
minute may divide, can cast his eyes round him 
without shuddering with horror, or panting with 
security ; what can he judge of himael^ bat that ba 
is not yet awdcened to sufficient convktkm, sinoa 
every loss is more lamented than the loss of the 
divine fiivour, and every duiger more dieadfn) than 
the danger of final coudemDakion ? 

Retirement firom the canes and pleasures of tkd 
world has been often recommended as osefol to ie« 
pentance. This at least is evident, that every one 
retires, whenever ratiocination and rcoirileBkion are 
requiffed on other occasions; and auaely the retro^ 
spect of Ufi^ the disentanglement of actions coos* 
plicated with innumetaUe circumstances,, and dB* 
fitsed in various rebf ions, the dtsoovery of the pii« 
maiy aoDvements of the heart, and the ecstiipationL 
of kiats and appetites deeply rooted and wddciy 
spread^ may be aftowed to demand aome sscsssicsi 
ftoDS' spost and noise, and busMiess and fcjUf- Somd 
sttspensifMi of coniaion. affairs^ some pause of teoH 
poval pain and pleasure, is doubtless neipesflBry to 
him that deHberales for eternity,, who k fonamg. 
the .oriy.iplsn m lohish niiso8nrisg» cssoitot be vm» 
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paired, and examining the only question in which 
mistake cannot be rectified. 

Austerities and nnortifications are means bf which 
the mind is inTigorated and roused, by which the 
attractions of pleasure are interrupted, and the 
chains of sensuality are broken. It is observed by 
one of the fatheri^, that ^ he who restrains himself in 
the use of things lawful, will ne^er encroach upon 
things forbidden."* Abstinence, if nothing more, is, 
at least, a cautious retreat from the utmost verge 
of permission, and confers that security which can- 
not be reasonably hoped by him that dares always to 
hover over the precipice of destruction, or delights 
to approach the pleasures which he knows it fatal 
to partake. Austerity is the proper antidote to in- 
dulgence ; the diseases of mind as well as body are 
cured by contraries, and to contraries we should 
readily have recourse, if we dreaded guilt as we 
dread pain. 

The completion and sum of repentance is a 
change of life. That sorrow which dictates no cau- 
tion, that fear which does not quicken our escape, 
that austerity which fails to rectify our affections, 
are vain and unavailing. But sorrow and terror 
must naturally precede reformation ; for what other 
cause can produce it? He, therefore, that feels 
himself alarmed by his conscience, anxious for the 
attainment of a better state, and afflicted by the 
memory of his past faults, may justly conclude, that 
the great work of repentance is begun, and hope 
by retirement and prayer, the natural and religious 
means of strengthening his conviction, to impress 
upon bis mind such a sense of the divine presence, 

3 
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as may overpower the blandishments of secular de- 
lights, and enable him to advance from one degree 
of holiness to another, till death shall set him free 
from doubt and contest, misery and temptation. 

"What better can we do than prostrate fiiU 
Befbre him reverent ; and there confesB 
Humbly our fimlta^ and pardon beg^ with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our lighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ? 
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Na 111. TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1751. 



Disaster always waits on early wit 

It has been observed^ by long experience, that late 
springs produce the greatest plenty. The delay of 
blooms and fragrance, of verdure and breezes, is for 
the most part liberally recompensed by the exube- 
rance and fecundity of the ensuing seasons; the 
blossoms which lie concealed till the year is advance 
ed, and the sun is high, escape those chilling blasts, 
and nocturnal frosts, which are often fatal to early 
luxuriance, prey upon the first smiles of vernal 
beauty, destroy the feeble principles of vegetable 
life, intercept the fruit in the gem, and beat down 
the flowers unopened to the ground. 

I am afinud there is little hope of persuading the 
young and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the spring naturally forces my attention, to learn, 
from the great process of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between speed and pre- 
cipitation; to prosecute their designs with calm- 
ness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make. Youth is the time of enterprize and 
hope: having yet no occasion of comparing our 
fcHTce with any opposing power, we naturally form 
presumptions in our own favour, and imagine that 
obstruction and impediment will give way before us. 
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The first repulses rather inflame vehemence than 
teach prudence ; a brave and generous mind is long 
before it suspects its own weakness, or submits to 
sap the difficulties which it expected to subdue by 
storm. Before disappointments have enforced the 
dictates of philosophy, we believe it in our power to 
shorten the interval between the first cause and the 
last effect ; we laugh at the timorous delays of plod- 
ding industry, and fancy tliat, by increasing the fire, 
we can at pleasure accelerate the projection. 

At our entrance into the world, wboi health and 
vigour give us fair promises of time suffideot for 
the regular maturation of our schemes, and a long 
enjoyment of our acquisitions, we are eager to seize 
the present moment ; we pluck every gratification 
within our reach, without suffering it to ripen into 
perfection, and crowd all the varieties of delight 
into a narrow compass; but age seldom fails to 
change our conduct ; we grow negligent of time in 
proportion as we have less remaining, and suffer the 
last part of life to steal from us in languid prepara- 
tions for future undertakings, or slow approaches to 
remote advantages, in weak hopes of some fortui- 
tous occurrence, or drowsy equilibrations of unde* 
teripined counsel: whether it be that the aged^ 
having tasted the pleasures of man*s condition, and 
found them delusive, become less anxious far their 
attainment; or that frequent miscarriages have 
depressed them to despair, and frozen them to 
inactivity; or that death shocks them more as it 
lidvances upon them, and they are afraid to remind 
^tfafemselves of their decay, or to discover to their 
own hearts that the time of trifling is past. 
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A perpetual conflict with natural demes seems 
to be the lot of our present state. In youth we 
require something of the tardiness and frigidity ai 
age ; and in age we must labour to recal the fire 
and impetuosity of youth ; in youth we must leara 
to expect, and in age to enjoy. 

The torment of expectation is» indeed, not easily 
to be borne at a time when every idea of gratifi^ 
cation fires the blood, and flashes on the &ncy ; 
when the heart b vacant to every fresh form of de* 
light, and has no rival engagements to withdraw it 
from the importunities of a new desire. Yet, since 
ttie fear of missing what we seek must always be 
{nx>portionable to the happiness expected firom pos- 
sessing it, the passions, even in this tempestuous 
state, might be somewhat moderated by frequent 
inculcation of the mischief of temerity, and the 
hazard of losing that which we endeavour to seize 
before our time. 

He that too eariy aspires to honours, must resolve 
to encounter not only the opposition of interest, but 
the malignity of envy. He that is too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers his fortune in wild adven- 
tures, and uncertain projects ; and he that hastens 
too speedily to reputation, often raises his character 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himself in colours 
which quickly fade, or in plumes which accident 
may shake ofi^, or competition pluck away. 

The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by some, even to the gifts of nature ; and an opinion 
has been long conceived, that quickness of inven- 
tion, accuracy of judgment, or extent of knowledge, 
appearing before the usual time, presage a short life 
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Even those who are less inclined to form general 
conclusions, from instances which by thdr own 
nature must be rare, have yet been inclined to prog- 
nosticate no suitable progress from the first sallies 
of rapid wits ; but have observed, that after a short 
effort they either loiter or faint, and suffer them- 
selves to be surpassed by the even and regular per- 
severance of slower understandings. 

It fi:^uently happens, that applause abates dili- 
gence. Whoever finds himsdf to have performed 
more than was demanded, will be contented to 
spare the labour of unnecessary performances; and 
sit down to enjoy at ease his superfluities of honour. 
He whom success has made confident of his abilities 
quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and 
lotoks contemptuously on the gradual advances of a 
rival, whom he imagines himself able to leave behind 
whenever he shall again summon his fatce to the 
contest. But long intervals of pleasure dissipate 
attention, and weaken constancy ; nor is it easy for 
him that has sunk from diligence into sloth, to rouse 
out of his lethargy, to recollect his notions, rekindle 
his curiosity, and engage with his former ardour in 
the toils of study. 

Even that friendship which intends the reward 
of genius, too often tends to obstruct it The plea- 
sure of being caressed, distinguished, and admired^ 
easily seduces the student from literary solitude. 
He is ready to follow the call which summons him 
to hear his own phiise, and which^ perhaps^ at onoe 
flatten his appetite with certainty of pkasi^res; 
and his ambition with hopes of patronage ; pleasures 
which he conceives inezhaustiUe, and hopes 
he has not yet learned to distrust 
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These evils, indeed^ are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature^ or considered as inseparable from 
an early display of uncommon abilities. They may 
be certainly escaped by jmidence and resolution^ 
and must therefore be recounted rather as oonsola* 
tions to those who are less liberally endowed, than 
as discouragements to such as are bom with un- 
common qualities. Beauty is well known to draw 
after it the persecutions of impertinence, to incite 
the artifices of envy, and to raise the flames of un« 
lawful love ; yet among the ladies whom prudence 
or modesty have made most eminent, who has ever 
complained of the inconveniencies of an amiable 
form ? or would have purchased safety by the loss 
of charms ? 

Neither grace of person, nor vigour of under- 
standing; are to be regarded otherwise than as 
blessings, as means of happiness indulged by the 
Supreme Benefactor ; but the advantages of either 
may be lost by too much eagerness to obtain them. 
A thousand beauties in their first blossom, by an 
imprudent exposure to the open world, have sud- 
denly withered at the blast of infamy ; and men who 
might have subjected new regions to the empire of 
learning, have been lured by the praise of their 
first productions from academical retirement, and 
wasted their days in vice and dependence. The 
virgin who too soon aspires to celebrity and con- 
quest, perishes by childish vanity, ignorant credu- 
lity, or guiltless indiscretion. The genius who 
catches at laurels and preferment before his time, 
mocks the hopes that he had excited, and loses 
those years which might have been most usefully 

VOL. V. s 
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employed, the yean of youth, of spirit, atid 
vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable absurdities of piide^ 
that we are nerer more impatient of direction, than 
in that part of life when we need it most; we aie 
in haste to meet enemies whom we have not strength 
to overcome, and to undertake tasks whidi we oan^ 
not perform : and as he that once miscarries doea 
not easily persuade mankind to fiivour another at* 
tempt, an inefiectual struggle for fame is often foU 
lowed by perpetual obscurity. 
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In mea vesanas habui ditpendia vires, 
Et valui ptBfUuJbrtis in ipsa mios, ■■ l O VlP. 

Of strength pernickms to myself I boast ; 

The pow'n I have were giVn me to my O08t«— — f. lswis. 



We are taught by Cekus, that health is best 
preserved by avoiding settled haluts ci life, and 
deviating sometimes into slight aberrationa from 
the laws of medicine; fay. varying the propor- 
tions of food and exercise, interrupting the suc- 
cessions of rest and labour, and mii^;ling hardshipa 
with indulgence. The body, long aerastomed to 
stated quantities and unifwm period^, is disordered 
by the smallest irregularity ; and since we cannot 
adjust every day by the balance or barometer, it 
is fit sometimes to depart firom rigid aocuraqr, thai 
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we may be iUe to opmply with necessary affairs, 
or staroDg inclinations. He that too long observes 
nioe punctualities^ condemns himself to voluntary 
inbeeUity, and will not long escape the miseries of 
disease. 

' The same laxity of r^^men is equally necessary 
to intellectual health* and to a perpetual susceptibi* 
Hty of occasional pleasure. Long confinement to 
the same eompmy which perhaps similijtude c^ taste 
brought first togeth», quickly contracts* the fiicul* 
ties^ and makes a thousand things c^ensive that are 
in themselves indifferent; a man accustomed to 
bear only the edbo of his own sentiments, soon 
bars all the common avenues of delight, and has no 
part in the general gratifications of mankind. 

In things which are not immediately subject to 
religious or moral ccmsideration, it is dangerous to , 
be too long or too rigidly in the right. Sensibility 
DU^, by an incessant attention to degance and pro* 
priety, be quickened to a tenderness inc<»isistent 
with the condition of humanity, irritable by the 
smallest asperity, and vulnerable by the gentlest 
touch. He that pleases himself too much with mi* 
Uttte exactness and submits to endure nothing in 
aooommodations, attendance, or address, below the 
point of perfection, will, whenever he enters the 
erowd of life, be harassed with innumerable dis* 
tresses, from which those who have not iii the same 
mnner ino'cased their sensations find no disturb- 
ance. His exotic softness will shrink at the coarse- 
ness of vulgar felicity, like a plant transplanted to 
northern nurseries from the dews and sunshine of 
tio^cal regicms. 
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There will always be a wide interval between 
practical and ideal excellence; and, therefore, if 
we allow not ourselves to be satisfied while we can 
perceive any error or defect, we must refer our 
hopes of ease to some other period of existence. It 
is well known, that, exposed to a microscope, the 
smoothest polish of the most solid bodies discovers , 
cavities and prominences; and that the softest 
bloom of roseate virginity repels the eye with excres- 
cences and discolorations. The perceptions as well 
as the senses may be improved to our own disquiet, 
and we may, by diligent cultivation of the powers 
of dislike, raise in time an artificial fastidiousness, 
which shall fill the imagination with phantoms of 
turpitude, shew us the naked skeleton of every de- 
light, and present us only with the pains of plea- 
sure, and the deformities of beauty. 

Peevishness, indeed, would perhaps very little 
disturb the peace of mankind, were it always the 
consequence of superfluous delicacy; for it is the 
privilege only of deep reflection, or lively fimcy, to 
destroy happiness by art and refinement But by 
continual indulgence of a particular humour, or by 
long enjoyment of undisputed superiority, the dull 
and thoughtless may likewise acquire the power ci 
tormenting themselves and others, and become suffi- 
ciently ridiculous or hatrful to those who are within 
sight of their conduct, or reach of their influence. 

They that have grown old in a sin^e state are 
generally found to be morose, fretfiil, and captious ; 
tenacious of their own practices and maxims ; soon 
offended by contradiction m ne^^ig^ioe; and im- 
patient of any association, but with those that will 
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watch their nodt and fiubmit themselves to un- 
limited authority. Such is the effect of having lived 
without the necessity of consulting any inclination 
but their own. 

The irascibility of this class of tyrants is gene- 
rally exerted upon petty provocations^ such as are 
incident to understandings not far extended beyonid 
the instincts of animal life ; but, unhappily, he that 
fixes his attention <m things always before him, will 
never have long cessations ^f anger. There are 
many veterans of luxury upon whom every noon 
brings a paroxysm of violence, fury, and execration ; 
they never sit down to their dinner without finding 
the meat so injudiciously bought, or so unskilfully 
dressed, such blunders in the seasoning, or such 
improprieties in the sauce, as can scarcely be expi-. 
ated without blood ; and in the transports of resent- 
ment, make very little distinction between guilt 
and innocence, but let fly their menaces, or growl 
out thdr discontent, upon all whom fortune exposes 
to the storm. 

; It 18 not easy to imagine a more unhappy condi- 
tion than that of dependence on a peevish man. 
In every other state of inferiority the certainty of 
pleasing is perpetually increased by a fuller know* 
ledge of our duty ; and kindness and confidence 
are strengthened fay every new act of trust, and 
proof of fidelity. But peevishness sacrifices to a 
momentary ofifenee, the obsequiousness or useful- 
ness of half a life^ and, as mote is performed^ 
iooreasea her exacticms. 

■' Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country ; and^ having a brother burdened 
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by the number of his children, adopted one of 
sons. Th6 boy was dismissed with many pradent 
admonitions; informed of his father's inability to 
maintain him in his native rank ; cautioned against 
all opposition to the opinions or precepts of his 
uncle ; and animated to perseverance by the hopes 
of supporting the honour of the family, and over- 
topping his elder brother. He bad a natural duc- 
tility of mind, without mudi warmth of affectioo^ 
or elevation of sentiment ; and therefore readily 
complied with every variety of caprice; patiently 
endured contradictory reprooft; heard false aoea* 
sations without pain, and opprobrious refxoaABB 
without reply ; laughed obstreperously at the niiie^ 
tieth repetition of a joke ; asked questions about the 
universal decay of trade ; admired the stiengdi of 
those heads'by which the price of stocks is dhai^ged 
and adjusted; and behaved with sudi prudcnos 
and circumspection, that after six years the will was 
made, and Juvenculus was declared heir. But nn^ 
happily, a month afterwards, retiring at ni^t £tom 
his imcle*s chamber, he left the door open behind 
him: the old man tore his will, and being then 
perceptibly dedining, for want of time to delibe* 
rate, left his money to a tradi^ oonppapny. 

When female minds are embittered by age or soli« 
tude, their malignity is generally exerted in s ligor- 
ous and spiteful superintendence of domestio tri« 
0es. Eriphile has emplc^ed her eloquence for 
twenty years upon the degeneracy of servants, the 
nastiness of her house, the ruin <rf^ her fumitore, 
the difficulty of preierving tapestry fnm the moths, 
•nd the earelessness of the sluts whom she aapkgri 
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in bhisbing it It is her business every morning to 
visifc att the rooms^ in hopes of finding a c^fur 
without its cover, a window shut or open eontrary 
tb her orders^ a spot oti the hearth, or a feather, on 
the jQoor» that the rest ci the day may be justifiably 
^ntin taunts of contempt, and tociferations of 
anger. She liveaibr np other purpose but to prd^ 
senra the neatness, of a house and garden, and feels 
aeiihclr inclination, to pleasure, nor aspiration after 
vhrbuc^ white she is engrossed by the great empk>y«' 
vAeati of keeping gravel from grass, and wainaoot 
finom: dust. . 0£ three amiable nieoes she has declared 
herself an irreconcilable enemy to one, because she 
farake off M tuiUp with her hoop ; to another, bemuse 
she ipik her oolSee oo a Turkey carpet ; and to the 
thiid^.beanise she tet a. wet dog run into, the par» 
leilt. / Sbrhas faraken off her intereourse of y^X% 
btcaase Qomfiany nkakes a house dirty ; and reaolvel 
to oonfind Jitfself more to her own affairs^ and to 
live no kmger in ndre by foolish lenity* .... 

Peevishness is generally the vice of narrow minds, 
and, except when it is the effect of anguish and 
disease^ by which the resolution is broken, and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lightest addition 
to its miseries, proceeds from an unreasonable per- 
suasion of the importance of trifles. The proper 
remedy against it is, to consider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of suffering perturba- 
tion and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our 
notice. 

JEIe that resigns his peace to little casualties, and 
suffers the course of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies, or offences, delivers up 
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himself to the direction of the wind^ and loses 
all that constancy and equanimity which constitute 
the chief praise of a wise man. 

The province of prudence lies between the great- 
est things and the least ; some surpass our power 
by their magnitude, and some escape our notice by 
their number and their frequency. But the indis- 
pensable business of life will afford suf&dent exer- 
dse to every understanding ; and such is the limita- 
tion of the human powers, that by attention to 
trifles we must let things of importance pass unob- 
served ; when we examine a mite with a glassy we 
see nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man's interest to be pleased^ will 
need little proof: that it is his interest to pleaae 
others, experience will inform him It la thmfim 
not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, that 
he rid his mind of passicms which make him uneaay 
to himself, and hateful to the world, which 
intellects, and obstruct his improvement 
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No, 118. TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 1761. 



" ■ ■ Uaorem^ Posthunte, ducts f 

Die <iu/9 Tisiphone, quUna exagUare colvhris ? - j uv. 

A sober man like tfaee to change his life ! 

What fbrjr would poaess thee with a wife ?-«— oayden. 



To the RAMBLER. 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of in- 

noeenee to treat censure with contempt We owe 
io mudi rerefenoe to the wisdom of mankind, as 
justly to wish, that our own opinion of our merit 
may be ratified by the ccmcurrence of other suf- 
firages; and since guilt and infiimy must have the 
same effect upon intelligendes unable to pierce 
beyond external appearance^ and influenced often 
rather by example than precept, we are oUiged to 
refute a fi^lse charge, lest we should countenance 
the crime which we have never committed. To 
turn away ftom an accusation with supercilious 
silence, is equally in the power of him tha^ is hard- 
ened by villany, and inspuited by innocence. The 
wall of brass which Horace erects upon a dear con* 
sdence, may be sometimes raised by impudence or 
power ; and we should always wish to preserve the 
dignity of virtue by adorning her with graces which 
wickedness cannot assume. 

For this reason I have determined no longer t» 
endure^ with dther patient or sullen resignation, a 
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reproach, which is, at least in my opinion, unjust ; 
but will lay my case honestly before you, that you 
or your readers may at lengtli decide it. 

Whether you will be able to preserve your boasted 
impartiality, when you hear^ that I am considered 
as an adversary by half the female woild, you may 
surely pardon me for doubting, notwithstanding the 
veneration to which you may imagine yourself en- 
titled by your age, your learning, your abstraction, 
or your virtue. Beauty, Mr RamUer, has often 
overpowered the resolutions of the firm, and the 
reasonings of the wise, roused the old to sensibili^, 
and subdued the rigwous to toftnesa. ;. 

I am one of those unhappy beings^ wiMliam b^aiy 
marked out at husbands Un many diffiewit; waaaai^ 
and ddiberated a hundfed 'times ^n tb* brisk ff 
matrimmiy. I have d i aei is s ed all tfato: itwfiitial.pir^ 
minaries so often^ tfadt I ,eaM repeat tliir finnaa ill 
which j<»ntttr68 are settled^ piiip>nioQ^ vMWfdt gqd 
provisions for youtiger.ebildwn aacertamA; tnifc Mil 
aC last dooniS^ by genend consent ^ ewrlftting 
solitude, and exehided hf ai^ lOtMraMiMe: d^^m 
finitn aU hopes of eonimbial f^^. jtiaaH'imntfl} 
out by every mother, aa a man whose viMtipami^ 
be admitted without reproadi: } wkajMHiea faopaaoi^ 
to embitter diaappomfemeiil^ aiod midsea. dffert MljjF 
ta seduce girls into a waste df thai pari of lifisi w 
which they might gun advaotageaiM matdies^ and 
bfoome mistresseB aad OMytheBrtb 

I bopeyoa will think; tlttt ipmepaHoffthttpema 
severity may justly be remitted^ when I iwSurtitfWki 
that I nrrer yet professed lo«e to a woaMft with- 
out sinoece intentioDa of inani^^ that K h«rei 
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never oontiiiued an appearance of intimacy from 
the hour that my indination changed, but to pre^ 
serve her whom I was leaving from the shock at 
ahraptnesst or the ignominy of contempt ; , that I 
always endeavoured to give the ladies an opportu^ 
nity* of seeming to discard me ; and that I never 
fiwaook a mistress for larger fortune, or brighter 
beauty, but because I discovered some irregularity 
in her conduct, m some d^ravity in her mind ; not 
because I waa charmed by another, but because I 
was oflfended.hy hersel£ 

I. was very early tired of that sucoessiim of amuses 
mentt by which, the thoughts of most young men 
am. idissipattd, and had not Jong glittered in the 
q^andoor of an ample patritneny before I Irished 
for the calm jof domestic happiness- Youth is na^ 
turally deligfated with.aprightlinesa and tedour, and 
tberefiwe.I faieathiisd ont^diefligl^ of my firstaffisfr- 
tion aft the ieet of .the gay^ the qoarikling, the vivi» 
cioua . JPesootthu I&nded to^.tnyaelf a perpetual 
source of happiness, in wit ndver e3diliusted». and 
spirit aefver depsessad ; looked with veneration im 
hor readiness of expedients^ ocmtempt of difficulty^ 
aamranoB of addeess, and promptitude of reply ; 
considaed her as exempt fay some prerogative of 
nature from .the weakness imd timidity of female 
minds; and congratulated myaelfnpon a compainioB 
superior to all common trouUes and embarrass* 
ments^ 1 was, indeed, aomewliat disturbed by the 
unshaken perseverance with whioh she enfixeed her 
demands of an onreasoni^ile :sefctlenient ; yet I 
should have consented to pass laj life in union 
with hfli:^ had not my curiosit7 led me to a «rowd 
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gathered in the street, where I found Ferocula, in 
the presence of hundreds, disputing for six-pence 
with a chairman. I saw her in so little n^d of 
assistance, that it was no breach of the laws of chi- 
valry to forbear interposition, and I spared myself 
the shame <^ owning her acquaintance. I forgot 
some point of ceremony at our next interview, and 
soon provoked her to forlHd me her presence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of great emi- 
nence for learning and philosophy. I had frequentlj 
observed the barrenness and uniformity of oomiu* 
bial conversation, and therefore thought highljr of 
my own prudence and discernment, when I tdested 
from a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep^read 
Misothea, who declared herself the inexonUe 
enen(>y of ignorant pertness^ and puerile^ levity^; 
and teareelj condescended to make tea» but ioae 
the linguist, the geometrician, the. astroinomtr; ok 
the poet The queen of the Amaaons was onty to 
be gmned by the hero who could conquer her in 
angle combat; and MisoChea's heart waa txaly to 
Mess the scholar who could overpower iier by dif- 
putation. Amidst the fondest tranqporti of court- 
ship she could call for a definition of tenns» and 
treated every argument with contempt that could 
not be reduced to regular ayUogiam. You maj 
easily imagine, that I wished this jconrtsbip at' an 
end; but when I desired her to shorten my tor- 
ments, and fix the day of my felicity, we were led 
into a long conversation, in which Misothea endea^ 
voured to demonstrate the foUy of attributing' 
choice and sdf-direction to any human being. It 
was not difficult to discover tb€ danger of pooiBiib^ 
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ting myself for ever to the arms of one who might 
at any time mistake the dictates of passion^ or the 
calls of appetite, for the decree of fate ; or consider 
cuckoldom as necessary to the general system, as a 
link in the everlasting chain of successive causes. 
I therefore told her, that destiny had ordained us 
to part, and that nothing should have torn me from 
her but the talons of necessity. 

1 then solicited the regard of the calm, the pru- 
dent, the economical Sophronia, a lady who con- 
sidered wit as dangerous, and learning as super- 
fluous, and thought that the woman who kept her 
house clean, and her accounts exact, took receipts 
for every payment, and could find them at a sudden 
call, inquired nicely after the condition of the 
tenants, read the price of stocks once a-week, and 
purchased every thing at the best market, could 
want no accomplishments necessary to the happi* 
ness of a wise man. She discoursed with great 
solemnity on the care and vigilance which the su- 
perintendence of a family demands ; observed how 
many were ruined by confidence in servants ; and 
told me, that she never expected honesty but from 
A strong chest, and that the best storekeeper was 
the mistress's eye. Many such oracles of gene- 
rosity she uttered, and made every day. new im- 
provements in her schemes for the regulation of 
her servants, and the distribution of her time. I 
was convinced that, whatever I might suffisr from 
Sophronia, I should escape poverty ; and we there- 
fore proceeded to adjust the settlements according 
to her own rule,^ir and softly. But one morning 
her maid came to me in tears to entreat my interest 
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for a reooDciliatioa with her mistress^ who had 
turned her out at night for breaking aix teeth in a 
tortdseshell comb ; she had attended her lady irom 
a distant province^ and having not lived long 
enough to save much money, was destitute among 
strangers, and, though of a good family, in danger 
of perishing in ttie streets, or of bdng compelled 
by hunger to prostitution. I made no scruple of 
' promising to restore her ; but upon my first appli- 
cation to Sophronia, was answered with an air whidi 
called for approbation, that if she neglected her 
own affairs, I might suspect her of neglecting mine ; 
that the comb stood her in three half»crowns ; that 
no servant should wrong her twice ; and that indeed 
she took the first opportunity of parting with Fhil- 
lida, because, though she was honest, her oonstitup 
tion was bad, and she thought her very likely to 
fall sick* Of our conference I need not tdl you 
the efiect ; it surely may be foigiven me, if cm this 
occasion I forgot the decency of common fonns. 

From two mcnre ladies I was disengaged by find- 
ing, that they entartained my rivals at the same 
time, and determined their dioice by the liberality 
of our settlements. Another I thought myself jus* 
tified in forsaking, because she gave my attomey a 
bribe to favour her in the bargain ; another because 
I could never soften her to tenderness^ till she 
heard that most of my family had died young ; and 
another, because, to increase her fortune by ex- 
pectations, she represented her sister as languish- 
ing and consumptive. 

I shall in another letter give the remaining part 
of my history of courtship. I presume that I should 
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have iojured the majesty of female virtbe» 
had I not hoped to transfer my affection to higher 
merit 

I am, &a 

HYMENJIUS. 
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Nulla un^pt^tm <U morie kpminis cunctaUo longa eit^" j gT> 

— When man's lift is in debate^ 

The jndge ctn ne'er too long deliberate.-*««-nRYDSN. 

FoWBB and superiority are so flattering and de- 
lightfuli that, fraught with temptation and exposed 
to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue, is so 
cautious, or any prudence so timorous, as to decline 
them. Even those that have most reverence for 
the laws d right, are pleased with shewing that not 
ftar, but choice, regulates their behaviour; and 
would be thought to comply, rather than obey. We 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not 
wish to pass ; and, as the Roman satirist remarks, 
he that has no design to take the life of another, is 
yet glad to have it in his hands. 

fVom the same principle, tending yet more to 
d^eneracy and corruption, proceeds the dedre of 
investing lawful authority with terrw, and govern* 
ing by force rather than persuasion. Pride is un- 
wiUMig to believe the necessity of assigning any 
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other reasoii than her own will ; and would rather 
maintain the most equitable daims by violence and 
penalties, than descend from the dignity of com- 
mand to dispute and expostulation. 

It may, 1 think, be suspected, that this political 
arrogance has sometimes found its way into legis* 
lative assemblies, and mingled with deliberations 
upon property and life. A slight perusal of the laws 
by which the measures of vindictive and coercive 
justice are estaUished, will discover so many dispro- 
portions between crimes and punishments, such ca- 
pricious distinctions of guilt, and such confusion of 
remissness and severity, as can scarcely be believed 
to have been produced by public wisdom, sincerely 
and calmly studious of public happiness. 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boerhaave 
relates, that he never saw a criminal dragged to 
execution without asking himself, ^ Who knows 
'* whether this man is not less culpable than me?** 
On the days when the prisons of this city are 
emptied into the grave, let every spectator of the 
dreadful procession put the same question to his 
own heart. Few among those that crowd in tbou*^ 
sands to the legal massacre^ and look with careless^ 
ness, perhaps with triumph, on the utmost exacer- 
bations of human misery, would then be able to 
return without horror and dejection. For, who 
can congratulate himself upon a life passed without 
some act more mischievous to the peace or pros- 
perity of others, than the theft of a piece of money ? 

It has been always the practice, when any par- 
ticular species of robbery becomes prevalent and 
commoui to endeavour its suppression by capital 
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denundations. Thus one generation of matefae* 
tort is. oommoply out off, and their successors are 
frighted into new expedients ; the art of thievery 
is augmented with greater variety of fiaud, and 
subtilised to higher degrees of dexterity, and more 
occult methods of conv^ance. The law then re* 
news the pursuit in the heat of anger, and over^ 
takes the offendar again with death. By this prac* 
tice, capital inflictions are multiplied, and crimes^ 
very different in their degrees of enormity, are 
equally subjected to the severest punishinent that 
man has the power of exercising upon man. 

The lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the loss 
or pain which single acts may produce, but by the^ 
general alarm and anxiety arising from the fear of 
mischief, and insecurity of possession : he therefore 
exerdses the right which societieiB are supposed to 
have over the lives of those that compose them, not 
simply to punish a transgression, but to maintwi 
order, and preserve quiet; he enforces those laws 
with severity that are- most in danger of violation^ 
as the commander of a garrison doubles the guard 
on that side which is threatened by the enemy. ^ 

This method has been long tried, but tried Mrith 
so little success, that rapine and violence are hourl;^ 
increasing, yet few seem willing to despair of its 
efficacy, and of those who employ their speculation^ 
upon the present corruption of the pec^le^ some 
propose the introduction of more horrid, lingeringi 
and terrific punishments: some are inclined to 
accelerate the executions; some to discourage 
pardons ; and all seem to think that lenity has given 

vol.. V. T 
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to wickftdoen^ and that we ean onljr 
be rescued ftom the talons of robbeiy by inftwrihto 
ttgoor, and sanguinary juatiea 

Yet since the right of setting an uncertain and 
arbitrary value upon life has bem disputedt and 
since experience of past times gives ns Uttle 
to hope that any reformation will be effiMlad by 
periodical havoc of our iidlow-beings^ pesfaapa 
will not be usdess to consider what oonsei^ 
might arise from relaxations of the law, and a mosia 
ntional and equitable adaptaticm of penalties to 
offences. 

Deadi is, as one of the ancients obaervei^ «% «•» 
fiCf^F fAfdrJ.9^ of dreadful things the mo9t dread* 
fid; an evil, beyond which nothing can be threatened 
by sublunary power, or feared from human enmi^ 
or vengeance; This terror should, tberefcre^ be 
leserved as the last resort of authority, aa the 
atrongest and most operative of piohibitoiy sana- 
tions, and placed before the treasura of lift^ to 
guMd from invasion what cannot be rtslored. To 
equal robbery with murder is to reduce murder to 
robbeiy, to ocmfinmd in common minds the grada- 
tions of iniquity, and incite the commission ef e 
greater crime to prevent the detection of a less. 
If only murder were punished with death, very few 
robbers would stain thdr hands in blood ; but when, 
by the last act of cruelty, no new danger ia incurred, 
and greater security may be obtained, upon what 
principle shall we bid them forbear? 

It vaxy be urged, that the sentence is often miti* 
gated to ample robbery ; but surely this is to oon« 
ftsa that our lawa ait unreasonable in ear own 
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^pinkNi ; «iid» indeed, it may be oixenredt that all 
but mutdei ^r i bave, at their last hour, ihe commoii 
seiiaatiom of mankind {denling in tbdr favour. 

Fnm this conviction of the inequality of the 
punishment to the oflfence, {noceeds the frequent 
selidtation of pardons. They who would rgoioe at 
fbe corteedon of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
Aoogbt of destroying him. His crime shrinks to 
nothing, compared with hit misery ; and severity 
deftats itself by exdting pity. 

The gibbet, indeed, certainly disables those who 
die upon it from infesting tlie^community ; but their 
death seems not to contribute more to the reformat 
tien of tiieir assodates, than any other method of 
separation. A thief sddom passes much of his tine 
in leeollection or anticipation, but fr<Hn robbsfl|r 
hastens to riot, and from riot to robbery ; nor, what 
the grave doses on his companion, has any other 
care than to find another. 

The frequenqr of capital punishments, therefees^ 
mely hinders the commisnon of a crime, but m^ 
tnrally and commonly prevents its detection, and 
is, if we proceed only upon prudential prhuaples^ 
diiefly for that reason to be avmded. Whatever 
may be urged by casuists or politidans, the greater 
part of mankind, as they can never think that to 
pkdL tibe pocket and to pierce the heart is equalty 
criminal, will scarcely believe that two malefrctoia 
so different in guilt can be justly doomed to the 
same punishment : nor is the necessity of submit- 
ting the coqsdence to human lavs so plainly 
evinced, so dearly stated, or so generally allowed, 
but that the pious, the tender, and the just, will 
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always scruple to concur with the oomttmnityi in an 
act which their private jnd^pnent caAnot a^iprove.: . . 

He who knows not how often rigarous kws pro* 
duce total impunity, and how many criHie^.'i^e 
concealed and forgotten for fear of hurrying the 
offender to that state in which there is no repen- 
tance, has conversed very little with numkindt And 
whatever epithets of reproach or contempt thia 
compassion may incur from those wlra confoond 
cruelty with firmness, I know not whether any wiad 
man would wish it less powerful, or less exteradve. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws baa con* 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudi- 
ments of robbery, they might, by proper discipline 
nd useful labour, have been disentangled from 
titelf habits, they might have escaped all the tiempt* 
ation to subsequent crimes, and passed their days 
in reparation and penitence; and detected they 
might all have been, had the prosecutors been cer- 
tain that their lives would have been spared. I 
believe, every thief will ccmfesa^ that he has been 
more than once seized and dismissed ; and that he 
has sometimes ventured upon capital crimes, be- 
cause he knew, that those whom he injured would 
rather c<mnive at his escape, than doud their minds 
with the horrors of bis death. 
'All laws against widcednesa are ineffectual, un- 
less some will inform, and some will prosecute ; but 
till we mitigate the penalties for mere violations 
of property, information will always be hated, and 
prosecution dreaded. The heart of a good man 
cannot but recoil at the thought of punishing a 
slight injury with death ; especially when he remem- 

4 
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bers that the thief might have procured safety by 
another crime, from which he was sestrained only 
by his remaining Tirtue. 

The obligations to assist the exercise of public 
justice are indeed strong ; but they will certiunly 
be overpowered by tenderness for life. What is 
punished with severity contrary to our ideas of 
adequate retribution, will be seldom discovered; 
and multitudes will- be suffered to advance from 
crime to crime, till they deserve death, because, 
jf they had been^Moner prosecuted, they would 
have suffered death heSore they deserved it 

Tliis scheme of iavigorating the laws by relaxa^ 
don, and extirpating wickedness by lenity, 19 so 
remote from oommQa practice, that I might rea* 
sonably fear to expose it to the public, could it 
be supported only by my own observations : I shall, 
therefore, by ascribing it to its author. Sir Thomas 
More, endeavour to procure it that attention, which 
I wish always paid to prudence, to justice, and to 
mercy. 
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i ^ m dam, pturva findim, 9edmm i Q li tmni § m m iHtd i j ot. 
Some fimltiy tfao' onall, intolaible g wm d j etpik. 

ToOeVLAMMLEB. 

I trr down, in ponnanoe of my hie engagnMnl^ 
to recount die remaining pot of the adwnturai 
Ihkt befel me in my long quest of cotgugal firfidtj; 
whidi, though I have not yet been lo happy at to 
obtain it, I have at least endeavoured to deserve, 
by unwearied diligence, mtiiout suftring from re- 
pealed disappointnients any abatement of my bope^^ 
or repression of my activity. 

Tou must have observed in the worM a species of 
mortals who emplc^ themselves in promoting matri- 
mony, and mthout any visible motive of interest or 
vwity, unthout any discoverable impulse of malice 
or benevolence, without any reason, but that they 
want objects of attention and topics of conversa- 
tion, are incessantly busy in procuring wives and 
husbands. They fill the ears of every angle man 
and wcnnan with some convenient match ; and when 
they are informed of your age and fortune, offer a 
partner for life with the same readiness, and die 
same indiffiarence, as a salesman, when he has taken 
measure fay his eye, fits his customer with a coat ' 

It might be expected that they should soon be 
discour^^ fimnthis oAcsow iMSBpoaitioB fagr ie» 
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sentment or omtempt ; and that every man ahould 
determine the choioe on which to mach of his ha^g^ 
pinesa must depend, by his own judgment and 
observation : yet it happens, that as these proposda 
are generally made with a show of kindness, they 
seldom provoke anger, but are at worst heard with 
patience, and forgotten. They influence weak 
minds to approbation ; for many are sure to findina 
new acquaintance, whatever qualities report has 
taught them to expect ; and in more powerful and 
active understandings they excite curiosity, and 
sometimes, by a lucky chance^ bring persons of 
similar tonpen within the attraction of each other. 

I was known to possess a fortune^ and to want si 
wife; and there&re was firequently attended by 
these hymeneal solicitMM» with whose importunity 
I was sometimes diverted, and sometimes perplexed; 
for tbey contended for me as vultures fiur a carcases 
each em(doying all his eloquence, and all his artU 
fices, to enfiorce and promote his own scheme^ fiom 
the success of which he was to receive no other 
advantage than the pleasure of defisating others 
equally eager, and equally industrious. 

An invitation to sup with one of those busy fiiends^ 
made me^ by a concerted chance^ acquainted with 
Camilla, by whom it was expected that I should be 
suddenly and irresistibly enslaved. The lady, whom 
the same kindness had brought without her own 
ecncurrence into the lists of love^ seemed to think 
me at least worthy of the honour of captivity ; and 
exerted the power, both of her eyes and wit, with 
so much art and spirit, that though I had been too 
often deceived by appeaiances to devote myself 
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irrevocably at the first interview, yet I oould not 
suppress some raptures of admiration and flutters 
of desire* I was easily persuaded to make nearer 
approaches ; but soon discovered, that an union with 
Camilla was not' much to be wished. Camilla pro« 
fessed a boundless contempt for the fbUy» levity, 
ignorance^ and impertinence of her own sex ; and 
very frequentiy expressed her wonder that men of 
learning or experience could submit to trifle away 
life with beings incapable of solid ^thought In 
mixed companies, she always associated with the 
men, and deckred her satisfaction when the ladies 
retired. If any short excursion into the country 
was proposed, she commonly insisted upon the ex- 
clusion of women from the party ; because, where 
thqr were admitted, the time was wasted in frothy 
compliments, weak indulgences, and idle ceremo- 
nies. To shew the greatness of her mind, she 
avoided all compliance with tlie fashion; and to 
boast the profundity of her knowledge, mistook the 
various textures of silk, confounded tabbies with 
damasks, and sent for ribands by wrong names. 
She despised the commerce of stated visits, a farce 
of empty form without instruction ; and congriitu- 
lated herself, that she never learned to write mes- 
sage cards. She often applauded the noble senti- 
ment of Plato, 'who rejoiced that he was born a man 
rather than a woman ; proclaimed her approbaticm 
of Swift*s opinion, that women are only a higher 
species of monkies ; and confessed, that when she 
considered the behaviour, or heard the oonversa-* 
tirni, of her sex, she oould not but forgive the Turks 
for suspecting them to want ^uls* ». 
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' It was the joy and pride of Camilla to have pro- 
voked, by this insolence, all the rage of hatred, and 
all the persecutions of calumny ; nor was she ever 
more elevated with her own superiority, than when 
she talked of female anger, and female cunning. 
Well, says she, has nature provided that such viru- 
lence should be disabled by folly, and such cruelty 
be restrained by impotence. 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she lost on 
one side, she should gain on the other ; and imagined 
that every male heart would be open to a lady, who 
made such generous advances to the borders of 
virility. But man, ungrateful man, instead of 
springing forward to meet her, shrunk back at her 
approadi. She was persecuted by the ladies as a 
deserter, and at best received by the men only as 
a fugitive. I, for my part, amused mysdf awhile 
with her fopperies, but novelty soop gave way to 
detestation, for nothing out of the common order 
of nature can be long home. I jbad no inclination 
to a urife who had the ruggedness of a man without 
his forces aiid the ignorance of a woman without 
her softness ; nor could I think my quiet and honour 
to be entrusted to such audacious virtue as was 
houriy courting danger, and soliciting assault 

My next mistress was Nitella, a lady of gentle 
mien, and soft vdoe, always speaking to approve^ 
and ready to receive direction from those with 
whom chance had broCight her into company. In 
Nitella I promised myself an easy friend, with 
whom I might loiter away the day without disturb* 
anee or altercation. I therefore soon resolved to 
aiddress her, but was disoonraged from prosecuting 
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vof eooitihip^ bj obiervini^ tbrt ber qptrtmonts 
vwe SQperatitioiidy regular; and that, unkM ihe 
had notioe of my Tisit, she was ne^er to be seem 
There is a kind of anxious deanliness which I have 
alwayB noted aa the characteristie of a slattern ; Ik 
is the sapciflnous scrupulosity of guiftt, dreading 
diseovery, anddiunning suqpidon : it is the violenoe 
of an eflfort against habitt which, being impdled by 
external motivesp oapnot stop at the middle point 

NitdUa was always tricked out rather with nioely 
dian el^ganee; and sddom could forbear to dia^ 
eewr^ by her uneasiness and constrsint;. that her 
attention was burdened, and her imagination eo*' 
geassad : I therefore eonduded, tibat being o^y 
nrffBsinnally and ambitiously dressed, she waa not 
fonuHariied to bar own ornaments. There are an 
BHny conspetitors for the fiune of deanfinasik that 
it ia not hard to gain information of those that foil» 
fton theae that desire to exod : I oniddir #nifti^i 
tlmt Nitrila passed ber time betw ee n foierjr and 
dirt ; and was always in a wra pp er , mf^tasp^ and 
sfifq^ers, when she was not decorated for igmisdiariy 
sliow. 

I was then led by my evil destii^ to Charyfadls^ 
who never nei^ected an opportunity of eeiihig a 
newprsy when it came within her readL I thought 
mysilf quickly made happy by permissian toattend 
her to public pfawes ; and [deased my own vanity 
with Imagining the envy wUdi I shooid nsiae in a 
thousand hearts, by appearing aa the nelaiewledged 
fovoorite of Chaiyfadis. She soen alber hinted her 
intention to take a lamble for a fortni|^t, into a 
part of the kingdom which ahe had ^Mveraesn. I 
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Mlkited the kappincss of aooompanying her, which, 
aAor a short rekictance, was indulged me. She had 
m other cnriodly on her journey, than after all 
pesiiUe means of e3qpenee; and was every moment 
taking oooasion to mention some delica^^t whieh I 
knew it my daty upon such notices to prcxwre. 

After our retnm, being now more fiuniliar, she 
told me^ whenever we met, of some new diversion ; 
at night she had notice (^ a charming company diat 
would hreakfiwt in the gardens ; and in the morning 
had heen informed of some new song in the open^ 
aame new dress at the {dy^yhous^ or some perfionner 
at a conosrt whom she kmged to hear. Her intek 
^hgkwn was sacli» that there never waa a shoWf 
ta which die did not summon me on the seoMid 
day ; end aa she hated a crowd, and could not go 
alnna^ I was ohUged to attend at some intermediate 
boor, and pqr die price of a whole company. When 
wa passed the streets, she was often channed witfi 
same trinket in the toyshops; and from moderate 
desires of seals mm^ snufl&boses, vose^ fay degrees^ 
tagold and diamonds. I now hegan to find the 
smile of Charybdis too costly for a private purs^ 
and added one more to six and forty lovers, whose 
fortune and patience her rapacity had exhausted. 

Imperia then todc possession of my affioctions ; 
biA kept them only for a short time. She had newly 
inherited a large fortune, and having qpent tte 
early part (tf lier life in the perusal of romances, 
brought with her into the gay worid all the pride 
of Cleopatra; expected nothing less than vows, 
akars, and sacrifices ; and thoi^ht her diarms dis* 
bonoured» and her power infiringe4» by the softest 
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oppositioii to ber sentiments, or the smallest trans- 
gression of her commands. Time might indeed 
cure this species of pride in a mind not naturally 
undisoerning, and vitiated only by false representa- 
tions; but the operations of time are slow; and 
I therefore left her to grow wise at leisure, or to con- 
tinue in error at their own expeiice. 

Thus I have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed 
my life in frozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, 
often tell me, that I flatter my imagination with 
higher hopes than human nature can gratify ; that 
I dress up an ideal charmer in all the radiance of 
perfection, and then enter the world to look fin* the 
tame excellence in corporeal beauty. But surely, 
Mr Rambler, it is not madness to hope for some 
terrestrial lady unstained by the spots whidi I have 
been descriUng ; at least I am resolved to pursue 
my search ; for I am so fiur from thinking meanly 
of marriage, that I believe it able to afibrd the 
highest happiness decreed to our present state ; fmd 
if, after all these miscarriages, I find a woman that 
fills up my expectation, you shall hear once more 
from. 

Yours, &C. 

HYIUNJBUS. 
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Opiai €pkip[M boi piger : opUU mrare ooWuf •^-'^boa. 

Thus fhe dow ox would gaudy trappings daim ; ' 
The sprightly hone won'd plowf ^ r EAircia. 
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I WAS the second son of a country, gentkinan by 
the daughter of a wealthy citixen of London. My 
fiither having by his marriage freed the estate from 
i^heavy mortgage^ and paid his* sisters their pom 
tions, thought himself discharged from all obliga* 
tion to further thought^, and entitled to spend the 
MSfc of his life in rural pleasures. He theitefiiie 
spared nothing that might contribute to the complex 
tion of his ielidty ; he procured the best guns land 
horses that the kingdom could supply, paid large 
salaries to his groom and huntsman^ and became the 
envy of the country for the discipline of his bounds. 
But, above all his other attainments, he was emi- 
nent for a breed of pointers and setting-dogs, which 
by long and vigilant cultivation he had so much' 
improved, that not a partridge or heathcock could 
rest in seeurij^, and game of whatever species that 
dared to light upon his manor was beaten down by 
his shot, or covered with his nets. 

My elder brother was very^ early initiated in the 
chaoe, and, at an age when other boys are creeping 
tike snails unwillingly to school, he could wind tlie 
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bom» beat the bushes^ bound over he^^^es, and 
8wiin riven. When the huntsman one day broke 
his Iq;, he supplied his place with equal abilitiea^ 
and came home with the scut in his hat^ amidst tiie 
aoclamations of the whole village. I being either 
delicate or timorous, less desuous of honour, or leaa 
capable of sylvan hferoism, was always the favourite 
of my mother ; because I kept my coat dean, and 
my complexion free from freddes, and did not come 
bome^ like my brother, mued and tanned, nor cany 
com in my hat to the bonef nor bring dirty curs 
into the pariour. 

My mother had not been taught to amuaehcrsdf 
with bodes, and being much indined totepise the 
ignorance and barbarity of the country ladies, dia* 
dained to kam their sentiments or conversatioB, 
and had made no addition to the notions which she 
had brought from the predncts of CondulL She 
was^ therefix^ always recounting the gbriea of the 
aty ; enumerating the succession of mayors ; cde- 
bniting the magnifioence of the banquets at GuHd* 
hall; and relating the civilities paid her at the com- 
panies' feasts by men of whom someere now made 
aldermen, some have fined ftr sherifB^ «id none 
are worth less than forty thousand pounds. She 
frequently displayed her father^ greatneas; told of 
tiie lai^ Ulls which he had paid at sight; of the 
sums finr whidi his word would paas upon the 
Exdiange ; the heaps of gold which he used on 
Saturday night to toss about with a shovd ; the ex* 
tent of his warehouse, and the strength of his 
doors ; and whra she relaxed her imagination with 
bwer subjects^ described the furniture of thdr 
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eountry-hocu^ or repeated the wit of tbe clerks and 
porters. 

By these nwratives I was fired with the iplendour 
and dignity of London, and of trade. I therefore 
devoted myself to a shop, and wanned my imaghuu 
tion fix>m year to year with inquiries about the pti* 
Alleges of a freeman, the power of the common 
council, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, and the 
grandeur of mayocality, to which my mother as« 
sured me that many had arrived who began the 
world with less than myself. 

I was very impatient to enter into a path, which 
bd to such honour and felicity ; but was forced for 
a time to endure some repression of my eagerness^ 
for it was my grandfather^s maxim, that ** a young 
man seldom makes much money, who is out of his 
time before two-and-twenty." They thought it ne- 
cessary, therefore^ to keep me at hoooe till the pro- 
per age, without any other employment than that 
of learning merchants accounts, and the art d^ re- 
gulating books; but at length the tedious days 
elapsed, I was transplanted to town, and, with great 
satisfaction to myseUT, bound to a haberdasher. 

My master, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue^ merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
all the good qualities whidi naturally arise fixim a 
dose and unwearied attention to the main chance ; 
his desire to gain wealth was so well tempered by 
the vanity of showing it, that without any othar 
prindple of action, he lived in the esteem ci the 
whole oommerdal world ; and was alwajrs treated 
with respect by the only men, whose good opinion 
he valued or solicited, those who were universally 
allowed to be ridier than himself 



^ 
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By his instructions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yard with great dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingers, and to make up 
parcels with exact frugality of paper and pack- 
thread; and soon caught firom my fellow-appren- 
tices the true grace of a counter-bow, the careless 
air with which a small pair of scales is to be held 
between the fingers, and the vigour and sprightli- 
ness with which the box, after the riband has been 
cut, is returned into its place. Having no desire of 
any higher employment, and therefore applying all 
my powers to the knowledge of my trade, I was 
quickly master of all that could be known, became 
a critic in small wares, contrived new variations 
of figures, and new mixtures of colours, and was 
sometimes consulted by the weavers when they pro- 
jected fashions for the ensuing spring. 

With all these accomplishments, in the fourth 
year of my apprenticeship, I paid a visit to my 
friends in the country, where I expected to be 
received as a new ornament of the family, and 
consulted by the neighbouring gentiemen as a mas- 
ter of pecuniary knowledge, and by the ladies as 
an oracle of the mode. But unhappily, at the 
first public table to which I was invited, appeared 
a student of the Temple, and an o£Boer of the 
guards, who looked upon me with a smile of con- 
tempt, which destroyed at once all my hopes of 
distinction, so that I durst hardly raise my eyes for 
fear of encountering their superiority of mien. Nor 
was my courage revived by any opportunities of dis- 
playing my knowledge ; for the templar entertained 
the company for part of the day with historical 
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narratiyes and political observations ; and the oolo« 
nel afterwards detailed the adventures of a birth- 
night, told the 'Claims and expectations of the cour- 
tiers, and gave an account of assemblies, gardens, 
and diversions. I, indeed, essayed to fill up a pause 
in a parliamentary debate with a faint mention of 
trade and Spaniards; and once attempted, with 
some warmth, to correct a gross mistake about a 
silver breast-knot ; but neither of my antagonists 
seemed to think a reply necessary ; they resumed 
their discourse without emotion, and again en- 
grossed the attention of the company ; nor did one 
of the ladies appear desirous to know my opinion 
of her dress, or to hear how long the carnation 
shot with white, that was then new amongst them, 
had been antiquated in tovm. 

As I knew that neither of these gentlemen had 
more money than myself, I could not discover 
what had depressed me in their presence ; nor why 
they were considered by others as more worthy of 
attention and respect; and therefore resolved, 
when we met again, to rouse my spirit, and force 
myself into notice. I went very early to the next 
weekly meeting, and was entertaining a small cir- 
cle very successfully with a minute representation 
of my lord mayor^s show, when the colonel entered 
careless and gay, sat down with a kind of uncere- 
monious civility, and without appearing to intend 
any interruption, drew my audUence away to the 
other part of the room, to which I had not the 
courage to follow them. Soon after came in the 
lawyer, not indeed with the same attraction of 
mien, but with greater powers of language: and 

VOL. V. u 
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by one or other the company was so happily amused, 
that I was neither heard nor seen, nor was able to 
give any other proof of my existence than that I 
put round the glass» and was in my turn permitted 
to name the toast 

My mother, indeed, endeavoured to comfort me 
in my vexation, by telling me, that perhaps these 
showy talkers were hardly able to pay every one 
his own ; that he who has money in his pocket need 
not care what any man says of him ; that, if I 
minded my trade, the time will come when lawyers 
and soldiers would be glad to borrow out of my 
purse ; and that it is fine, when a man can set his 
hands to his sides, and say he is worth forty thou- 
sand pounds every day of the year. These and 
many more such consolations and encouragements, 
I received from my good mother, which, however, 
did not muQh allay n\y uneasiness ; for having by 
some accident heard, that the country ladies de- 
spised her as a cit, I had therefore no longer much 
reverence for her opinions, but considered her as 
one whose ignorance and prejudice had hurried 
me, though without ill intentions, into a state of 
meanness and ignominy, from which 1 could not 
find any possibility of rising to the rank which my 
ancestors had always held. 

I returned, however, to my master, and busied 
myself among thread, and silks, and laces, but 
without my former cheerfulness and alacrity. I 
had now no longer any felicity in contemplating 
the exact disposition of my powdered curls, the 
equal plaits of my ruf&es, or the glossy blapkness 
of my shoes ; nor heard with my former elevation 

S 
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those compliments which ladies sometimes conde- 
scended to pay me upon my readiness in twisting 
a paper, or counting out the change. The term of 
Young Man, with which I was sometimes honoured, 
as I carried a parcel to the door of a coach, tor- 
tured my imagination ; I grew negligent of my 
person, and sullen in my temper; often mistook 
the demands of the customers, treated their ca- 
prices and objections with contempt, and received 
and dismissed them with surly silence. 

My master was afraid lest the shop should suffer 
by this change of my behaviour ; and, therefore, 
after some expostulations, posted me in the ware- 
house, and preserved me from the danger and re- 
proach of desertion, to which my discontent would 
certainly have urged me, had I continued any 
longer behind the counter. 

In the sixth year of my servitude my brother died 
of drunken joy, for having run down a fox that 
had baffled all the packs in the province. I was 
now heir, and witiv the hearty consent of my mas« 
ter commenced gentleman. The adventures in 
which my new character engaged me shall be com- 
municated in another letter, by, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

MISOCAP£LUS. 
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"ni}A<«F fiy«0-i^t;AA«r> if' v^«v«( «^«Ca(T0f iTi) ■ ■ HOMER 

The gods they challenge^ and aflPect the skies : 

Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Ossa stbod ; 

On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood.<»^roFE» 



To the RAMBLER. 

Nothing has more retarded the advancement of 
learning than the disposition of vulgar minds to 
ridicule and vilify what they cannot comprehend* 
All industry must be excited by hope ; and as the 
student often proposes no other reward to himself 
than praise, he is easily discouraged by contempt 
and insult He who brings with him into a clam- 
orous multitude the timidity of recluse speculation, 
and has never hardened his front in public life, or 
accustomed his passions to the vicissitudes and acci- 
dents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed conversa- 
tion, will blush at the stare of petulant incredulity, 
and suffer himself to be driven by a burst of laugh- 
ter, from the fortresses of demonstration. The me- 
chanist will be afraid to assert before hardy contra- 
diction, the possibility of tearing down bulwarks 
with a silk- worm's thread ; and the astronomer of 
relating the rapidity of light, the distance of the 
fixed stars, and the height of the lunar mountains. 



i 
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If I oould by any efforts have shaken off this 
cowardice, I had not sheltered mjrself under a bor- 
rowed name, nor applied to you for the means of 
communicating to the public the theory of a gar- 
ret; a subject which, except some slight and tran- 
rient strictures, has been hitherto neglected by 
those who were best qualified to adorn it, either 
for want of leisure to prosecute the various re- 
searches in which a nice discussion must engage 
them, or because it requires such diversity of 
knowledge, and such extent of curiosity, as is 
scarcely to be found in any nngle intellect: or 
perhaps others foresaw the tumults which would be 
raised against them, and confined their knowledge 
to their own breasts, aiid abandoned prejudice and 
folly to the direction of chance. 

That the professors of literature generally reside 
in the highest stories, has been inunemorially ob-' 
served. The wisdom of the ancients was well ao» 
quunted with the intellectual advantages of an elOi^ 
vated situation : why else were the Muses stationed 
on Olympus or Parnassus, by those who could with 
equal right have raised them bowers in the vale of 
Tempe, or erected their altars among the fiexures 
of Meander ? Why was Jove himself nursed upon 
a mountun ? or why did the goddesses, when the 
prize of beauty was contested, try the cause upon 
the top of Jda ? Such were the fictions by whidh 
the great masters of the earlier cages endeavoured to 
inculcate to posterity the importance of a garret, 
which, though they had been long obscured by the 
negligence and ignorance of succeeding times^ 
were wdl enforoed by the celebnfced symbol of 
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Py thf^OraSi ^Mfuit tnurrmf Tif 9X*> wfntwu ; ** wh6Il the 

wind blows, worship its echo." This could not but 
be understood by his disciples as an inviolabie in- 
junction to live in a garret, which I have found fre« 
quently visited by the echo and the wind. Nor 
was the tradition wholly obliterated in the age of 
Augustus, for TibuUus evidently congratulates lum- 
self upon his garret, not without some allusion to 
the Pythagorean precept : 



Quamjuvat immitei venUn HMdire 
Aut gelidas hybemui aquas cumjudtrit autier, 
Securum somnos, imhrejuvante sequi f 

How sweet in sleep to pass the osreless hxmn, 
lAiU'd by the beaiting win^ ani dashing show'rs ! 



And it is impossible not to discover the fimdness 
of Lucretius, an earlier writ^, foragairet, in his 
description of the lofty towers of serme lemming; 
and of the pleasure with which a wise man looks 
down upon the confused and erratic state of the 
world moving below him ; 



8ed nU dulcnu est, bene quam munita ienere ' 
Edikt dxitimi sapUwium ienpta etrem; 
Dcsficere uads qMOs aHos, fasnw$fue^ ridtre 
Errare, attpte viam palanteis qjuarere viUe. 

— — 'Tis sweet thy laVring steps to guide 

Tb Tirtne's height*, with wisdom well sdpply V, 

And all Oe amganaiof kann^ finCi^ird; 

Fmm thence to look below onhnman loM 

Bewilder'd in the mate of li&^ and bIiad.i—p»p»T9SK. 
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The institution has^ indeed, continued to our 
own time ; the garret is still the usual receptacle of 
the philosopher and poet ; but this, like many an- 
cient custcHns, is perpetuated only by an accidental 
imitation, without knowledge of the original reason 
for which it was established. 

Causa latei ; res est nctissima. 

The cause is aecrety but th' efibct ig known*— — addison. 

Conjectures have, indeed, been advanced con- 
cerning these habitations of literature, but without 
much satis&ction to the judicious inquirer. Some 
have imagined, that the garret is generally chosen 
by the wits as most easily rented ; and concluded 
that no man rejoices in his aerial abode, but on the 
days of payment Others suspect, that a garret is 
chiefly convenient, as it is remoter than any other 
part of the house from the outer door, which is 
often observed to be infested by visitants, who talk 
incessantly of beer, or linen, or a coat, and repeat 
the same sounds every morning, and sometimes 
again in the afternoon, without any variation, ex- 
cept that they grow daily more importunate and 
clamorous, and raise their voices in time from 
mournful murmurs to raging vociferations. This 
eternal monotony is always detestable to a man 
whose chief pleasure is to enlarge his knowledge^ 
and vary his ideas. Others talk of freedom from 
noise, and abstraction from common business or 
amusements; and some, yet more visionary, tell 
us, that the faculties are enlarged by open pro- 
spects, and that the fancy is more at liberty^ when 
the eye ranges without confinement 
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These conveniencies may perhaps all be found 
in a well- chosen garret ; but surely they cannot be 
supposed sufficiently important to have operated 
invariably upon different climates, distant ageSp 
and separate nations. Of an universal practice, 
there must still be presumed an universal cause, 
which, however recondite and abstruse, may be 
perhaps reserved to make me illustrious by its dis* 
covery, and you by its promulgation. 

It is universally known that the faculties of the 
mind are invigorated or weakened by the state o£ 
the body, and that the body is in a great measure 
r^ulated by the various compressions of the am* 
bient element. The effects of the air in the pro- 
duction or cure of corporeal maladies have be^i 
acknowledged from the time of Hippocrates ; but 
no man has yet sufficiently considered how &r it 
may influence the operations of the genius, though 
every day affords instances of local understanding; 
of wits and reasoners, whose faculties are adapted 
to some single spot, and who, when they are re- 
moved to any other place, sink at once into silence 
and stupidity. I'have discovered, by a long series 
of observations, that invention and elocution suffer 
great impediments from dense and impure vapours, 
and tha^ the tenuity of a defecated dr at a proper 
distance from the sur&oe of the earth, accelerates 
the fancy, and sets at liberty those intellectual 
powers which were before shackled by too strong 
attraction, and unable to expand themselves under 
the pressure of a gross atmosphere. I have found 
dulness to quicken into sentiment in a thin ether, 
as water, though not very hot, boils in a receiver 
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partly exhausted ; and heads, in appearance empty, 
have teemed with notions upon rising ground, as 
the flaccid sides of a football would have swelled 
out into stifihess and extension. 

For this reason I never think myself qualified to 
judge dedsively of any man's faculties, whom I 
have only known in one degree of elevation ; but 
take some opportunity of attending him from the 
cellar to the garret, and try upon him all the vari- 
ous degrees of rare&ction and condensation, ten- 
sion and laxity. If he is neither vivacious aloft, nw 
serious below, I then consider him as hopeless ; but 
as it seldom happens, that I do not find the temper 
to which the texture of his brain is fitted, I aceom« 
modate him in time with a tube of mercury, first 
marking the points most favourable to his intel- 
lects, according to rules which I have long studied, 
and which I may, perhaps, reveal to mankind in a 
complete treatise of barometrical pneumatology. 

Another cause of the gaiety and sprightliness of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the increase of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we ^re carried 
round by the diurnal revolution of the earth. The 
power of agitation upon the spirits is well known ; 
every man has felt his heart lightened in a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horse; and nothing is 
plainer, than that he who towers to the fifth stoiy, 
is whirled through more space by every circumro- 
tation, than another that grovels upon the ground- 
floor. The nations between the tropics are known 
to be fiery, inconstant, inventive, and fiinciful; 
because, living at the utmost length of the earth's 
diameter, they are carried about with more swift- 
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ness than those whom nature has placed nearer to 
the poles ; and therefore, as it becomes a wise roan 
to struggle with the inconveniencies of his country, 
whenever celerity and acuteness are requisite, we 
must actuate our languor by taking a few turns 
round the centre in a garret 

If you imagine that I ascribe to air and motion 
efifects which they cannot produce, I desire you to 
consult your own memory, and consider whether 
you have never known a man acquire reputation 
in his garret, which, when fortune or a patron had 
placed him upon the tirst floor, he was unable to 
maintain ; and who never recovered bis former vi- 
gour of understanding, till he was restored to bis 
original situation. That a garret will make every 
man a wit, I am very far from supposing ; I know 
there are some who would continue blockheads 
even on the summit of the Andes, or on the peak 
of Teneriffe. But let not any man be considered 
as unimprovable till this potent remedy has been 
tried ; for perhaps he was formed to be great only 
in a garret,' as the joiner of Aretasus was rsttional 
in no other place but his own shop. 

I think a frequent removal to various distances 
from the centre, so necessary to a just estimate of 
intellectual abilities, and consequently of so great 
use in education, that if I hoped that the public 
could be persuaded to so expensive an experiment, 
I would propose, that there should be a cavern dug* 
and a tower erected, like those which Bacon de- 
scribes in Solomon's house, for the expansion and 
concentration of understanding, according to the 
exigence of different employments^ or constitutions. 
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Perhaps some that ftime away in meditations upon 
time and space in the tower, might compose tables 
of interest at a certain depth ; and he that upon 
level ground stagnates in silence, or creeps in nar- 
rative, might at the height of half a mile, ferment 
into merriment, sparkle with repartee, and froth 
with declamation. 

Addison observes, that we may find the heat of 
Virgil's climate, in some lines of his Gewgic : so^ 
when I read a compontion, I immediately deter- 
mine the hdght of the author's habitation. As an 
elaborate perfwmanoe is commonly said to smell of 
the lamp^ my commendation of a noble thought^ a 
qprigbtly sally, or a bold figure, is to pronoiinee it 
fipeih fipom the garret; an expresson whidi would 
break firom me npcm the perusAl of moat of your 
papers^ did I not bdieve, that you sometimes quit 
the garret, and aaeend into the oodc-k>ft 

HYPSBTATUS. 
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■ Omnes iUacrymabiles 
Urgentur, ignoUque longa 
iVortf.— HOE. 

lo endlen ni^^t they sleep^ unweptj imknown«i^«*FEAKciff. 

Cicero has, with his usual elegance and magnifi- 
cence of language, attempted, in his relation of the 
dream of Sdpio, to depreciate those, honours for 
'which he himself appears to have panted with 
restless solicitude, by shewing within what narrow 
limits all that fame and celebrity which man can 
hope for from men is circumscribed 

^ You see," says Africanus, pointing at the earth, 
firom the celestial regions, ^* that the globe assigned 
** to the residence and habitation of human beings 
^ is of small dimensions : how then can you obtain 
** from the praise of men, any glory worthy of a 
^ wish ? Of thb little world the inhabited parts 
** are neither numerous nor wide ; even the spots 
'* where men are to be found are broken by inter- 
vening deserts, and the nations are so separated 
as that nothing can be transmitted from one to 
another. With the people of the south, by whom 
the opposite part of the earth is possessed, you 
^ have no intercourse; and by how small a tract 
** do you communicate with the countries of the 
" north? The territory which you inhabit is no 
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'' more than a scanty island, inclosed by a small 
body of water, to which you give the name of the 
great sea and the Atlantic ocean. And even in 
this known and frequented continent, what hope 
can you entertain, that your renown will pass the 
*' stream of Ganges, or the cliffs of Caucasus ? or 
^* by whom will your name be uttered in the extre- 
'* mities of the north or south, towards the rising 
" or the setting sun ? So narrow is the space to 
** which your fiime can be propagated ; and even 
" there how long will it remain ?"* 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes why 
&me is not only narrow in its extent^ but short in 
its duration ; he observes the difference between 
the computation of time in earth and heaven, and 
declares, that, according to the celestial chronology, 
no human honours can last a single year. 

Such are the objections by which TuUy has made 
a show of discouraging the pursuit of fame ; objec- 
tions which sufficiently discover his tenderness and 
regard for his darling phantom. Homer, when the 
plan of his poem made the death of Patroclus ne- 
cessary, resolved, at least, that he should die with 
honour ; and therefore brought down against him 
the patron god of Troy, and left to Hector only the 
mean task of giving the last blow to an enemy whom 
a divine hand had disabled from resistance. Thus 
TuUy ennobles fame, which he professes to degrade, 
by opposing it to celestial happiness ; he confines 
not its extent but by the boundaries of nature, nor 
contracts its duration but by representing it small 
in the estimation of superior beings. He still ad- 
mits it the highest and noblest of terrestrial objects. 
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and alleges little more against it, than that it is 
neither without end, nor without limits. 

What might be the effect of these observations 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman under- 
standings, cannot be determined ; but few of those 
who shall in the present age read my humble ver- 
sion will find themselves much depressed in their 
hopes, or retarded in their designs ; for I am not 
indined to believe, that they who among us pass 
their lives in the cultivation of knowledge, or ac- 
quisition of power, have very anxiously inquired 
what opinions prevail on the further banks of the 
Ganges, or invigorated any effort by the desire of 
spreading their renown among the clans of Cauca- 
sus. The hopes and fears of modern minds are 
content to range in a narrower compass ; a single 
nation, and a few years, have generally sufficient 
amplitude to fill our imaginations. 

A little consideration will indeed teach us, that 
fame has other limits than mountains and oceans ; 
and that he who places happiness in the fi-equent 
repetition of his name, may spend his life in propa- 
gating it, without any danger of weeping for new 
worlds, or necessity of passing the Atlantic sea. 

The numbers to whom any real and perceptible 
good or evil can be derived by the greatest power, 
or most active diligence, are inconsiderable; and 
where neither benefit nor mischief operate, the only 
motive to the mention or remembrance of others is . 
curiosity ; a passion which, though in some degree 
universally associated to reason, is easily confined, 
overborne, or diverted from any particular object. 
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Among the lower classes of mankind, there will 
be found very little desire of any other knowledge^ 
than what may contribute immediately to the relief 
of some pressing uneasiness, or the attainment of 
some near advantage. The Turks are said to hear 
with wonder a proposal to walk out, only that they 
may walk back ; and inquire why any man should 
labour for nothing: so those whose condition has 
always restrained them to the contemplation of 
their own necessities, and who have been accus- 
tomed to look forward only to a small distance, will 
scarcely understand, why nights and days should 
be spent in studies, which end in new studies, and 
which, according to Malherbe's observation, do not 
tend to lessen the price of bread ; nor will the 
trader or manufacturer easily be persuaded, that 
much pleasure can arise from the mere knowledge 
of actions, performed in remote regions, or in 
distant times ; or that any thing can deserve their 
inquiry of which «^W5 «*•» «»v«^fr, itit t« ra^«, we can 
only hear the report, but which cannot influence 
our lives by any consequences. 

The truth is, that very few have leisure from in- 
dispensible business, to employ their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters ; and among those to whom 
fortune has given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice, many create to themselves engage- 
ments, by the indulgence of some petty ambition, 
the admission of some insatiable desire, or the tole- 
ration of some predominant passion. The man 
whose whole wish is to accumulate money, has no 
other care than to collect interest, to estimate secu- 
rities, and to engage for mortgages : the lover dis- 
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dains to turn his ear to any other name than that of 
Corinna ; and the courtier thinks the hour lost» 
which is not spent in promoting his interest, and 
&cilitating his advancement The adventures of 
valour, and the discoveries of science, will find a 
cold reception, when they are obtruded upon an 
attention thus busy with its favourite amusement^ 
and impatient of interruption or disturbance. 

But not only such employments as seduce atten- 
tion by appearances of dignity, or promises of hap- 
piness, may restrain the mind from excursion and 
inquiry ; curiosity may be equally destroyed by less 
formidable enemies ; it may be dissipated in trifle^ 
or congealed by indolence. The sportsman and the 
man of dress have their heads filled with a fox or a 
horse-race, a feather or a ball ; and live in ignorance 
of every thing beside, with as much content as he 
that heaps up gold, or solicits preferment, digs the 
field, or beats the anvil ; and some yet lower in the 
ranks of intellect, dream out their days without 
pleasure or business, without joy or sorrow, nor ever 
rouse from their lethargy to hear or think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined their 
curiosity to a few objects, and have very little incli- 
nation to promote any fame, but that which their 
own studies entitle them to partake. The naturalist 
has no desire to know the opinions or conjectures of 
the philologer : the botanist looks upon the astro- 
nomer as a being unworthy of his regard : the law- 
yer scarcely hears the name of a physician without 
contempt; and he that is growing great and 
happy by electrifying a bottle, wonders how the 
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world can be engaged by trifling prattle about war. 
or peace. 

If, therefore, he that images the world filled 
with his actions and praises, shall subduct firom the 
number of his encomiasts, all those who are placed 
below the flight of fame, and who hear in the val- 
leys of life no voice but that of necessity : all those 
who imagine themselves too important to regard 
him, and consider the mention of his name as an 
usurpation of their time ; all who are too much or 
too little pleased with themselves, to attend to any 
thing external ; all who are attracted by pleasure, 
or chained down by pain, to unvaried ideas; all 
who are withheld from attending his triumph by 
different pursuits ; and all who slumber in universal 
negligence ; he will find his renown stndtened by 
nearer bounds than the rocks of Caucasus, and per- 
ceive that no man can be venerable or formidable^ 
but to a small part of his fellow-creatures. 

That we may not languish in our endeavours after 
excellence, it is necessary, that, as Africanus coun« 
sels his descendant, " we raise our eyi^s to higher 
prospects, and contemplate our future and eternal 
state, without giving up our hearts to the praise 
of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such rewards 
as human power can bestow.*" 
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nUicoi intra mmroi peccatwr, et extro.'^^-HOR. 

Faults lay on dthcr nde the Tngtn tow'n.<— — ELrsiNSTON. 



To ike RAMBLEB. 

8IB, 

As, notwithstanding all that wit, or malioe^ or 
pride, or prudence will be able to suggest, men and 
women must at last pass their lives together, I have 
never tiio^ore thought those writers friends to hu«* 
man happiness, who endeavour to exdte in either 
sex a general contempt or suspicion of the other* 
To persuade them who are entering the world, and 
looking abroad fiir a suitable assodate^ that dl are 
equally vidous, or equally ridiculous; that they 
who trust are oertdnly betrayed, and they who es- 
teem are always disqipointed ; is not to awaken 
judgment, but to inflame temerity. Without hope 
Aere can be no caution. Those who are ccmvinoed, 
that no reason for preference can be found, will ne- 
ver harass their thoughts with doubt and ddibera- 
tion ; they will resolve, since they are doomed to 
misery, that no needless anxiety shall disturb their 
quiet ; they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, 
and snatch the first hand that shall be hdd to- 
ward them. 
That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 
; but vice, however predominant, has not 
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yet gained ab unlimited dominion. Simple and 
unmingled good is not in our powetr, but we may 
generally escape a greater evil by suffering a less; 
and tbefefi)re» those who undertake to initiate the 
young and ignorant in the knowledge of life» should 
be careful to inculcate the posribility of vurtue and 
bi^]^ess» and to encourage endeavours by pro- 
spects of suocess. 

You» perhaps» do not suspect^ that these are the 
sentiments (^ one who has been subject for many 
years to all the hardships of antiquated virginity; 
has been long accustomed to the coldness crf'n^kot^ 
and the petulance of insult; has been mortified in 
full assemblies by inquiries after forgotten fashions^ 
games long disused, and wits and beauties of ancient 
renown ; has been invited, with malidous importu* 
nity, to the second wedding of many acquaintances ; 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whispers intended to be heard ; and been long con* 
sidered by the airy and gay, as too venerable for 
familiarity, and too wise for pleasure. It is indeed 
natural fiir injury to provoke angw, and by ccmti- 
nual repetition to produce an hatntual asperity; 
yet I have hitherto struggled with so much vigilance 
against my pride and my resentment, that I have 
preserved my temper uncorrupted. I have not yet 
made it any part of my employment to collect sen- 
tences against marriage; not am indined to ksseii 
the number o£ the few friends whom time has left 
m^ by obstructing that happiness whidi I cannot 
partake, and .venting my vexation in censures of the 
forwardness and indiscretion of ^Is, or the inocm- 
stanoy, tastelessness, and perfidy of men. 
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It is, indeed, not very difficult to bear that con- 
dition to which we are not condemned by necessity^ 
bat induced by observation and choice ; and there- 
fore ly perhaps, have never yet felt all the malig- 
nity with which a reproach, edged with the appel- 
lation of old maid, swells some of those hearts in 
which it is infixed. I was not condemned in my 
youth to solitude, either by indigence or deformity, 
nor passed the earlier part of life without the flat- 
tery of courtship, and the joys of triumph. I have 
danced the round of gaiety amidst the murmurs of 
envy, and gratulations of applause ; been attended 
horn pleasure to pleasure by the great, the spright- 
ly, and the vain ; and seen my regard solicited by 
the obsequiousness of gallantry, the gaiety of wit» 
and the timidity of love. If, therefore, I am yet 
a stranger to nuptial happiness, I sufier only the 
consequences of my own resolves, and can look 
back upon the succession of lovers, whose ad- 
dresses I have rejected^ without grief^ and without 
malice. 

When my name first began to be inscribed upon 
glasses, I was honoured with the amorous profes- 
sions of the gay Vennstolus, a gentleman, who, 
being the only son of a wealthy family, bad been 
educated in all the wantonness of expence, and 
softness of effeminacy* He was beautiful in his 
person, and easy in his address, and, therefore, 
soon gained upon my eye at an age when the sight 
is very little over-ruled by the understanding. 
He had not any power in himself of gladdening or 
amudng: but supplied his want of conversation 
by treats and divenions; and his chief art of 
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ooiirtship was to fill the mind of his mistress with 
parties, rambles, musics and shows. We weie 
often engaged in short excursions to gardens and 
seat^ and I was for a while |deased. with the cave 
which Venustulus discovered in securing me finom 
an J appearance of dangar, or possibility of mis* 
chance. He never fiuled to recommend caution > 
to his ooadiman, or to promise the watermaiifa. 
leward if he landed us safe; and almys contrived' 
to return by day-light for fear of robbers. This 
extraordinary solicitude was lepiesented for a time' 
as the effect of his :,tenderness for me; but fear.is 
too strong for continued hypocrisy. . I soon dis- 
covered, that Venustulus had the cowardice as well ' 
as el^ptnce of a female. His imagination . was 
perpetually douded with ternm^ and he cottld: 
scarcely refrain fixHn screams and outcries at any; 
acddental surprise. He durst not. enter a room; if. 
a rat was heard behind the wainscot, nor cross.4tt 
field where the cattle were frisking in the swN 
diine ; the least fareeze that waved up<m the rivcr 
was a storm, and every clamour in. the street Wfis- 
a cry of fire. I have seen him lose his colour when 
my squirrel had broke his chain ; and was forced 
to throw water in his face. on the sudden entrance 
of a black, cat. Compassion once obliged me. to* 
drive away with my fan, a beede that kept him in 
distress, and chide off a dog that yelped at his heels^ 
to which i we would gladly have gmn up me .to 
facilitate his own escape. . . Women. nfitundly eiq^ecto 
defence and protection from a lover or a hu^bundir 
and therefore you will not think me ,eulpabl(9 inr 
refusing a wretch, whojvould hav«.biwd^ed life 
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wkh unneoesiaiy fort, aod flown to me fo that 
auoooar which it was fait duly to have given. 

My next loTor was Eungoaa^ the son of a stodL« 
jobber, whose vints my fiiends, by the importunity 
of persuasion, prevailed upon me to allow. Vun* 
gosa was no very suitable oompanion ; finr having 
been bred in a eounting-house, he spoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place. He had no doiie 
of any reputation but t&it of an aeute prognostic 
oator of the changes in the funds ; nor had any 
means of raising merriment, but by idling how 
somebody was over-reached in a bargain by hia 
firtiker. He was^ however, ayoath cigteMk aofariely 
snd prudence, and finequendy informed tts bow 
carefiilly he would improvemy fortune. I wM not 
in'haste to conclude tiiemateh^ but was so much 
aired by my paients, that I durst not dinuss faiaub 
and might periiaps have heed doomed for tvelr to 
the gnSssness of pedlary, and tiie jargon of usory, 
hid not a flmud been disooveved in the settlement^ 
iridch set me fiee from the persecution of grovelling 
pride, and pecuniary impudence. 

I was afterwards six months without any parti* 
chilar notice, but at last became the idol of the 
gfittering Flosculus, who prescribed the mode of 
embroidery to all the fops of his time, and varied 
aft^pkasiu? the code of every hat, and the' sleeve 
of every coat that appeared in fitthionable assem* 
bUeSn Flosculus made seme impression upon my 
iMat by a compliment whidi few ladies can hear 
nftthont emotion ; he commended my skiU in dress» 
tfy JudgthcHt in suiting colours^ and my art in dia. 
posing onMttentBb But Fkoacnlua waa too mudi 
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engaged hj his own eleganoe, to be suffidentljf 
attentive to the duties ^a Vorer^ or to please with 
varied praise an ear made ^delicate by riot of adula* 
tioB. He expected to be repaid part of bis tribub^ 
and staid away three days» beoause I neglected to 
take notice of a new coat I qoidkly feisndy tiiat 
floaeulus was ratter a rival tlian an adminer ; and 
that we shoidd piobably life in a perpetual slarug^ 
gle of emulous finery, and spend our Ihres in"it» 
tagema to be first in the &shien» 

I bad soon after the honour at a feast of attraetf- 
ing the eyes of Dentatus, one of those humaD h^ 
ings mho&B'mAf' happiness is to dine. IMatatas 
liegaled me wHb foreign varietieay told me crf^ >meiM^ 
stties that he had bid <for paocuring the teat oooK 
in Fiano^ and enlertttned me with hills of fiu^ 
pMscribed' tike arrangement of dishes, and taught 
me two saiiees kivented by hin|salf. At lengtl^ 
raeh is the unbertainty of human happintes^:i> fkl 
dared my opinion too hastily npoa a pie made.nw 
der his own direction ; after which he grew aa^dolil 
and negligent, that he was easily dismissed. 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a while in triumph. But 
two of them I drove from me, by discovering that 
they had no taste or knowledge in music ; three 
I dismissed, because they were drunkards; two 
because they paid thdr addresses at the same time 
to other ladies ; and six, because they attempted to 
influence my dioice by bribing my maid. Two more 
I discarded at the second visit for obscene allusions ; 
and five for drollery on religion. In the latter part 
<tf my reign, I sentenced two to perpetual exiles 
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for oSenng me settlementSt by whidi the diildren 
of a former marriage would have been injured ; 
four, for representing folsely the value of their 
estates; three for concealing their debts; and 
one^ for raising the rent of a decrepit tenant 

I have now sent you a narrative, which the ladies 
may oppose to the tale of Hymenseus. I mean not 
to depreciate the sex wfaibh has produced poets and 
philosophers^ heroes and martyrs; but will not 
suffer the rising generation of beauties to be de» 
jeoted by partial satire; or to imagine that those 
who censured them have not likewise their follies, 
and their vicedN I do not yet believe happiness 
unattainable in marriage, though I have never yet 
been able to find a man, with whom I could pru- 
dently venture an inseparable union. It is neces- 
sary to expose fiiults, that their deformity may be 
seen; but the reproach oug^tnot to be extended 
beyond the crime, nor either sex to be contemned, 
because some women, or m^it are indelicate or 
dishonest. 

I am, ite. 

TltAMQUILIiA. 



I ^ 
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Redditum Cyri soUo nraaien, 
JMifufeiif fkoif fMnnffv bcoiortun 
JBsiwUi virtiUt po p u lumq u t filiii 

pedocet uii 

* - ■ • ■ • 

line wine on ne €fowu luiieii'Ji 

TIttirAlaeBikilikenteiiisofepeech; r 

Vimie^ to crowds a foe prafest;^ 

Diedaiiift to number with tlie bket 

Phnitee/bj bis rfsves adored. 

And to iSbit Ptotfaian crown reitor^d*<««^raAveis« 

In the reigii of Jenghiz Can, eonquaxx: of the fu^ 
in the city of SaoaafCiiid, lived Nouradin the mer- 
chant, renowned througboat ali the regkms.of 
Indiat for the extent of his commerce, and the in« 
tegrity of hit. dealings^ His warehoiiseB were 
filled with all the commodities of the remotest) 'na- 
tions ; every rarity - of nature^ fever curioAity of 
art^ whatever was valuably whatever was usefiil, 
hasted to his htod. The streiatt were isrowded 
with his carriages; the sea was coveredwith his 
ships; the streams^of Oxus wekre wearied with am- 
vtyance, atid every breeze of the sky wafted wealth 
to Nouradin. 

At length Nouradin felt himself ieized with a 
slow malady, which he first endeavoured to divert 
by application, and afterwards to relieve by luxuiiy 
and indulgence ; but finding his strength every day 
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Ie88» he was at hrt terrified^ and called for help 
upon the sages of physic; they filled his apart- 
ments with alexipharmics, restoratives, and essen- 
tial virtues ; the pearls of the ocean were disserved, 
the spices of At^a weie distilled, and all the 
powers of nature were employed to give new spirits 
to his nerves, and new balsam to his Uood. Nou- 
radin was for some time amused with promises, in- 
vigorated with cordials, or soothed with anodynes ; 
but the disease preyed upon his vitals, and he soon 
discovered with indignatjon, that health was not 
to be bought He was confined to hb chamber, 
deserted by his physicians, and rarely visited by 
his friends; but his unwillingness to die flattered 
him long with hopes of life* 

At length, having passed the night in tedious 
languor, he caUc4 to himi Ahnamouli^^ his oniy 
sasit mdi diiiiBsing his atttedapts» ^ My ioBt^isaya 
he^ "^btimld herd the weakness aod fragility: ef 
S^ mad; look hadward a itw day8» dqr Ather wab 
^igaeak and happy, fresh as the > vernal ros^ asid 
^ atiimg as the eedsr <tf the osomitsin rthenatMM 
^^of'Asiadranfe his dews, and art and oommeraa 
f'idslightodiDliissiMde. ifalewdance beheld me^ 
'^ and sighed) His toot, Ae ciia4 it fixed m «Ini 
^ depths; it is watared hf the fiHSiitaiM»of iOxoS'f 
^ it anids out famncbes afaty and bids defianoaiitto 
^<he bhst ;> pradenee eeeliMa againat Ua laask, 
'' and prosperity dances on his top; NoWv^ Afana* 
"^ moiriin, look upon m« withering imdfirostMte; 
^ kick «pim nev Md attend; il have traAcked^ 
"^.I kavf^ipmipered, I have idelad fai gainrn^^ 
"^ifroiise. w^iji^i m i ^ aw ninaMiibuaf 
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^ yet I diqpkiyad only • mdi part cf my richeti; 
^ the ieit» wfaksh I in» hindoed fiom enjoying by 
^ the feer of niatiig^ avy, or tempting npadigt 
^ 1 havepiledintimei^IheipelmnediBcvftmail 
^ harehkidanmeecratfeporitorieStwMohthiMceoM 
^ wiUdiaoovcr. My pmpoae ifVM^ after tm aooAi 
^ more spentin commeroc^ to hare witfadmaro kny 
-^ wealth to e> aafinr oountiy t to have ffwa aeven 
** yean to deUgfat aiKl fiaatbntyt .«Dd the lednaining 
^ part of my idays to aolitade and repentance ; but 
^ the hand of death is upon me; a fiigorific tocw 
^ por eneroaehea upon my veins; I am now leav* 
^ hug th* prodnoe cf my toil, which it must be thy 
^ busincas to enjoy with wisdom.** The thought 
of leaving Ins wedt^ filled Nouradin widi sueh 
griafy tiiat he ML into ecmvulskms, became delirious 
and expired. 

Aknamoulin, who loved his fiUtev was touched 
a while With honeat sorrow, and sat two hours in 
piofiHmd medi t ation , without peruring the paper 
which he held ip his hand. He then retirsd to his 
own. chamber, as overbome with aflictum, and 
tjMra read the inventory of his new possesttons^ 
arhicb iWjBlled hia heart with sueh transports, that 
l»iio longer lamented his fiitiier's death. He was 
new suflhnently oatpposed to order a funeral of 
modest magnifieence, suitable at onoe^to the rank 
^fiouradin's psofiasdon, and the reputation of his 
wealUu The twy> nrct nights he spent in visiting 
^ tpfwer and theoaPMtns^ and f<^d the treasurek 
gteater to faiaeye than to his imi^inailloii. 

Aknamoulin had been bred to the praotiee of 
exact frugality, and had often looked with envy on 
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the finay and ezpenoei of other jroung men: be 
therefiM^ believed, that ha^nness was now in his 
power, sinoe he could obtain all of which be had 
hitherto been accustomed to regret the want He 
resolved to pve a loose to his desires, to revel in 
enjoyment, and fed pain or uneasiness no more. 

He immediately procured a splendid equipage 
dressed, his servants in rich embrmdery, and cover- 
ed his horses with golden caparisons. He showered 
down silver on the populace^ and saffiered their ac- 
clamations to swell him with insdenoe.^ The nobles 
saw him with anger, the wise men of the state com- 
hined against him, the leaders erf* armies threatened 
his destruction. . Almamoulin was infOTmed of his 
danger: he put on the robe of mourning in the 
presrace of his enemies, and appeased them mth 
gold, and gems, and supplication. 

He then sought to strengthen himself, by an al- 
liance with the princes of Tartary, and cflfered the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noUe birth. His 
suit was generally rejected, and bis presents refused^ 
but the princess of Astracan once condescended to 
admit him to. her presence^ She received him sitting 
on a throne, attired in the robe of royalty,^and 
shining with the jewds of Gdoonda; command 
sparkled in her eyes» and dignity towered cm her 
forehead. Almamoulin approadied and trembled* 
She saw his confusion, and disdained him : How^ 
says she, dares the wretch hope my obedience^ who 
thus shrinks at my glance ? Betire^ and enjoy thy 
riches in sordid ostentation ; thou wast bom to be 
wealthy, but never canst be great. 
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He then oontiacted his derires to more priyate 
• and domestic pleasures. He built palaces^ he laid 
out gardens^ be changed the &ce of the land, he 
transplanted forests, he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant regions, poured fountains fiom 
the tops of turrets^ and rolled rivers through new 
ehannds. 

These amusements pleased him for a time; but 
Ittignor and weariness soon invaded him. His 
bowers lost their fragrance, and the waters mur- 
mured without notice. He purchased large tracts 
of land in distant provinces, adorned them 
houses of pleasure, and diversified them 
commodations for different seasons. Change of 
friace at first rdieved his satiety, but all the novel- 
ties of situation were soon exhausted ; he found his 
heart vacant, and his desires, for want of external 
pbjects, ravaging himsd£ 
'He therefore returned to Samareand, and set 
open his doors to those whom idleness sends out in 
search of pleasure. His tables were tlw^yn covered 
with delioMies ; wines of every vinti^ spttrkled in 
his bowls, and his lamps scattered perfomes. The 
sound <^ the lute, and the voice of the Miger; 
chased away sadness ; every hour was crowded with 
pleasure ; and the day ended and began with feeists 
and dances, and revelry and merriment. Almamou- 
lih cried out, '' I have at last found the use of 
" riches; I am surrounded by companions, who 
* view my greatness without envy ; and I enjoy at 
^ once the raptures of popularity, and the safety 
*' of an obscure station. What trouUe can he feel, 
'*. whom aU are studious to please, that they may 
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« be repaid with plniliiie ? . What dtngcir cut* he 
^ 4iMd» to whom eferfmtok u a friend ?** . 

Stcli wwe the thon^tB of AlmamouIiiH as be 
baked doim jfirom a gaUeiy upon the gay an^mbly, 
Kpgalii^at bisiesipeiiQe; but in the inidit of tUs 
totiloqay^ an effiaer of justioe entered the house, 
and in the fonn of legal citation, sammoned Alma* 
mtfulin tb appear before the emperor. The gnests 
itdpd a whflei^pbaa^ then stole impaceptiUy away, 
and he was led off without a single voice to witness 
his integiiQr. He now (bond one of his most fre- 
quent visitants accusing him of treason, in hopes of 
sharing his eonflscation ; yet, unpatroniaeft and un* 
suj^pocted^. he deaied himself by the openness of 
ianooeno*^ and the consistence of truth ; hewasdia.* 
ttdBsad with honour, and his accuser perished in 
prison* 

Almamoulin now perceived with how Utile reasoA 
he h4d hc^ei ier justice or fiddity from those who 
live ddy to ^ntifftheitf senses; and, being now 
we«y with vainexperiai«nts i^kmi life and fruitless 
raseandias after fidkdty, be had lecoosa to a sage, 
whq^ afterjpending his youth in tavcji and obser* 
vatidi^ had^ retired from all human care% to a imall 
habitstion on the banks c^vQkus, where he convosed 
only with such as solicited his counsek ** Brother^*' 
said the {^oMpher, ^ thou hast suffered thy rea* 
^ son to be deluded by idle Inqpes, and fidkdoua 
^ ^ipearances. Having loi^ looked with desire up- 
« on ridies, thou hadst taught thyself to think theoa 
*" more i^uable tlian nature designed them, and 
** t0 expect frtnn theni, what experienpe has now 
^ tauj^t thee, that they cannot ^ve. That they 

9 
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'* do not confer wisdom^ tbou mayest be convinced, 
^ by considering at how dear a price they tempted 
** thee, upon thy first entrance into the worl^ to 
M purchase the empty sound of vulgar acdamatioo. 
^ That they cannot bestow fortitude or magnani- 
^ mity» that man may be certain, who stood trem* 
^ bling at Astracan, before a being not naturally 
^ superior to himself. That they will not supply 
*^ unexhausted pleasure^ the reeoUectimi o£ tofu^^ 
^ ken paiacesi and neglected gardens, will easily 
^ infqrmt thee; That they rardy purchase friend^ 
** thou didst soon discover, when thou wert left tp 
^ stand thy trial unoountenanced and alone. Yet 
^ think not riches useless ; there are purposes to 
^. wUdi a wise man may he delighted to apply 
^ them ; they may, by a rational distribution to 
^ those who want them^ ease the pains of helpless 
^ disease^ still the throbs of restless anxiety, le* 
^ lieve innocence boat ofiptesAim, and mise imfae- 
^ dlity to cheerfulness and vigour^ This they will 
^ enable thee to peifiNrm ; and this will affinrd the 
^ only hap^inesa ordained &r our presoit states 
^ the confidence of Divine fetvour, and the hope of 
^ future rewards.** 
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O tmitatores, tervum peeus /— boe. 

Awajf ye imitalavs« servile herd !«•— blvhiiistok. 

I HAVE been informed by a letter from one of the 
miivernties, that amcxig the youth from whom the 
next swarm of reasoners is to learn philosc^hy, and 
the next flight of beauties to hear el^es and 
smnets, there are many, who, instead of endeavour* 
ing by books and meditation to form their own 
opinions, content themselves with the secondary 
knowledge which a convenient bench in a coffee- 
house can supply ; and without any examination or 
distinction, adopt the criticisms and remarks, which 
happen to drop firom those who have risen, by me- 
rit c^ fortune^ to reputation and authority. 

Tliese humUe retailers of knowledge my corre- 
q>ondfilit stigmatisses with the name of Echoes ; and 
seems desirous that they shouU be made ashamed 
of lazy submission, and animated to attempts aftw 
new discoveries, and original sentiments. 

It is very natural for young men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and severe. For, as they seldom com- 
prehend at once all the consequences of a position, 
or perceive the difficulties by which cooler and 
more experienced reasoners are restrained from 
confidence, they form their conclusions with great 
precipitance. Seeing nothing that can darken or 
embarrass the question, they expect to find their 
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own opinion nniversaHy prevalent, and are indined 
to impute uncertainty and hesitation to want of 
honesty, rather than of knowledge. I may, per- 
haps, therefore, be reproached by iny lively corre^ 
spolident, when it shall be found, that I have no 

. I ■ 

inclination to persecute these collectors of fortui- 
tous knowledge with the severity required ; yet, as 
I am now too old to be much pained by hasty ctil-^ 
sure, I shall not be afraid of taking into protection, 
those whom I think condemned without a sufflcieftf 
knowledge of their cause. 

He that adopts the sentiments of another, whotn 
he has reason to believe wiser than himself, is only to 
be blamed when he claims the honours which are not 
due but to the author, and endeavours to deceive 
the world into praise and ^(gggSf^^^^ > ^^» ^ lerirri, 
is the proper business of youth ; and whether we 
increase our knowledge by books or by conversa- 
tion, we are equally indebted to foreign assistaJCiee. I 

The greater part of students are not bom with 
abilities to construct systems^ or advance know- 

m 

ledge ; nor can have any hope beyond that of be- 
coming intelligent hearers in the schools of art, of 
being able to comprehend what others discover, 
and to remember what others teadi. Even those 
to whom Providence hath allotted greater strength 
of understanding, can expect only to improve a sin^ 
gle science. In every other part of learning, they 
most be content to follow ojnhions, which they are 
not able to examine ; and, even in that which they 
daim as peculiarly their own, can seldom add more 
than some small particle of knowledge, to the here^ 

VOL. V. Y 
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^ttay #toQk Revolved to tbem fyom fUUMBt timm^ 
fbe collective bbcNir of • thouMod intellectt. 

In ^oieiioe, which^ beiog fixed and limited, ad* 
mito of no other vnriety than such 9$ juices iiom 
new inethodt <^ ^Utributiont or new arts of illut* 
tratiofiy the necessity of foUpwing the trsoes of oaf 
pre^^oesson is indispvtably evident; hut tbere 
•|^;^$ars no reasons why imagination should be aulv 
^ to the siune restraint. Xt might be oonceivedl 
that of those who profess to forsake the owraw 
paths of truth, every one may deviate towaidi n di€» 
ftrmt poipt; since* though rectitude is uqiforai and 
fixedt obliquity may be infinitely diversified. The 
loads of science are narrow, so that they who travel 
Ih^mt PiUBt either foUow or meet one Another: b^ 
)n tb? bovmdlffs legions of possihUity, whisb fiation 
clninM tor her domiBion, there an lurtly a th9U^ 
sundi iwcesses unesq^kwedf a thousand flowers im* 
pIiKiwdi « thoQMud fiHiUtmnf unexhuusted* cobrn 
tsmutions pf imog^ry yet unobserved, and men of 
ideal inh^bitAnts not hitherto described. 

Yet, whatever hope inay p^rsuade^ or reason 
f?i9iqft experience enn boast of very few additiona 
t9 w^ient fiible. The wer9 of Troy, and the travel 
of IJlyefi^A have furnished aloiost all succeeding 
poets with inddent^i cbaraQters» and sentiments. 
The Romans are confessed to bev^ attempted little 
mote th^n to displey in th«ir ow » U>ngue the wveo^ 

|H>|)% i^ the Qreekfl. There i^ in all their writiiigfk 
such e perpetqsl recurrence of flluaions to the tale* 
of the febulous age, that they must be cen£med 
often to want that power of giving pleasure which 
novelty supplies; nor can we wonder Uiat^ they 



tteelled sd Mttdi in ite gnlbM of dlciion, tirh«fa 
we consider how Mhbly tbey w«iis diliptoyed ih 
Mterth tfC tiew tlioteghts. 

The wimk»t adtfithM of the great Manttian poM; 
<toi ektol him fbr little tnot« than the skill ^th 
irhieh hfe lia% by iiiakilig his hSit) both a tnitelltt 
IMi a Wttrio^, iiililtfa the beiiatieft of the Iliad and 
<li« Odyssey in bhe cbttiposition : yet his judginMit 
WES t>etfaaps sometime oveibofrne by his avarice of 
the Honitirie treasures ; and, for fear of suffering 
M siMirkHng ofrnand^nt to be lost, he has inserted it 
Whet^ it eannot shine with its original splendour. 

When Ulysses visited the inftmal regions, he 
ibund aftfong the heroes that perished at Troy, bis 
competitor, Ajax, who, when the arms of Achilles 
were adjudged to Ulysses, died by his own hand in 
the madneto of disappdhtment. He still appeared 
to resent, as cu earth, his loss and disgrace. 
Ulysses endeiivotired to paeiQr him tHth praises and 
sttbMissimi ; biit Ajax widked away without reply. 
This pMSage has always beM consideiied *» etitd^ 
lieMly beatitiflil i beeainitf Ajax, the haughty chief, 
the uffletteted soldier, of unshaken coura^, o^ 
imntoveaUi oonstanisy, biit without the {ioWer of 
reeommehding his own virtues by eloc^uehce, oir 
enfordng his assertions by any Other argumcfht 
than the sWord, had fto way of making his anger 
known, but by globmy sullehtiess and dumb fbro-^ 
f^. His hatred of a man whotii he c6ti6eived to 
hitve defbafed him bn^ by volubifity of tongue, 
#as theMANNs nUturaliy Shiwn by sildhce more c6n^ 
Mtnpt^oM arid pitfttltig than any words that so rudif 
un orator could have found, and by which he gM 
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bis enemy no opportunity of exerting the ooly 
power in which he was superior 

When ^neas is sent by Virgil to the shades^ he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage wbcmi his per- 
fidy had hurried to the graTe ; he acooats her with 
tenderness and excuses ; but the lady turns away 
like Ajax in mute disdain. She turns away like 
Ajax ; but she resembles him in none of those qua- 
lities which give either dignity or propriety to si- 
lence. She might, without any departure from the 
tenor of her conduct, have burst out like other 
injured women into clamour, reproach, and denun- 
ciation ; but . Virgil had his .imagination full of 
Ajax, and therefore could not prevail on himself to 
teach Dido any other mode of resentment. 

If Virgil could be thus seduced by imitation, 
there will be little hope, that common wits should 
escape ; and accordingly we find, that besides the 
universal and acknowledged practice of copying the 
andents, there has prevailed in eveiy age a parti- 
cular species of fiction. At one time all truth was 
conveyed in allegory ; at another, nothing was seen 
but in a vision ; at one paiod all the poets fidlpwed 
sheep, and every event produced a paatcnral; at 
another they busied themselves wholly in giving 
directions to a painter. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any /ashion 
should become popular, by .which idleness is fa- 
voured, and imbecility assisted ; but surely; do man 
of genius can much applaud. himself for repeating 
a tale with which the audience is already tired, 
and which could bring no hmour . to 9ny jbut its 
inventor. 
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There are, I think, two schemes of writing, on 
which the hborious wits of the preisent time employ 
their faculties. One is the adaptation of sense tO' 
all the rhymes which our language can supply to 
some word, that makes the burden of the stanza ; 
but this, as it has been only used in a kiiid of amo- 
rous burlesque; can scarcely be censured with 
much acrimony. The other is the imitation of 
Spenser, which, by the influence of some men of 
learning and genius, seems likely to gain upon the 
age, and therefore deserves to be more attentively 
considered 

To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spen- 
ser can incur ho reproach, for allegoiy is perhaps 
one of the most pleasing vehicles of instruction.' 
But I am veiy far from extending the same respeco' 
to his diction or his stanza. His style was in his 
own time allowed to be vicious, so darkened with: 
old words and peculiarities of phrase, and so remote^ 
from common use, that Jonson boldly pronounces' 
him ^ to have written no language." His stanza is at' 
once difficult and unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear 
by its uniformity, and to the attention by its length. 
It was at first formed in imitation of the Italian 
poets, without due regard to the genius of our 
language. The Italians have little variety of ter- 
mination, and were forced to contrive such a stanza 
as might admit the greatest number of similar 
rhymes ; but our words end with so much diver- 
sity, that it is seldom convenient for us to bring 
more than two of the same sound together. If it 
be justly observed by Milton, that rhyme obliges 
poets to express their thoughts in improper terms. 
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these improprieties must always be |niiltiplied« as 
the difficulty of rhyme is increased by k«ig conoft* 
tenations. 

The imitaAors of Sp^naei; are io&ed nat retyt 
rigid censors of themselves^ fior they seem to cosih 
dude^ that when they have disfigured their linea 
with a few obsolete syUaUes. they \^ye aecom- 
plished their design* without considering that tb^ 
ought not only to admit old w^rds* but ta airmd 
new. The laws of imitation are Inroken by ev«j 
word introduced since the time of Speqseri as the 
character of Hector is violated by quoting Aristotle 
in the play. It would* indeed, be difficult to ex- 
dude from a long poem all modern phras^tv tboai^ 
it is eafy to sprinkle it with gteapings of antiquity. 
Pffhaps» however,, 1^ style of Spenser mig^ bgr 
loqg labour be juaUy copied; but life ist suAfly 
given u« fi»r higher pucpopes. tbiiq to, gatiwr wbat 
our amcestors haye wisely thrown twayt and to 
hmm what is of no valqiu but because it baa been 
fistgotten. 
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Bj leGret diotM oar natiTe Uid attiaeii. 

NbvHiNO IB more subjeek to mistalGt «td dinp* 
|RiintBMBtt than anticipated judgiMitt ranaeming 
the easinesB or difficulty of any aMbftaki9g» whe^ 
thtr w« ivra oar opinion fimnl the performanie of 
ath tTflt or fiom ah ttwctad OMtenqphriMBr: ct the 
thing, to be atteniplcd. 

WhMtaver la dam shilfoUy apptan fe be dobe 
irith ease;, dad art^ wlwn it it arioa aMtiired to 
hafaif# ^laiahef from aheenntidiL We are theve* 
tbn- more poweifuUgr excited to emuIatioD, hj tbote 
triM favfv^attaltiedldie liighest degMe of exodleaeti 
ind vrhom weean therefoaa witlr ievt reaaoft laofb 
teequaL 

bi aiijiisting; the probability of saoceai by a pre^ 
inouB cmiMdemtion of the «tadertaldiBg» we aie 
equally in danger of deceiving ounelMs. It ia 
Dfver emy, nor often pettifale,. to ceaiprise the 
aflrieaof any peooeta with ril its citocuMnfeaiic6% in« 
ctdenlfi and vaeialionaf. in* a apeeulati^e saheaBiet 
Eliperienae soon showa aa the torttietiltiea of itna^ 
ginary rectiftiid^ the complicatkmt' of siaaplidty, 
aMd tlieasperitiei. of smootbneafc Sudden diffidul- 
tiai cAan ikart up* fiom tiie ambashea q£ art^i 8tc|^ 
tlia caiaar efi actvaitjv liepiaw the gaiety^ of eatt& 
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dence, and when we imagine ourselveB almoet at 
the end of our labours, drive us back to new pLaot 
and different measures. 

There are niany things whipb we every day aee 
others unable to perform, and perhaps have even 
ourselves miscarried in attempting; and yet can 
hardly allow to be difficult ; nor can we fiMrbear to 
wonder afresh at every, new failure, or to promiae 
certainty of success to our next essay ; but when 
we try, the *same hmdranees ; recur^ the same ina- 
bility is perceived, and the vexation of disappoint- 
ment must again be suffered.' '• 

Of the various kinds of speaking or writings 
which serve necessity, or prodiote pleasure none 
appears so artless or easy as .rimple narration ; .fior 
what should makjei him Uiat knows the whole aider 
and progress of an affidr unable to relate it ? Yet 
we hourly find such as endeavour to entertain or 
instruct us by redtals^ clouding the ftcts which 
they intend to illustrate, and losing themselves and 
theit auditors in wilds and mases, in digression and 
confusion. When we have congratulated ourselves 
upon a new opportunity of inquiiy, and new means 
of information, it often happens^ that without de* 
signing either deceit or oono^dment; without igno- 
rance of the fact, or unwillingness to disclose it^ 
the relator fills the ear with empty sounds^ harssses 
the attention with fruitless impatience, and dis- 
turbs the imagination by a tumult of events, with-* 
ont order of time, or train of consequence. 

It is natur^ to believe^ upon the same principle^ 
that no writer has a more easy task than, the his- 
torian. The philosophei; Ims the worths . <tf^ omni- 
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sdence to examine; and is therefore engaged in 
^isquintions^ to which finite intellects are utterly 
unequal. The poet trusts to his invention, and 
is not only in danger of those inconsistencies, to 
which every one is exposed by departure firom 
troth ; but may be censured as well for deficiencies 
of matter, as for irregularity of disposition, or im- 
propriety of ornament But the happy historian 
has no other labour than of gathering what tradi- 
tion pours down before him, or records treasure 
for his use. He has only the actions and designs 
of men lifce himself to conceive and to relate ;» 
he is not to foim, but copy characters, and there- 
ford is not Uanbed for the inconristency of states- 
mki, the injustice of tyrants, or the cowardice bf> 
commanders. The difficulty of making variety 
eonsistent^ or uniting probaMlity with surprise, 
needs not to disturb him ; the manners and actions^ 
of his personages are already fixed ; his materiab* 
are provided and put into his hands, and he is at 
leisure to employ all his powers in arranging and 
displajring them. 

' Yet^ even with these advantages, very few in any 
age have been able to raise themselves to reputa^ 
tioh by writing histories : and among the innume- 
rable authors, who fill every nation with accounts 
of their ancestors, or undertake to transmit to fu- 
turity the events of their own time, tiie greater 
part, when fashion and novelty have ceased to 
recommend them, are of ho othier use 'than chro- 
nological memorials, which necessity may some-' 



times require to be consulted, but winch flight 
away curionty^ and disgust delicacy. -' ' 
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It i« fteenredk tiMt wff natiaii. wliidi hti pto- 
j)Mod M maiijp mdion tmimiit fiat abnMl erci^ 
Mber ipemt ^f Utemrj exoeUtnce^ hts bee* U* 
tberta raal•Kkt^f bwim of hist^^ gfBWvt; andl 
ioiir but tim dtflNrii vtiaed [wejiidieet ^giiMi ««i 
tlMt «o«« Iwre dcHiUfd whelhcr in Eig^gliibmMt 
CM stop tft Ibaft mtdmyHy of ttyl^ or confiiA taia 
aind te tbil ertD tcaor of mwigBintio^ whidb 

Tlnqrwho em belMft Hmk aatiweluKrM e«| wli 
mm^ dMtrihutad imcVculwdingt Itove ioral^ mi 
«liin tortile Ivtooiiv o€ setvuM foitAit«fekli. TUt 
iaUUtMito of tht faioe ocmntrjr htm ofqiotte i0htii 
stolen i» diflktat agas ^ the p rw ak flc i o «r mglMt 
of aAji ptBlfonhr stttdy wn pmotid tnlgr finm^llMi 
accidrntak iniiitnot of tMM! teoqiaraiy ttoit » MiA 
il wt. ha^t fiileicl in hiii^Tt wt caai htitt AiM 
anljr bectuar biflfctqr hn not hitJitito;liMiifdilt« 

BiitlK>«iii ib twidait, tftitiM htr* Ml birttf^ 
litni viHiqg.iit, whannif Mty Tentutt; tarpltc»lai 
ocmipariflon with any that the neigbbooHqg: tittft t d t 
o|ni piodHOfl^S Tbt atttiapl of Kalrfghr if dtrtnr- 
6% ttlthralacl Sw tht. labour of hit iMtMiihta^ 
aairtbt ehpam^al hit stjdt^^ btl htr bta tddtth. 
wmtd to tMit biajudgpatnfc ttota tfitA biai|^ttfti 
to scbol ftolii. itthta Ibttt adorn tbtat^ atfdi b«. 
ptodiiotd an Uitoaiaal ditieitttwvu bii6. addon 
liflsni to liie QQi^artf* ofi Uatoiyv 

The wofin oft Catreaio^ dtaemr tooDft i«vui4* 
ffia dictioni i^ MnA neilikar titotk i« itorifi Mr 
aidtodtta tfcia p«tpofit>ofl hittorj^ ft ia^ttttTtAiiioiii 
of a mind ctow^hL ^Mh tattp^ tP^ dtliBtnt^tS 
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impwliiig tlMB ; imd theidSbie almiya aoettmui* 
feting iroidii a«d ifivolving one cfeuae and i«^ 
tttioe in wotber. Bat there fe in his nc gl jy nc e « 
nrie intrtificiBl aM||t^jr» whieb» without the nioife^ 
of laboured efeganee^ 8weU« the mind Iqr itApknU 
tilde«Dd diffoMOD. Hit Qanntioa is not yeifliapt 
wiffioiBntljr mpid» being stopped too ireqti«iUy bp 
IMatiewlmtici^ whicbf tboi^b thi9y mii^fi styike 
the author who was present i^ the Irwsactwm^ 
wntt »9t equally d^twA the attentim of pMtenty. 
Bill hw igiKMnoee w oaiidewQeBs «f tbe vt of lyiilt 

i^g in 9mt^ eomiienwited by his Ivto^rledge of 
iMtPM* Wd of iietior { the wifd«m of }m joammik 
% jmHiess of b«A rewoniogjB» and tbii yvietjfb 
$8lmet;pfS9ii w4 sitB^ng^^ 

J^% mne of our wter^ cap, q^ nqr opinoi^ 
jVltfy ecmtfrt thea^pe^ 

lllfMy of the Torliv M» di^pho^ 41 thjs eameV 
l^noef Aa^ narratira caa adnut. Bis slylc^ tfapt]^^ 
aqi|ftewha|i ohspured by time^ and fom^tin^!^ ^^i^ajbtd. 
by fidse wit, is pure, narous, elevated, and. defft;^ 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is so artfully 
arranged, and so distinctly explained, that each 
fiusilitates the knowledge of the next Whenever 
m new personage is introduced the reader is pre- 
pared by his character for his actions; when a na^ 
tion is first attacked, or city besi^^ he is made 
acquainted with its history, or situation ; so that a 
great part of the world is brought into view. The 
descriptions of this author are without minuteness, 
and the digressions without ostentation. Collateral 
events are so artfully woven into the contexture 
of his principal story, tiiat they cannot be di^dned 
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without leaving it lacerated and broken. There is 
nothing tuigid in his dignity, nor superfluous in 
his copiousness. His orations only, which he 
feignsi like the andent historians, to have been 
pronounced on remarkable occasions, are tedious 
and languid ; and since they are merely the volun- 
tary sports of imi^nation, prove how cnuch^^the 
most judicious and skilful may be mistaken in the 
estimate of their own powers. 

Nothing could have sunk this author. in obscu- 
rity, but the remoteness and barbarity of the peo- 
ple, whose story he relates. It seldom happens, 
that all circumstances concur to happiness or fame/ 
The nation which produced this great historiair, 
has the grief of seeing his genius employed upon a 
forrign and. uninteresting subject; and that writer 
who might have secured perpetuity to his nam^ by 
a history of hb own country, has exposed himself to 
the danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprise 
and revolutions, of which none desire to be in- 
formed. ' : 



». 
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No. 128. TUESDAY, MAY 81, 1761. 

Quo semd est indmia reeens, tervabii odarem 
Testa rft 't i y HOB. 



.1 



Wluit teaani'd flrat the mmei, keeps the taate ^ ■■cm'ch. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIS, 

Thouoh I have so long found myself deluded by 
projects of honour and distinction, that I often re- 
solve to admit them no more into my heart ; yet 
how determinately soevw excluded, they always 
recover their dominion by f<»-oe or stratagem ; and 
whenever, after the shortest relaxation, of vigilance, 
reason and caution return to their charge,, they find 
hope again in possession, with all her train of plea- 
sures dancing about her. 

Even while I am preparing to write a history of 
disappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flat- 
ter myself that you and your readers are impatient 
for my performance ; and that the sons of learning 
have laid down several of your late papers with dis- 
content, when they found that Mysocapelus had de- 
layed to continue his narrative. 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations that 
I have raised,, is not the only motive of this rela^ 
tion, which,, having once promised it, I think my- 
self no longer at liberty to forbear. For, however 
I may have wished to dear myself from every other 
adhesion oi trad^ I hope I shall be always wise 
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enoagb to retain my punctuality^ and amidst all 
my new arts of politeness, continue to despise 
negligence, and detest falsehood. 

When the death of my brother had dismissed me 
from the duties cff a shop, I considered myself as 
restcnred to the rights of my birth, and entitled to 
the rank and reception which my ancestors obtain- 
ed. I was, however, embarrassed with many dii^ 
Acuities at my first re-entrance into the world ; for 
my haste to be a gentleman indined me to pred- 
pitate measures; and every acddent that foreed 
me back towards uby old station, was considered 
by me as an obstruction of my happiness. 

It Was with no common grief and indignatioii, tliat 
I found my former companions still daring to dnni 
Joy nottoe^ and the journeymen and apprentices 
iometlmes pulUng tne by the sleeve as I was waUdhg 
in the street ; and without any terror of my new 
swoid, which was, notwithstanding, of an uncom^ 
mon size, inviting me to partake of a bottle at the 
old house, and entertaining me with histories of the 
girb in the ndghbourhood. I had always^ in my 
cAdoal state, been kept ih awe by hice and em« 
bnridery ; and imagined tbi^ to fright kw«y these 
unwelcome faitailiarities, nothiiig was necessary, 
but that I should, b]r splendour of drMS, prMMm 
my reunion with a higher rank. I, therefor^, sent 
for my tailor ; ordered a suit with twice the Usual 
quantity of Uksc; and that I might not kt my pen. 
semitors increase their confidence, by tike habit of 
aeciosting me, staid at home tiO it was nttde. 

This week of oonfiiietaaent I pMiied in practising 
a forUdden fixmn, a siliiltf ^f condescension, a slight 

8 



talatation^ ftnd an abriipt ddportoit; tod in fbur 
mornings was able lo turn upon my beeli wllh aa 
mueh levity and eprightlmetSy that I made no dottbl 
of difcouiaging all puUie attempts upon mydig^ 
mty. I therefore issued forUi in my nev daal^ 
with a resdution of daazting intimaqr to a fittst 
distanoe; and pleaaed myself with the timidity 
and reverenee» whtoh I should ioi|NEess upon att 
who bad hitherto presumed to harass me with tbcit 
freedoms. But» whaterer was the.eause, I did ncH 
find myself reoeiTed with any new degree of rfi» 
speet ; those whom I intended to drive from me^ 
ventured to advance with theur usual phrases of 
benevolenee { and those whose aequaintanoe I sdi* 
CBitedt grew more supercilious and reserved. I 
he{gan soon to repent the expence^ by whieb I had 
proQured no advantage, and to suspect that a shiniiig 
dressb like a weighty weapon, has no force in itself 
but owes all its cffioscy to bim that wears it 

Many were the mortifioations and eahorities 
which I was eondeafined to sufier in toy initiatten 
to politeness. I was so mueh tortured 1^ the in« 
ocssant civilities of my oompanionst that I never 
passed through that se^on of the mtj but in aehai? 
with the curtains dmwn ; and at hwk left my lodg<# 
ingB, and fixed myself in the verge of the court* 
Here I endeavoured to be thought a gentleman 
just returned firom his travels^ and was pleased to 
bare ray landlord believe that I was in some dan- 
ger front impeitunaCe creditors ; but this scheme 
was ({uiokly defiMrted by a format deputation sent 
to* oflw me^ though I had now retiaed fmm busi« 
neai^ tlie freedom of my company . 
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I WK bow detected in trade, and therefore i^ 
solved to stay no Imger. I hired another apart- 
ment and changed my servants. Here I Hvedverf 
happily for three months, and, with secret satit- 
ftction, often overheard the family celebrating the 
greatness and felicity of the esquire; though the 
omversation seldom ended without some complunt 
of my covetousness, or smne remark upon my lan- 
guage, or my gait I now began to venture into 
the public walks, and to know the fiioes of nobles 
and beauties ; hut could not observe, without won- 
der, as I passed by them, how frequently they were 
talking of a tailor. I longed, however, to be ad- 
mitted to conversation, and was somewhat weary 
of walldng in crowds without a companion, yet 
continued to come and go with the rest, till a lady 
whom I endeavoured to protect in a crowded pas- 
sage, as she was about to step into her chariot, 
thanked me fra* my civility, and told me, that, as 
she had often distinguished me for my modest and 
respectful behaviour, whenever I set up for myself, 
I might expect to see her among my first customers. 

Hoe was an end of all my ambulatory projects. 
I indeed sometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always Uasted by this destructive lady, whose 
miscbievouB generosity recommended me to her 
acquuntance. Bang therefore forced to practise 
my adscititiouB character upon another stage, I be- 
took myself to a cc^fee-house frequented by wit^ 
among whom I learned in a sh«t tune the oant a£ 
ciitidsm, and talked so loudly and vtdubly of na- 
ture^ and manners^ and sentimait; and diction^ 
and similies, and omtrasts, and actkai, and pro* 
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nundation, that I was often desired to lead the 
hiss and dap, and was feared and hated by the 
players and the poets. Many a sentence have I 
hissed, which I did not understand, and many a 
groan have I uttered, when the ladies were weep- 
ing in the boxes. At last a malignant author, 
whose performance I had persecuted through the 
nine nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the cri- 
tic, which drove me from the pit for even 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still continued : 
I therefor^ after a short suspense, chose a new set 
of friends at the gaming-table, and was for some 
time pleased with the dvility and openness with 
which I found myself treated. I was indeed obliged 
to play ; but being naturally timorous and vigilant, 
was never surprised into large sums. What might 
have been the consequence of long familiarity with 
these plunderers, I had not an oppcnrtunity of 
knowing ; for one night the constables entered and 
sdzed us, and I was once more compelled to sink 
into my former condition, by sending for my old 
master to attest my character. 

When I was deliberating to what new qualifi- 
tions I should aspire, I was summoned into the 
country, by an account of my father's death. Here 
I had hopes of being able to distinguish myself, and 
to support the honour of my family. I therefore 
bought guns and horses, and, contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the tenants, increased the salary of the 
huntsman. But when I entered the field, it was 
soon discovered, that I was not destined to the 
glories of the chace. I was afitud of thorns in the 
thicket, and of dirt in the marsh ; I shivered on 

VOL. V. z 
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the brink of a river while the sportsmen crossed it^ 
and trembled at the sight of a five-bar gate. When 
the sport and danger were over, I was still equally 
disconcerted; for I was effeminate, though not 
delicate, and could only join a feeUy whispering 
¥oice in the clamours of their triumph. 

A fall, by which my ribs were broken, soon re^ 
ealled me to domestic pleasures, and 1 exerted aU> 
iny art to obtain the favour of the neighbouring 
ladies; but wherever I came, there was always 
some uplucky conversation upon ribands, fillet^ 
pins, or thread, which drove all my stock of oom* 
pliments out of my memory, and overwhelmed me 
with shame and dejection. 

Thus 1 passed the ten first years after the death 
of my brother, in whidi I have learned at last to 
repress that ambition, which I ooulji never gratify ; 
and, instead of wasting more of my life in vain 
endeavours after accomplishments, which, if not 
early acquired, no endeavours can obtain, I shall 
confine my care to those higher excell^icies which 
are in every man's power, and though 1 cannot 
enchant affection by elegance and ease^ hope to 
secure esteem by honesty and truth. 

I am, &C. 

MISOCAPELUS. 



1^ 
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Taciturn sylvas inter reptare salubres, 
Curantem quicquid dignum sapienie bonoque egt, ' n o»« 

To range in nlenoe throng each healthfUl wood. 
And muse what's worthy of the wise and good. 

■LPHTK8T0K. 

The fleason of the year is now come* in which the 
theatres are shut, and the oard«tables forsaken ; the 
rq^ons of luxury are for a while unpeopled, and 
pleasure leads out her votaries to groves and garw 
dens, to still scenes and erratic gratifications. Those 
who have passed many months in a continual tu* 
mult of diversion; who have never opened their 
eyes in the morning, but upon some new appoint* 
ment ; nor slept at night without a dream of dances^ 
music, and good hands, or of soft sighs and humble 
supplications ; must now retire to distant province^ 
where the S3rrens of flattery are scarcely to be heard, 
where beauty sparkles without praise or envy, and 
wit is repeated only by the echa 

As I think it one of the most important duties of 
sodal benevdenoe to give warning of the approach 
of calamity, when by timely prevention it may be 
turned aside, or by preparatory measures be more 
easily endured, I cannot feel the increasing warmtbt 
or observe the lengthening days, without consider* 
ing the conditicm of my fair readers, who are now 
preparing to leave all that has so long filled up their 
hours^ aU from which they have been accustomed 
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to hope for delight ; and who, till fashion prodsdms 
the liberty of returning to the seats of mirth and 
degance, must endure the rugged 'squire, the sober 
housewife, the loud huntsman, or the fcmnal parson, 
the roar of obstreperous jollity, or the dulness of 
prudential instruction ; without any retreat, but to 
the gloom of solitude, where they mil yet find 
greater inoonveniendes, and must learn, however 
unwillingly, to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
said to roll on with a strong and rapid current; 
they float along from pleasure to pleasure, without 
the trouble of regulating their own motions^ and 
pursue the course of the stream in all the felidfy of 
inattention ; content that they find themsdves in 
progression, and cardess whether they are going. 
But the months of summer are a kind of sleeping 
stagnation without wind or tide, where they are left 
to force themselves f^ward by their own labour, 
and to direct their passage by their own skill ; and 
where^ if they have not some internal prindple of 
activity, they must be stranded upcHi shallows, or 
lie torpid in a perpetual calm. 

There are, indeed, some to whom this universal 
dissolution of gay sodeties aflfords a welcome op- 
portunity of quitting, without disgrace, the poat 
which they have found themselves unable to main« 
tain ; and of seeming to retreat only at the call of 
natore, fix>m assemblies where, after a short triumph 
of uncontested superiority, they are overpowered 
by some new intruder of softer elegance or sprigfat* 
Ker vivadty. By these, hopeless of victory, and 
yet ariiamed to confess a conquest^ the summer ia 
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regarded as a release from the fatiguing service of 
celebriQr, a dismission to more certain joys and a 
safer empire. They now solace themselves with the 
influence which they shall obtain, where they haTe 
no rival to fear ; and with the lustre which they shall 
effuse, when nothing can be seen of Imghter splen- 
dour. They imagine, while they are preparing for 
their journey, the admiration with which the ma- 
tics will crowd about them ; plan the' laws of a new 
assembly ; or contrive to delude provindal ignorance 
with a fictitious mode. A thousand pleasing 
expectations swarm in the fimcy ; and all the ap- 
proaching weeks are filled with distinctions, honour^ 
and authority. 

But others, who have latdy entered the worid^ 
or have yet had no proofs of its inconstancy and 
deserticHi, are cut off, by this cruel interruptioii» 
fiom the enjoyment of thdr prerogatives, and 
doomed to lose four months in inactive obscurity. 
Many complaints do vexation and desire extort 
from those exiled tyrants of the town, against the 
inexorable sun, who pursues his course without any 
regard to love or brau ty ; and visits either tropic 
at the stated time, whether shunned or courtedy 
deprecated or implored. 

To them who leave the places of public resort in 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from 
admiration, courtship, submission, and applause,' a 
rural triumph can give nothing equivalent The 
praise of igncnrance, and the subjecticm of weak- 
ness, are little regarded by beauties who have been 
accustomed to more important conquests, and more 
valuable panegyrics. Nor indeed should the 
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poweis which have made havoe in the theatres, or 
borne down rivriry in courts, be degraded to m 
mean attack upon the untraveUed heir, or ignoUe 
eontest with the ruddy nnlktnud. 

How then must four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in which there will be no routes, no 
shows, no ridottos : in which visits must be regu* 
lated by the weather, and assemblies will depend 
upon the moon ! The Pbtonists imagine, that the 
future punishment of those who have in this life 
debased their reason by sutgection to their senses^ 
and have preferred the gross gratifik»itions of lewd^ 
ness and luxury, to the pure and sublime felicity 
of virtue and contemplation, will arise from the 
predominance and solicitations of the same appe- 
tites, in a state whidi can furnish no means of ap« 
peasing them. I cannot but suspect that this 
tnontb, bright with sunshine, and fragrant with 
perfumes ; this month, whidi covers the meadow 
with verdure^ and decks the gardens with all the 
mixtures of oolorofic radiance; this mon€b, from 
which the man of fancy expects new infusions of 
imagery, and the naturalist new scenes of observa* 
tlon ; this month will chain down multitudes to the 
Platonic penance of desire without enjoyment, and 
hurry them from the highest satis&ctions, which 
they have yet learned to conceive, into a state of 
hopeless wishes and pining recoflection, where the 
eye of vanity will look round for admiration to no 
purp06€^ and the hand of avarice shuffle cards in a 
bower with ineffectual dexterity. 

From the tediousness of this melancholy susp^i. 
sioB of life^^ I would wilUngly preserve those who 
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are expMed to it, only by inexperience ; tvho t^ant 
not inditiatlon to wisdom or virtue, though they 
hare been dissipated by negligence, or misled by 
example ; and who would gladly find the way td 
rational happiness, though it should be necessary to 
struggle with habit, and abandon fashion. To these 
many arts of spending time might be recommended, 
which would neither sadden the present hour with 
weariness, nor the future with repentance. 

It would seem Impossible to a solitary Specula- 
tist, that a human being can want employment To 
be bom in ignorance with a capacity of knowledge, 
and to be placed in the midst of a world filled with 
variety, perpetually pressing upon the senses and 
irritating curiosity, is surely a sufficient security 
against the languisfament of Inattention. Novelty 
is indeed necessary to preserve eagerness and ala- 
crity ; but art and nature have stores inexhaustible 
by human Intelktits ; and every moment produces 
something new to him, wbd has quickened his fiM 
eulties by diligent observation. 

Some studies, for whtoh the eoilHtfy and the 
summer afford peculiar opportdnitieai, I shall per'* 
haps endeavour to recommend in a future essay ; 
but if there be any apprehension not apt td admit 
tinaceustomed ideai^ or any attention so stubborn 
and infkxiUei as not easily to comply with new 
directions^ even these obstructions eannoC exclude 
the pleasure of application ; for there i^ a higher 
and nobler employment, to whk^b all feeulties are 
adapted by Him who gave them. The duties df 
religion, sincerely and regularly performed, win 
always be sufflcient to extfh the meanest, and to 
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exercise the highest understanding. That mind 
will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled 
by stated duties to meditations on eternal interests i 
nor can any hour be long, which is spent in obtain- 
ing some new qualification for celestial happiness. 
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Descriptas servare vices, operumgue colores. 

Cur ego, si nequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? hob. 

But i£, throogh weakness^ or mj want of art^ 

I can't to every diflfeient style impart 

The proper strokes and colours it may daim. 

Why am I honour'd with a poet's name ?— ^-FEAMcia. 



It is one of the maxims of the dvil law^ that 
definitions are hazardous. Things modified by 
human understandings, subject to varieties of com* 
plication, and changeable as experience advances 
knowledge, or accident influences caprice, are 
scarcely to be included in any standing form of 
expression, because they are always su£fering some 
alteration of their state. Definition is, indeed, not 
the province of man ; every thing is set above or 
below our faculties. The works and operations of 
nature are too great in their extent, or too much 
diffused in their relations, and the performances of 
art too inconstant and uncertain, to be reduced to 
any determinate idea. It is impossible to impresa 
upon our minds an adequate and just representation 
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of an object so great that we can never take it 
into our view, or so mutable that^ it is always 
changing under our eye, and has dready lost ita 
form while we are labouring to conceive it 

Definitions have been no less difficult or. uncerT 
tain in criticisms than in law. Imagination, a licen- 
tious, and vagrant flBunilty, unsusceptible of limita^ 
tions, and impatient of restraint, has always endea- 
voured to baffle the logician, to perplex the confines 
<^ distinction, and burst the inclosures of regularity. 
There is therefore scarcely any species of writing, 
of which we can tell what is its essence, and what 
are its constituents; every new genius produces 
some innovation, which, when invented and ap- 
proved, subverts the rules which the practice of 
foregoing authors had established. 

Comedy has been particularly unpropitious to 
definers; for though perhaps they might properly 
have contented themselves, with declaring it to be 
'< such a dramatic representation of human life, as 
may excite mirth,'' they have embarrassed their de- 
finition with the means by which the comic writers 
attain their end, without conudering that the vari- 
ous methods of exhilarating their audience, not 
being limited by nature, cannot be comprised in 
precept Thus^ some make comedy a representa- 
tion of mean, and others of bad men ; some think 
that its essence consists in the unimportance, others 
in the fictitiousness of the transaction. But any 
man's reflections will inform him, that every dra* 
matic composition which raises mirth, is comic; 
and that, to raise mirth, it is by no means univeD> 
sally necessary, that the personages should be 
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dtbar metn or corrupt, nor always r^uisitei that 
the action shopld be triTialf nor ever, that it should 
be fictitious* 

If the two kinds of draniAtic poetry had been 
defined qnly by thdr effects upon the mind, some 
absurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compositions of our greatest poets are disgracied, 
who, for want of some settied ideas and accurate 
distinctions, liave unliappily confounded tn^c 
with comic sentiments. They seem to have 
thought, that as the meanness of personages con- 
stituted comedy, their greatness was sufficient to 
form a tragedy ; and that nothing was necessaiy but 
that they should crowd the scene with monarchs^ 
and generals, and guards ; and make them talk, at 
certain intervals, of the downfall of kingdoms, and 
the rout of armies. They have not considered, 
that thoughts or incidents, in themselves ridicu* 
lous, grow still more grotesque by the solemnity of 
such characters ; that reason and nature are uni- 
form and inflexiMe ; and that what is despicable 
and absurd, will not, by any association with splen** 
did titles, become rational or great ; that the meet 
important affairs, by an intermixture of an unsea* 
sonable levity, may be made contemptiMe $ and 
that the robes of royalty can give no dignity to 
nonsense or to foUy. 

*' Comedy,** ssys Horace, ^ sometimea raises 
'* her voice ;" and Tragedy may likewise on pro^ 
per occasions abate her dignity ; but as the comie 
personages esn only depart from their ftmiliarity 
of style, when the more vident passions are pot 
in motion^ the heroes and queens of tiagedy should . 

4 
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never deseend to trifle^ but in the hours of eftse, 
«nd intermiwoDs of danger. Yet in the tragedy 
of Don Sebastian, when the king of Portugal is in 
the hands of his enemy, and having just drawn the 
lot, by whieh he is condemned to die, breaks out 
into a wild boast that his dust shall take possessioa 
of Afric, the dialogue proceeds thus between the 
captive and his conqueror : 

MuUy Mohich, What shall I do to conquer thee ? 

SeL IiBpottiMe \ 
Souls know no oonquerorB. 

M, Mot. 1*11 shew Uieo fiMr ft moitfler thn/ tuj AMc. 

&eh. No, thou canti only sha»> me fbr a man : 
Afric is stor'd with monaters ; man's a prodigy 
Thy subjects have not seen. 

M. Mol. Thoftt talk'at la if 
Still at the head of taattk. 

Seb. Thou mfiitak'st : 
For there I would not talk* 

BendMcar, tht Minwhr. Save lift iPOdd skip. 

This conversation, with the sly remark of the 
minister, can only be found not to be comic, be- 
cause it wants the probalality necessary to lepre- 
sentations of common life, and degenerates too 
much towards buffoonery and &roe. 

The same play affords a smart return of the ge- 
neral to the emperor, who, enforcing his orders for 
the death of Sebastian, vents his impatience in this 
abrupt threat : 



No more replies^ 



But see thou dost it : Or- 



To which Dorax answers. 

Choke in that threat : I can say Or as loud. 
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A thousand instances of such im[NX>priet]r might 
be produced, were not one scene hi Aureng-Zebe 
sufficient to exemfdify it Indamora, a captive 
queen, having Aureng-Zebe for her lover, emplqjrs 
Arimant, to whose charge she had been entrusted, 
and whom she had made senrible of her charms^ 
to carry her message to his rival 

Aeimant, with a letter in his hand : Indamoka. 

Arim. Aiid I the meHenger tobimfromyoa? 
Your empire you to tynnnj pnnne ! 
You lay commands both crud and mgaat, 
To serve my rival, and betny my tmst. 

ImL You first betray'd your tmst in loving me : 
And should not I my own advantage see ? 
Serving my love, you may my friendship gam ; 
You know the rest of your pretences vain. 
You must, my Arimanty you must be kind : 
TIs in your nature, and your noUemind. 

Arim. 1*11 to the king, and strai|^t my trust resign. 

Ind. His trust you may, but you ahall never mine. 
Heaven made you bve me forno other end. 
But to become my confidant and friend : 
As such, I keep no secret finom your si^t. 
And therefiNre make you judge how m I write : 
Bead it, and tell me freely then your mind. 
If 'tis indited, ss I meant it, kind. 

Aiim. / ode not heam'n my freedom to re<fore,*-{^adiiig. 
But onfyjor ymr eakt ■ I'll resd no more. 
And yet I mus t 

Leu fir mjf oum, than fir your sorrow sa d ' [[Re adi ng . 
Another line like this, would make me mad— - 
Heav'n ! she goes on— -—yet more— —and yet more kind I 

[jU reading. 
Bsch sentence is a di^gger to my mind. 

Seeme this night [[Beading. 

Thank fitrtnne, who did such a friend provide ; 
Forfiuthfid Arsmant shaU be your guide. 
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Not only to be made an instrument^ 

But ^te^enpif^d without my own consent ! 

/fuX. Unknown f ei^pi^ yon, ttiU angmenta my aoore^ 
And gives yon scope of meriting the more. 

Artm. The best of men 
Some int'rest in their actions must confess ; 
None merit, bat in hope they may possess : 
The fiital paper rather let me tear. 
Than, like Bellerophon, my own sentence bear. 

Ind. Yo« may ; but 't will not be your best advice : 
'T will only give me pains of writing twice. 
You know you must obey me, soon or late : 
Why should you vainly struggle with your fkte ? 

Aritiu I thank thee, Heav'n ! thou hast been wondrous kind ! 
Why am I thus to slavery deaign'd. 
And yet am cheated with a ftee-bom mind ! 
Or make thy orders with my reason suit. 
Or let me live by sense, a glorious bru te ^S^Jrowns. 
You frown, and I obey with speed, beftre 
That dreadftil aentence oomes. Sit me no more. 

In this ioen^ every cinnimstanee omcurs to turn 
tragedy to fiuoe. The wild absurdity of the expe- 
dient ; the contemptible subjection of the lover ; 
the foUy of oUiging him to read the letter, only 
because it ought to have been concealed ftom him ; 
the frequent interruptions of amorous impatience ; 
the faint expostulations of a voluntary slave ; the 
imperious haughtiness of a tyrant without power ; 
the deep reflection of the yielding rebel upon iate 
and free-will ; and his wise wish to lose his rea^n 
as soon as he finds himself about to do what he 
cannot persuade his reason to approve, are surely 
sufficient to awaken the most torpid risibility. 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last century 
which has not debased its most important incidents, 
and polluted its most smous interiocutions, with 

a 
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buffoonery and meanness ; but though perhaps it 
cannot be pretended that the present age has added 
much to the force and efficacy of the drama, it has 
at least been able to escs^pe many faults, which 
either ignorance had overlooked, or indulgence 
had licensed. The later tragedies, indeed, have 
faults of another kind, perhaps more destructive 
to delight, though less open to censure. That 
perpetual tumour of phrase with which every 
thought is now expressed by every personage, the 
paucity of adventures which regularity admits, and 
the unvaried equality of flowing dialogue, has 
taken away from our present writers, almost all 
that dominion over . the passions which was the • 
boast of their predecessors. Yet they may at least 
claim this commendation, that they avoid gross 
faults, and that if they cannot often move terror 
or pity, they are aliTays careful not to provoke 
laughter. 
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«— Nihil est oHud magnum qtiam midia minuia ——yet. auct* 
Sands fonn the mountaiiij momenta make the year.-^—— young. 

To ^RAMBLER. 

Among oth^r topics of conversation which your 
papers supply^ I was lately engaged in a discus- 
sion of the character given by Tranquilla of Im 
lover Venu8tulus» whom, notwithstanding th« 
severity of his mistress, the greater number 
seemed incUned to aoquit of unmanly or culpaUe 
timidity. 

One of the company remarked that prudence 
ought to be distinguished from fear ; and that if 
Venustultts was afraid of nocturnal adventures^ no 
man who oonodered bow much every avenue of thf 
town was infested with robbars oould think him 
blameaUe ; for why should life be hazarded without 
IMt>apect of honour or advantage ? Another was of 
opinion, that a brave man might be afraid of crosa* 
ing the river in the calmest weather, and declaiedt 
that, for his part, while there were ooadies and § 
bridge, he would never be seen tottering in a 
wooden case, out of which he might be tbrpwn hg 
any irregular agitation^ or whioh might be overset 
by aocidetit, or negligeno^ or by the ^^roe of a 
sudden gust, or the rush cf a larger vaia^« It wm 
his eu«tom» he said> to keep the aecurity of d»y-« 
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lights and dry ground; for it was a masdm with 
bim, that no wise man ever perished by water, or 
was lost in the dark. 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran- 
quilla had seen, like him, the cattle run roaring 
about the meadows in the hot months, she would 
not have thought meanly of her lover for not ven- 
turing his safety among them. His neighbour then 
told us, that for his part he was not ashamed to 
confess, that he could not see a rat, though it was 
dead, without palpitation ; that he had been driv^i 
rix times out of his lodgings either by rats or mice ; 
and that he always had a bed in the closet for his 
servant, whom he called up whenever the enemy 
was in motion. Another wondered that any man 
should think himself disgraced by a precipitate re- 
treat fi«m a dog; for there was always a possiMUtjr 
that a dog might be mad ; and that surely, though 
there was no danger but of being bit by a fierce 
animal, there was more wisdom in flight than con- 
test By all these declarations another was encou- . 
raged to confess, that if he had been admitted to 
the honour of paying his addresses to Tranquilla, 
he should have been likely to incur the same cen^ 
sure ; for, among all the animals upon which nature 
has impressed deformity and horror, there is none 
whom he durst not encounter rather than a beetle. 

Thus, sir, though cowardice is universally de- 
fined too close and anxious an attention to personal 
safety, there will be found scarcely any fear, how- 
ever excessive in its degree, or unreasonable in its 
object, which will be allowed to characterise a 
coward. Fear is a passion which every man feels so 
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frequently predominant in his own breast, that he 
is unwilling to hear it censured with great asperity ; 
and, perhaps, if we confess the truth, the same re- 
straint which would hinder a man from declaiming 
against the frauds of any employment among those 
who profess it, should withhold him from treating 
fear with contempt among human beings. 

Yet, since fortitude is one of those virtues which 
the condition of our nature makes hourly necessary, 
I think you cannot better direct your admonitions 
than against superfluous and panic terrors. Fear 
is implanted in us as a preservative from evil ; but 
its duty, like that of other passions, is not to over- 
bear reason, but to assist it ; nor should it be suf- 
fered to tyrannize in the imagination, to raise 
phantoms of horror, or beset life with supernu- 
merary distresses. 

To be always afraid of losing life is, indeed, 
scarcely to enjoy a life that can deserve the care of 
preservation. He that once indulges idle fears 
will never be at rest Our present state admits 
only of a kind of negative security ; we must con- 
clude ourselves safe when we see no danger,* or 
none inadequate to our powers of opposition. 
Death, indeed, continually hovers about us, but 
hovers commonly unseen, unless we sharpen our 
sight by useless curiosity. 

There is always a point at which caution, how- 
ever solicitous, must limit its preservatives, because 
one terror often counteracts another. I once 
knew 01^ of the speculatists of cowardice, whose 
reigning disturbance was the dread of house- 
breakers. His inquiries were for nine years em- 

TOL. V. a A 
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ployed upon the best method of barring a window; 
or a door ; and many an hour has he spent in esta^ 
blishing the preference of a bolt to a lock. He had 
at last, by the daily superaddition of new expe^ 
dients, contrived a door which could never be 
forced ; for one bar was secured by another with 
such intricacy of subordination, that he was himself 
not always able to disengage them in the proper 
method. He was happy in this fortification, till 
being asked how he would escape if he was threat- 
ened by fire, he discovered, that with all his care 
and expence, he had only been assisting his own 
destruction. He then immediately tore ofif his 
bolts, and now leaves at night his outer door half! 
locked, that he may not by his own folly perish in 
the flames. 

There is one species of terror which those who 
are unwilUng to suffer the reproach of cowardice 
have wisely dignified with the name of antipathy. 
A man who talks with intrepidity of the monsters 
of the wilderness while they are out of sight, will 
readily confess his antipathy to a mole, a weasd^ 
or a frog. He has indeed no dread of harm from 
an insect or a worm, but his antipathy turns him 
pale whenever they approach him. He believes 
that a boat will transpcx't him with as much safety 
as his neighbours, but he cannot conquer his anii^ 
pathy to the water. Thus he goes on without any 
reproach from his own reflections, and every day 
multiplies antipathies, till he becomes contemptible 
to others, and burdensome to himself. 

It is indeed certain, that impressions of dread 
may sometimes be unluckily made by objects not 
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in themselves justly formidable ; but when fear is 
discovered to be groundless, it is to be eradicated 
like other £ilse opinions, and antipathies are gene- 
rally superable by a single effort. He that has been 
taogfat to shudder at a mouse, if he can persuade 
himself to risk one encounter; will find his own 
superiority, and exchange liis terrors for the pride 
of conquest. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

THEASO. 

SIR, 

As you profess to extend your regard to the minute- 
ness of decency, as well as to the dignity of science, 
I cannot forbear to lay before you a mode of perse- 
cution by which I have been exiled to taverns and 
cofiee-houses, and deterred from entering the doors 
of my friends. 

Among the ladies who please themselves with 
splendid furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is 
a practice very common, to ask every guest how he 
likes the carved work of the cornice, or the figures 
of the tapestry ; the china at the table, or the plate 
on the side-board : and on all occasions to inquire 
his opinion of their judgment and their choice. 
Melania has laid her new watch in the window 
nineteen times, that she may desire me to look 
upon it Calista has an act df dropping her snuff- 
box by drawing out her handkerchief, that when I 
pick it up I may admire it ; and Fulgentia has con- 
ducted me, by mistake, into the wrong room, at 
every visit I have paid since her picture was put 
into a new frame. 
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I hope, Mr Rambler^ you will inform them, 
that no man should be denied the privilege of si- 
lence, or tortured to false declarations ; and that 
though ladies may justly claim to be exempt from 
rudeness, they have no right to force unwilling 
civilities. To please is a laudable and elegant am- 
bition, and is properly rewarded with honest praise ; 
but to seize applause by violence, and call out for 
commendation, without knowing, or caring to 
know, whether it be given from conviction, is a 
species of tyranny by which modesty is oppressed, 
and sincerity corrupted. The tribute of admira- 
tion, thus exacted by impudence and importunity, 
differs from the respect paid to silent merit, as the 
plunder of a pirate from the merchant's profit. 

I am, &c. 

MISOCOLAX. 

SIR, 

Yomi great predecessor, the Spectator, endeavoured 
to diffuse among his female readers a desire of 
knowledge ; nor can I charge you, though you do 
not seem equally attentive to the ladies, with en- 
deavouring to discourage them from any laudable 
pursuit. But however either he or you may excite 
our curiosity, you have not yet informed us how it 
may be gratified. The world seems to have form- 
ed an universal conspiracy against our understand- 
ings ; our questions are supposed not to expect an- 
swers, our arguments are confuted with a jest, 
and we are treated like beings who transgress the 
limits of our nature whenever we aspire to serious- 
ness or improvement. 
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I inquired yesterday of a gentleman eminent 
for astronomical skill, what made the day long in 
summer, and short in winter; and was told that 
nature protracted the days in summer, lest ladies 
should want time to walk in the park; and the 
nights in winter, lest they should not have hours 
suffident to spend at the card-table. 

I hope you do not doubt but I heard such in 
formation with just contempt, and I desire you to 
discover to this great master of ridicule, that I was 
far from wanting any intelligence which he could 
have given me. I asked the question with no other 
intention than to set him free from the necessity of 
silence, and gave him an opportunity of mingling 
on equal terms with a polite assembly, from which, 
however uneasy, he could not then escape, by a 
kind introduction of thp only subject on which 
I believed him able to speak with propriety. 

I am, &c. 

GENEROSA. 
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Qepifti wteUus quam dennU : fdiima prwUs 

Cedunt : dissimilu hie vir, ei ilU pittr, ■ ■ OTU>» 

Succeeding yean thy early fione destroy ; 
Thou^ who hegao'st a man^ wilt end a boy. 

« 

FoLiTiAN, a name eminent among the reatorart 
of polite literature, when he pubUafaed a oc^eo- 
tion of epigrams, prefixed to many of tbera 
the year of his age at which they were compoeed. 
He might design by this information, either to 
boast tlie early maturity of his gwius, or to eoa-> 
ciliate indulgence to the puerility of hia perforaWi 
ances. But whatever was his intent, it is remarlced by 
Scaliger, that he very little promoted hia own Tepu<» 
tation, because he fell below the promise which his 
first productions had given, and in the latter part 
of his life seldom equalled the sallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who at their first 
entrance into the world were distinguished for at- 
tainments or abilities, to disappoint the hopes 
which they had raised, and to end in neglect and 
obscurity that life which they began in celebrity 
and honour. To the long catalogue of the incon- 
veniencies of old age, which moral and satirical 
writers have so copiously displayed, may be often 
added the loss of fame. 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit, may be compared to 
the progress of a body driven by a blow. It moves 
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for a time with great velocity and vigour, but the 
force of the first impulse is perpetually decreasing, 
and though it should encounter no obstacle capable 
of quelling it by a sudden stop, the resistance of 
the medium through which it passes, and the la- 
tent inequalities of the smoothest surfiice, will in a 
short time, by continued retardation, wholly over- 
power it. Some hindrances will be found in every 
road of life, but he that fixes his eyes upon any 
tiling at a distance, necessarily loses sight of all that 
fills up the intermediate space, and therefore sets 
forward with alacrity and confidence, nor suspects 
a thousand obstacles by which he afterwards finds 
his passage embarrassed and obstructed. Some 
are indeed stopt at once in their career by a sud- 
den shock of calamity, or diverted to a di£Perent 
direction by the cross impulse of some violent pas- 
sion ; but far the greater part languish by slow 
degrees, deviate at first into slight obliquities, and 
themselves scarcely perceive at what time their 
ardour forsook them, or when they lost sight of 
their original design. 

Weariness and negligence are perpetnaUy pre^ 
vailing by silent encroachments, assisted by dif- 
ferent causes, and not observed till they cannot, 
without great difficulty, be opposed. Labour ne- 
cessarily requires pauses of ease and relaxation, 
and the deliciousness of ease commonly makes us 
unwilling to return to labour. We, perhaps, pre- 
vail upon ourselves to renew our attempts, but 
eagerly listen to every argument for frequent in- 
terpositions of amusement ; for, when indolence 
has once entered upon the mind, it can scarcely 
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be dispossessed but by such effects as very few are 
willing to exert 

It is the fate of industry to be equally endan- 
gered by miscarriage and success, by confidence 
and despondency. He that engages in a great un- 
dertaking, with a false opinion of its hdlity, or too 
high conceptions of his own strength, is easily dis- 
couraged by the first hindrance of his advances, be- 
cause he had promised himself an equal and perpe- 
tual progression without impediment or disturb- 
ance ; when unexpected interruptions break in upon 
him, he is in the state of a man surprised by a tem- 
pest, where he purposed only to bask in the calm, 
or sport in the shallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of 
an enterprize greater, but the profit less, than hope 
had pictured it Youth enters the world with very 
happy prejudices in her own fiivour. She imagines 
herself not only certain of accomplishing every 
adventure, but of obtaining those rewards, which 
the accomplishment may deserve. She is not emij 
persuaded to believe that the force of merit can be 
resisted by obstinacy and avarice, or its lustre 
darkened by envy and malignity. She has not yet 
learned that the most evident claims to praise or 
preferment may be rejected by malice against con- 
viction, or by indolence without examination ; that 
they may be sometimes defeated by artifices^ and 
sometimes overborne by clamour; that, in the 
mingled numbers of mankind, many need no other 
provocation to enmity than that they find them- 
selves excelled; that others have ceased their 
curiosity, and consider every man who fills the 
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mouth of report with a new name, as an intruder 
upon their retreat, and disturber of their repose ; 
that some are engaged in complications of interest 
which they imagine endangered by every innova- 
tion ; that many yield themselves up implicitly to 
every report which hatred disseminates or folly 
scatters ; and that whoever aspires to the notice of 
the public, has in almost every man an enemy 
and a rival ; and must struggle with the opposition 
of the daring, and elude the stratagems of the 
timorous, must quicken the frigid and soften the 
obdurate, must reclaim perverseness and inform 
stupidity. 

It is no wonder that when the prospect of reward 
has vanished, the 2seal of enterprize should cease ; 
for who would persevete to cultivate the soil which 
he has, after long labour, discovered to be barren ? 
He who hath pleased himself with anticipated 
praises, and expected that he should meet in every 
place with patronage or friendship, will soon remit 
his vigour, when he finds that, from those who de- 
sire to be considered as his admirers, nothmg can 
be hoped but cold civility, and that many reftise 
to own his excellence, lest they should be too 
justly expected to reward it. 

A man, thus cut off from the prospect of that 
port to which his address and fortitude had been 
employed to steer him, often abandons himself to 
chance and to the wind, and glides careless and 
idle down the current of life, without resolution 
to make another effort, till he is swallowed up by 
the gulf of mortality. 
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Others are betrayed to the tame desertion of 
themsel ves by a oontraiy fallacy. It was said of 
Hannibal that he wanted nothing to the comple- 
tion of his martial virtues, but that when he had 
gained a victory he should know how to use it. 
The folly of desisting too soon from successful 
labours, and the haste of enjoying advantages be- 
fore they are secured, are often &tal to men of im- 
petuous desire, to men whose consciousness of 
uncommon powers fills them with presumption, 
and who, having borne opposition down before 
them, and left emulation panting behind, are early 
persuaded to imagine that they have reached the 
heights of perfection, and that now, being no 
longeir in danger from competitors, they may pass 
the rest of their days in the enjoyment of their ac* 
quisitions, in contemplation of their own superi- 
ority, and in attention to their own praises, and 
look unconcerned firom their eminence upon the 
toils and contentions of meaner beings. 

It is not sufficiently considered in the hour of 
exultation, that all human excellence is company 
tive ; that no man performs much but in propor- 
tion to what others accomplish, or to the time and 
opportunities which have been allowed him ; and 
that he who stops at any point of excellence is 
every day sinking in estimation, because his im- 
provement grows continually more incommensurate 
to his life. Yet, as no man willingly quits opiniona 
favourable to himself, they who have once been 
justly celebrated, imagine that they still have the 
same pretensions to regard, and seldom perceive 
the diminution of their character while there is 
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time to recover it. Nothing then remwis but 
murmurs and remorse ; for if the spendthrift's po« 
vertjr be embittered by the reflection that he once 
was rich» how must the idlefs obscurity be cloud* 
ed by remembering that he once had lustre ! 

These errors all arise from an original mistake 
of the true motives of action. He that never ex- 
tends his view beyond the praises or rewards of 
men, will be dejected by neglect and envy, or in- 
fatuated by honours and applause. But the con- 
sideration that life is only deposited in his hands 
to be employed in obedience to a Master who will 
regard his endeavours, not his success, would have 
preserved him from trivial elations and discourage- 
ments, and enabled him to proceed with constancy 
and cheerfulness, neither enervated by commenda- 
tion, nor intimidated by censure. 
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OvK fytftTy UT Almiuif w*^tk nuAfi, 
Own ir«p* i9vt$ff 

2;CiiV.— — FIND. 

For not the bnve^ or wise^ or greats 
E'er yet had h^ipiness complete ; 
Nor Peleus, grandson of the'sky. 

Nor Cadmus, scap'd the shafts of pain. 
Though &vour'd hy the Powers on high. 

With every bliss that man can gain. 

The writers who have undertaken the task of re- 
conciling mankind to their present state^ and re- 
lieving the discontent produced by the various dis- 
tribution of terrestrial advantages, frequently remind 
us that we judge too hastily of good and evil, that 
we view only the superficies of life, and determine 
of the whole by a very small part ; and that in the 
condition of men it frequently happens, that grief 
and anxiety lie hid under the golden robes of pros- 
perity, and the gloom of calamity is cheered by se- 
cret radiations of hope and comfort ; as in the works 
of nature the bog is sometimes covered with flowers^ 
and the mine concealed in the barren crags. 

None but those who have learned the art of sub- 
jecting their senses as well as reason to hypotheti- 
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cal systems, can be persuaded by the most specious 
rhetorician that the lots of life are equal ; yet it 
cannot be denied that every one has his peculiar 
pleasures and vexations, that external accidents 
operate variously upon different minds, and that 
no man can exactly judge from his own sensa- 
tions, what another would feel in the same circum- 
stances. 

If the general disposition of things be estimated 
by the representation which every one makes of his 
own estate, the world must be considered as the 
abode of sorrow and misery ; for how few can for- 
bear to relate their troubles and distresses ? If we 
judge by the account which may be obtained of 
every man's fortune from others, it may be con- 
cluded, that we all are placed in an elysian region, 
overspread with the luxuriance of plenty, and 
fanned by the breezes of felicity; since scarcely 
any complaint is uttered without censure from those 
that hear it, and almost all are allowed to have ob- 
tained a provision at least adequate to their virtue 
or their understanding, to possess either more than 
they deserve, or more than they enjoy. 

We are either born with such dissimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive so many of our 
ideas and opinions from the state of life in which 
we are engaged, that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind seem to the other hypocrisy, 
folly, and affectation. Every class of society has 
its cant of lamentation, which is understood or 
regarded by none but themselves ; and every part 
of life has its uneasinesses, which those who do 
not feel them will not commiserate. An event 
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which spreads distraction over lialf the eommerdal 
world, assembles the trading coinpanieB in councils 
and commitees, and shakes the nerres of a tbou^ 
sand stock-jobbers^ is read by the landlord and the 
farmer with fngid indififerenoe. An affiiir of love, 
which fills the young breast with incessant alter- 
nations ci hope and fear, and steals away the night 
and day from every other pleasure or employment; 
is regarded by them whose passions time has extin- 
guished, as an amusement, which can properly raise 
neither joy nor sorrow, and, though it may be su£* 
fered to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, should 
always give way to prudence or interest. 

He that never had any other desire than to fill 
a chest with money, or to add another manor to 
his estate, who never grieved but at a bad mort- 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bar* 
gain, would be astonished to hear of beings known 
among the polite and gay by the denomination 
of wits. How would he gape with curiosity, or 
grin with contempt, at the mention of beings who 
have no wish but to speak what was never spi^en 
before; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhaust their patrimonies in treating those 
who will hear them talk; and, if they are poor, 
neglect opportunities of improving their fortunes^ 
for the pleasure of making others laugh ? How 
slowly would he believe that there are men who 
would rather lose a legacy than the reputation of 
a distich ; who think it less disgrace to want mo« 
ney tlian repartee ; whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contest of raillery is scnnetimes 
sufficient to deprive of sleep; and who would 
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esteem it a lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain 
by some accidental delay, than not to have thought 
of a smart reply till the time of producing it was 
past ? How little would he suspect that this child 
of idleness and frolic enters every assembly with 
a beating bosom, like a litigant on the day of ded- 
sion, and revolves the probability of applause with 
the anxiety of a conspirator, whose fate depends 
upcm the next night ; that at the hour of retirement 
he carries home, under a show of airy negligence^ 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depressed with 
disappointment ; and immures himself in his closet; 
that he may disencumber his memory at leisure, 
review the progress of the day, state with accuracy 
his loss or gain of reputation, and examine the 
causes of his failure or success ? 

Yet more remote from common conceptions are 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by which fe- 
male happiness is particularly disturbed. A solitary 
philosopher would imagine ladies bom with an ex-* 
emption from care and sorrow, luHed in perpetual 
quiet, and feasted with unmingled pleasure; for 
what can interrupt the content of those^ upon whom 
one age has laboured after another to confer honours, 
and accumulate immunities ; those to whom rude* 
ness is infamy, and insult is cowardice ; whose eye 
commands the brave, and whose smiles soften the 
severe ; whom the sailor travels to adorn, the soldier 
bleeds to defend, and the poet wears out life to cele- 
brate ; who claim tribute from every art and science, 
and for whom all who approach them endeavour to 
multiply delights, without requiring from them any 
return but willingness to be pleased ? 

4 
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Surely, among these fiivourites of nature, thus 
unacquainted with toil and danger, felicity must 
have fixed her residence; they must know only 
the changes of more vivid or more gentle joys ; 
their life must always move either to the slow or 
sprightly melody of the lyre of gladness ; they can 
never assemble but to pleasure, or retire but to 
peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of every man who 
should hover at a distance round the world, and 
know it only by conjecture and speculation. But 
experience will soon discover how easily those are 
disgusted, who have been made nice by plenty and 
tender by indulgence. He will soon see to how 
many dangers power is exposed which has no 
other guard than youth and beauty, and how easily 
that tranquillity is molested which can only be 
soothed with the songs of flattery. It is impossible 
to supply wants as fast as an idle imagination may 
be able to form them, or to remove all inconvenien- 
cies by which elegance refined into impatience may 
be offended. None are so hard to please, as those 
whom satiety of pleasure makes weary of them- 
selves ; nor any so readUy provoked as those who 
have been always courted with an emulation of 
civility. 

There are indeed some strokes which the envy 
of fate aims immediately at the fair. The mistress 
of Catullus wept for her sparrow many centuries 
ago, and lapdogs will be sometimes sick in the 
present age. The most &shionable brocade is 
subject to stains ; a pinner, the pride of Brussels, 
may be torn by a careless washer ; a picture may 
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drop from a watch ; or the triumph of a new suit 
may be interrupted on the first day of its enjoy- 
m^it, and all distinctions of dress unexpectedly 
obliterated by a general mourning. 

Such is the state of every age, every sex, and 
every condition: all have their cares, either from 
nature or from &lly : and whoever therefore finds 
himself inclined to envy another, should remem- 
ber that he knows not the real condition which he 
desires to obtain, but is certain that by indulging 
a vicious passion, he must lessen that happiness 
which he thinks already too sparingly bestowed. 



./ 
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Potsidei in terrat, eipos^idet cequora 3^tnot : 
Nee teOks wstree, nee paiet undafogoB. 

B^tkstUm eedo : cmh itnlakimut ire. 
Jit^ neniam capi», Jm^pOer alU^ weo ^M . i^w ^. 

Now^ Dcdalus^ behold, by fiite assign'd, 
A task proportioii'd to thy mighty mind ! 
Unoonquer'd bus on earth and sea withstand ; 
Thine, Minoe, is the main, and thine the land. 
The skieB are open— let na try the skiea : 
PiVe, graat Jove, the daring entetpiiae. 



Moralists^ like other writers, instead of casting 
their eyes abroad in the living world, and en- 
deavouring to form maxims of practice and 
new hints of theory, content their curiosity with 
that secondary knowledge which books afibrd, and 
think themselves entitled to reverence by a new 
arrangement of an ancient system, or new illustra- 
tion of established prindples. The sage precepts 
of the first instnictors of the world are transmitted 
from age to age with little variation, and echoed 
from one author to another, not perhaps without 
some loss of their original force at every reper- 
cussion. 

I know not whether any other reason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that uni- 
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form and constant partiality^ by which some vicea 
have hitherto escaped censure^ and some TirtoM 
wanted recommendation; nor can I discover wlqr 
else we have been warned only against part of our 
enemies, while the rest have been suffered to steal 
upon us without notice; why the heart has on 
one side been doubly fiirtified, and laid open on 
the other to the incursions of enor» and the rava* 
ges of vice. 

Among the &vourite topics of moral dedamatioo^ 
may be numbered the miscarriages of imprudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts beyond our 
power. Every page of every philosopher is crowd* 
ed with examples of temerity that sunk under bur* 
dens which she laid upon hers^, and called out 
enemies to battle by whom she was destroyed. 

Their remarks are top just to be dispntedb uid 
too salutary to be rejected ; but there is likewist 
some danger lest tknovous prudence should be in* 
cttlcated» till courage and toterpriae are whoUj 
repressed, and the nmid congealed in pe rpet ual 
inactivity by the fttd influence of fiigw^ 
wisdom. 

Every man should^ indeed, carefully compari 
his force with hia undertaking; for though we 
ought not to live only fer our own sakes, and 
though therefore duiger or diflSeulty should not 
be avoided merely becaiise we may expose our^ 
selves to misery or disgrace ; yet it may be justly 
required of u% not to throw away our lives upon 
inadequate and hopdess designs^ since we wigfafi^ 
by a just estimate of our abifities, become more 
useful to masikini 
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« Theiens an iirational oMiteiDpt of danger, which 
i^prMches newly to tbeiblly, if not the guilt, of 
•uidde;* there 'b a ridiculous persererance in im- 
practicable; schemes, which is justly punished with 
ignominy and reproach. But in the wide regions 
of probalnlity, which* are the proper province of 
prudence and election, there is always room to 
deviate on either side of rectitude without rushing 
against apparent absurdity ; and according to the 
kxrlinations of nature, €ir the impressions cf pre- 
cept, the daring and the cautious niay move in 
different dfrections without touching upon rash- 
ness ^OT cowardice. 

- That' there is a middle path which it is erery 
man-s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously 
confessed: 'biit it is likewise acknowledged that 
this onddle path is so narrow, that it cannot easily 
be discovered, and so little beaten, that tha« are 
no certmn marks by which it can be followed : the 
oare, therefore, of all those who conduct others 
has' been, that whenever they decline into obliqui- 
ties, they should tend towards the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, raise no wonder that temerity 
has been generally censured; for it is one of the 
vices with which few can be charged^ and whidi, 
therefore, great numbers are ready to condemn. 
It is the vice of noble and generous minds, the 
exuberance of magnanimity, and the ebullitioii of 
geniiis ; and is therefore not regarded with much 
tenderness, because it. never flatters us by thiA 
appearance of softness and imbecility, which is com- 
monly necessary to conciliate compassion^ But if 
the same attention had been applied to the seardi 
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of arguments against the folly of presupposing iniw 
possibilities, and anticipating frustration, I knovr 
not whether manj would not have been roused to 
usefulness, who, having been taught to confound 
prudence with timidity, never ventured to exeel^' 
lest they should unfortunately fail. 

It is necessary to distinguish our own interest 
from that of olliers, and that distinction will pei^ 
haps assist us in fixing the just limits of cautioa and 
adventurousness. In an undertaking that involves 
the happiness or the safety of many, we have cer- 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by 
those who partake the danger; but where only 
ourselves can suffer by miscarriage, we are not 
confined within such narrow limits; and still less 
is the reproach of temerity, when numbers will 
receive advantage by success, and only one be.in« 
commoded by failure. 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured; and as no resentment is 
raised by general representations of human felly, 
even in those who are most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation, we confess, without re- 
luctance, that vain man is ignorant of his own 
weakness, and therdbre . frequently presumes to 
attempt what he can never accomplish; but it 
ought likewise to be remembered, that man is no 
less ignorant of his own powers, and might perhaps 
have accomplished a thousand designs, which the 
prejudices of cowardice restrained him ftom at- 
tempting. 

It is observed in the golden verses of Pythago- 
ras, that " Power is never far fh)m necessity.** The 
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vigour of the homan ndnd qtiiddy appctn, wkai 
then is no Icng&r any place for doubt and hesita^ 
tiont when difiSdenee is absorbed in tlie sense d 
danger, or averwbdmed by some resistless paasion. 
We then soon discover, that diflBeulty is, for the 
most part, the dac^hter of idlenesi^ that the obsta- 
des with whidi our way seemed to be obstructed 
were only phantoms, which we believed real, be- 
eause we durst not advance to a close ezaminatioD ; 
and we learn that it is impossible to determine 
without experience how much constancy may en- 
dure or perseverance perform. 

But whatever pleasure may be found in the re-* 
view of distresses when art or courage has sur- 
mounted them, few will be persuaded to wish that 
they may be awakened by want, or terror, to the 
conviction ci their own abilities. Every one should 
therefore endeavour to invigorate himsdf by reason 
and reflection, and determine to exert the latent 
force that nature may have reposed in him, before 
die hour of exigence comes upon him, and compul- 
sion shall torture him to diligence. It is below the 
dignity of a reasonable being to owe that strength 
to necessity which ought always to act at the call of 
choice, or to need any other motive to industry than 
the desire of performing his duty. 

Reflections that may drive away despair, cannot 
be wanting to him who ccmoiders how much Hfe is 
* now advanced beyond the state of naked, undis* 
cfplined, uninstructed nature. Whatever has been 
effected for convenience or elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was bdieved impossible ; and there- 
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fore would never have been attempted, had not 
some, more daring than the rest, adventured to bid 
defiance to prejudice and censure. Nor is there 
yet any reason to doubt that the same labour would 
be rewarded with the same success* There are 
qualities in the products of nature yet undiscover- 
ed, and combinations in the powers of art yet un« 
tried. It is the duty of every man to ettdeavour 
that something may be added by his industry to 
the hereditary aggregate of knowledge and happi- 
ness. To add much can indeed be the lot of few, 
but to add something, however little, every one 
may hope ; and of every honest endeavour, it is 
certain, that, however unsacoessful^ it will be at 
last rewarded. 
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iNfo» sic prda mow vere 
MstaUt caUda dUfoUai wipor, 
Soevit soUtUio cum medius dies / 
Uijulgor tenerts qui radiat genis ' 
MomefUo rapiinr, nuM&que mm iM ' 
Formasi spaHmm corporis abshUiU . 
Res est forma Jugax. Qjuis sapiens bom 
Confidaifragili ? beveca. 

Not iaster in the smmnar's lay 

The spring's frail beauty &de8 away. 

Than anguish and decay consume 

The smiling virgin's rosy bloom. 

Some beauty's snatcfa'd each day, each hour ; 

For beauty is a fleeting flow'r : 

Then how can wisdom e'er confide 

In beauty's momentary pride ?— ELPfiiNSTOK. 



To ihe RAMBLER. 



»...%• 



SIE, 



You have very lately observed that in the numerous 
subdivisions of the world, every class and order of 
mankind have joys and sorrows of their own ; we 
all feel hourly pain and pleasure from events wbidi 
pass unheeded before other eyes, but can scarcely 
communicate our perceptions to minds pre-occupied 
by different objects, any more than the delight of 
well-disposed colours or harmonious sounds can be 
imparted to such as want the senses of hearing or 
of sight 
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I am so strongly convinced of the justness of this 
remark, and have on so many occasions discovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 
of which she thinks herself not in danger, and in- 
dolence listens to complaint when it is not echoed 
by her own remembrance, that though I am about 
to lay the occurrences of my life before you, I 
question whether you will condescend to peruse 
my narrative, or, without the help of some female 
speculatist, to be able to understand it 

I was horn a beauty. From the dawn of reason 
I had my regard turned wholly upon myself, nor 
can recollect any thing earlier than praise and ad- 
miration. My mother, whose face had luckily 
advanced her to a condition above her birth, 
thought no evil so great as deformity. She had 
not the power of imagining any other defect than 
a cloudy complexion, or disproportionate features ; 
and therefore contemplated me as an assemblage 
of all that could raise envy or desire, and predicted 
with .triumphant fondness the extent of my con- 
quests, and the number of my slaves. 

She never mentioned any of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to remark how much they fell 
below my perfection ; how one would have had a 
fine ftce, but that her eyes were without lustre ; how 
another struck the sight at a distance, but wanted 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view ; another dis- 
graced an elegant shape with a brown skin ; some 
had short fingers^ and others dimples in a wrong 
place. 

As she expected no happiness nor advantage but 
from beauty, she thought nothing but beauty woiw 
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thy of liar cire; and her mateiuil kkidnesi was 
chiefly exeraeed in contriyioices to pioteet me from 
any acektenl that might deSstoe me with a scar, or 
ataio me with a iredde : ahe never thou^t me 
auffidently shaded from the aun, or acreetied finom 
the tire. She was aeyere or indulgent with no otbef 
intention than the preservation of my form ; she 
excused me fixmi work, lest I should learn to Imm^ 
down my head, or harden my finger with a needle; 
-she snatched away my book, because a young lady 
in the neighbourhood had made her eyes red with 
reading by a candle ; but she would scarcely lufler 
me to eat, lest I shouM spoil my shape, nor to walk 
lest I should swell my ande with a spnio. At 
night I was accurately surveyed from head to foot, 
lest I should have 8uffa*ed any diminution of my 
diaims in the adventures of the day ; and was iie» 
ver permitted to sleep, till I had paased through the 
cosmetic discipline, part of which was a legular 
lustration performed with bean*flower water and 
May-dews ; my hair was perfumed with variety of 
unguents, by some of which it was to be thickened^ 
and by others to be curled* The softness of my 
hands was secured by medicated gloves» and my 
bosom rubbed with a pomade prepared by my mo» 
ther, of vurtne to discuss pimples^ and dear di^ 
colorations. 

I was always called up^ early > because the mora<> 
ing air gives a freshness ^^ to the cheeks ; but I was 
placed behind a curtain in my mothei^ ehamber» 
because the neck is easily tanned by the rising suti. 
I was then dressed with a thoosaiid preciutions, 
and again heard my own praiitsy and triumiAied 
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in the eompliments and prognostications of all 
that ajqproadied me. 

My mothar was not so much prepossessed with 
an i^inion of my natural excellencies as not to 
think some cultivation necessary to their comfde- 
tion. She took care that I should want none of the 
accomplishments included in female education, or 
considered necessary in fashionable life. I was 
kx>ked upon in my ninth year as the chief ornament 
of the dancing-master's hall ; and Mr Ariet used 
to reproach his other scholars with my perfwm- 
anees on the harpsichord. At twelve I was r^ 
marikable for playing my cards with great elegance 
of manner, and accuracy of judgment 

At last the time came when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercises, and qualified to display 
in the open world those accomplishments whicli 
had yet only been discovered in select parties, or 
domestic assemblies. Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a public night, which 
she considered as the most important and critical 
moment of my life. She cannot be charged with 
neglecting any means of recommendation, or leav- 
ing any thing to chance which prudence could 
ascertain. Every ornament was tried in every po- 
rtion, every friend was consulted about the colour 
of my dress, and the mantua-makers were harassed 
with directions and alterations. 

At last the night arrived from which my future 
life was to be reckoned. I was dressed and sent 
out to conquer, with a heart beating like that of 
an old knight-errant at his first sally. Scholars have 
ixAd me of a Spartan matron^ wbo^ when she armed 
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her son for battle, bade him bring back his shield^ 
or be brought upon it. My venerable parent ^M^ 
missed me to a field, in her opinion of equal glory, 
with a command to shew that I was her daugfatert 
and not to return without a k>ven 

I went, and was received like other pleasing 
novelties with a tumult of applause. Every man 
who valued himself upon the graces of his peraon^ 
or the elegance of his address, crowded about me^ 
and wit and splendour contended for my notice I 
was delightfully fatigued with incessant dviiities, 
which were made more pleasing by the apparent 
envy of those whom my presence exposed to neg- 
lect, and returned with an attendant equal in rank 
and wealth to my utmost wishes, and from this 
time stood in the first rank of beauty, was fidlowed 
by gazers in the Mall, celebrated in the papers of 
the day, imitated by all who endeavoured to rise 
into fashion, and censured by those whom age or 
disappointment forced to retire. 

My mother, who pleased herself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the 
exuberance of finery ; and when I represented to 
her that a fortune might be expected proportionate 
to my appearance, told me that she should soom the 
reptile who could inquire after the fortune of a girl 
like me. She advised me to prosecute my victcv 
ries, and time would certainly bring me a captive 
who might deserve the honour of being enchained 
for ever. 

My lovers were indeed so numerous, that I had 
no other care than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the preference. But having 



I 
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been steadily and industriously instracted to pre- 
serve my heart from any impressions which tnight 
hinder me from consulting my interest, I acted 
with less embarrassment, because my choice was 
regulated by principles more clear and certain than 
the caprice of approbation. When I had singled 
out one from the rest as more worthy of encourage- 
ment, I proceeded in my measures by the rules of 
art ; and yet when the ardour of the first visits wiA 
spent, generally found a sudden declension of my 
ihfluence ; 1 felt in myself the want of some power 
to diversify amusement, and enliven conversation, 
and could not but suspect that my mind failed in 
performing the promises of my face; This opinion 
was soon confirmed by one of my lovers, who mar« 
rled Lavinia with less beauty and fortune than 
mine, because he thought a wife ought to havef 
qualities^ which might make her amiable when her 
bloom was past 

' ' The vanity of my mother would not sufiar her to 
discover any defect in one that had been formed by 
ber Jnstruclions, and had all the excellence which 
she herself could boast. She told me that nothing 
so much hindered the advancement of women as 
literature and wit, which generally frightened away 
those that could make the best settlements, and 
. drew about them a needy tribe of poets and philo- 
sophers, that filled their heads with wild notions of 
content, and contemplation, and virtuous obscuri^. 
She therefore enjoined me to improve my minuet- 
step with a new French dandng-master, and wait 
the event of the next birth-night. 
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I had now ahnost oompkted my nineteenth year : 
if my charms bad lost any of thcur aoftneai, it waa 
mora than oompenaated by additional dignity ; and 
if the attractions oi innocence were impaired, dieir 
place was 8up[Aied by the artsof allurement I was 
therefore preparing for a new attack, without amj 
abatement of my c(»fidence».when, in the midst of 
my bapeg and schemes^ I was seiaed by that dread- 
ful midady which has so often put a sudden end to 
the tyranny of beauty. I reeoyerfd my health after 
a long confinement ; but when I lodged again on 
that iace which had been often flushed with tnu» 
port at its own reflection, and saw all that 1 had 
learned to Talue, all that I had endeavoured to im- 
prove, all that had procured me honours oc praiaeai 
irrecoverably destroyed, 1 sunk at once into nae- 
lancholy and despcmdenoe. My pain was mm much 
consded ot alleviated by my mother, who grieved 
that I bad not lost my life together with my bqanty ; 
and dedared that she thought a young iFoman: di« 
vested of her charms had nothing for w|ucli those 
who loved her could desare io save her fromt the grams 

Having thus continued my relation tp the period 
from which my life toc^ a new oottrae» 1 shaU eon* 
dude it in another letter, if, by publishing tbis^ yen 
idiew any regardfer the cprrespondmce oiEi 

Sifff kc 

VICTOUA. 
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UiditttmU vijiimma mort^ iic vMlc rvdo.-*— uican. 

Sooner shall javing ebmopts uoiten 

Than truth with gun, than'mterest with i%ht.— — -f. lswi9. 

Thsbe ift scBMeljr wty sentiment im v/MA, amidst 
tlie iBimmerabl& VMetiM of mcfination tkat naiuft 
Qv accMtettfc have acatteied in Ae worid, we find 
greater. Mimbeni Mneoimg^ tban in the wish for 
lidrai; a w|8h» InAee^ so pnrolent that it may 
br Q MM i d eBeA at vuTeraal and trmoendentalt aa 
thedasifeitt whicbaii other dewrea aM isc^diM^ 
and q£ yMth the yariow purposes whidn aeluata 
maokittd a» dsdly' sttboidiaate qpeci» anddMfeMirt 
modifioatimis; 

Waalth ia tiwgtiMral eantre of indiDation, the 
poiif t ti^ vhMi all arads. presetve a» i»mridMa 
tendency, anst femt vdbiob tey AmwmdBi divevge 
ia numhcakss ^cntipiis. Whatenta ia the reaMte 
or itlkiaaatft dcsi|ga^ the iauaediote aate is to he 
neb I aRd.m whatever enjoyment wer intend finally 
te acqaiflaacv we seldom, eosmdes it asi aMamabla 
bixfclQi the meana of money. Of wtaMs thereftn 
dli WMiaaoifidy ODsfeaii the vahs^ mm is iheve mf 
disagreement but about the use. 

4 
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No desire can be formed which riches do not 
assist to gratify. He that phu^es his hiqipiness in 
splendid equipage or numerous dependants, in re- 
&ied praise or popular acclamations, in the accu- 
mulation of curiosities or the revels of luxuiy, in 
splendid edifices or wide plimtations, must still, ei* 
ther by birth or acquisition, possess .riches. . They 
may be considered as the elemental prineiflea of 
pleasure^ which may be combined with endless di- 
versity ; as the essential and necessary substance, of 
which only the form is left to be adjusted by choice. 
The necessity of riches bdng thus appsiient^ it 
is not wonderful that almost every mind has been 
emi^oyed in endeavouia to acquire them ; that mul- 
titudes have vied in arts by which life is^fiumahcd 
with accommodations, and which theiefixe rnaft^ 
kind may reasonably be expected to reward. 

It had, indeed, been hi^py, if this 
app^te had operated only in concurrence witbtvif^ 
tue, by influencing none but those who were Mdooa 
to deserve what they veere eager to possess^ ta$A 
had abilities to improve their own ftrtunes by oon* 
tributing to the ease or happiness of others. To 
have ridies and to have merit would then have 
been the same, and success might reasonably have 
been considered as a proof of ezceUence: 

But we do not find tiiat. any of tlie wishes ofata 
keep a stated proportion to theur powers of attain* 
ment Many envy and desire wealth, who can 
never procure it by honest industry or nsefiil Imow- 
ledge. They therefi>re turn their eyes aboirt to exa- 
mine what other methods can be fi>nnd of gttning 
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that which bone^ however impoteilt or Wdf^ltsiv 
will be oofitent to want V' ' ''"" 

* A little inquiry will disoyver that there aMFneMer 
ways to profit than through the intricadet ^> At,- 
or up the steeps of labour ; what wisdom and vir- 
tpie scaredy receive at the dose of life, as the re^ 
eompenoe <^ long toil and repeated ^btts, is 
brought within the reach of subtihy and dishonesty 
by more eiqpeditioos and compendious meaauretf 
tte wealth ofcredulityisanopen prey to fidiefaodd ; 
and the possessions of ignoiance and imbemlity are 
feasily stolen away by the conveyances of secret arti# 
fide, or seized by the gripe of unresisted violence. 

It is likewise not hard to discover that richeii 
diways procure protection for themselves, that they 
daule the eyes ci inquiry, divert the celerity of pol% 
suit, or appease the ferocity of vengeance. When 
•ny man is incontestably known to have lai^ pos- 
sessions, very few think it requisite to inquire by 
what practices they were obtained ; the resentment 
of mankind rages only against the struggles of 
feeble and timorous corruption, but when it has 
surmounted the first opposition, it is afterwards 
supported by favour, and animated by applause. 

. The prospect of gaining speedily what is ardently 
desired and the certainty of obtaining by eveiy 
accession of advantage an addition of security, have 
so far prevailed upon the passions of mankind, that 
the peace of life is destroyed by a general and inces- 
sant struggle fbr riches. It is observed of gold, by 
an old epigrammatiiBt, that ** to have it is to be in fear, 
and to want it is to be in sorrow." There is no con^^ 
dition which is not disquieted either with the care 

VOL. V. 80 
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^4fim»g w ^ IcMpiDg money; nd ttie not of 
man may be divided in a -politioil eatiiiuite beacon 
lihote who aie practising fiwidt and tlioie who. aie 
nqpelUng it 

If we consider the present state of the worlds it 
viU be found* tiiat all eonfidenfle is lost ansosig 
inankindt that no man ventans to aet, where m^ney 
can be endangered uptm the fidth of another* B 
is impossihle to see the long scrolls in whidi every 
CMimct is inchidedp with all their appchi&igea ef 
aeals end attestation* without wondering at tlie da« 
pm?ity of those beings* who nmst be rcstndnad 
f]x>m vicdalian of prdmbe by such fcmud and pob^ 
lie evidences* and preduded from e^nivmirtion 
end subterfuge 1^ such punctilious aosnatOMM. 
Anong all the satires to which fi)Uy^ and wkUU 
ness have £^ven eceasion* none is equally mptam 
with a bond or a settlement 

Of the various arts by which ridies may be oh* 
tained* the greater part are at the first idew ii!reea» 
dUeaUe with the laws of virtue ; some an openly 
flagitious and practised not only in neglect bat m 
d^ance of fidth and justice ; and the rest are «n 
every side so entangled with duUous tendeocieik 
and so beset with perpetual temptations* that veiy 
few* ev^i c^ those who are not yet abandoned* ars 
able to preserve their innocence^ or can produce 
any other daim to pardon than that they have 
deviated bom, the right less than others* and have 
sooner and more diligently endeavoured to rstum* 

One of the chief chmc^ristics of the gddea 
1^ of the age in which neither care nor dai^gst 
had intruded on. mankind^ is.tbe xximmuniiy of 



poiwuaidns ; stHfii and fraud w^e totally CTd wded j 
tAd «very turbukat pawon wag stilled by plenty 
and equidity* Such were iBdeed hapf^y times, bul 
such times can returti no more. CoDUPunii^ ^P^^ 
session must include spontaneity of production ; for 
what is obtained by Ishour will be of right the pro* 
perty of him by whose labour it is gained. And 
while a rigbtfiil dakn to pleasure or to affluence 
must be procured either by slow industry or uncer- 
tain hazard, there will always be multitudes whom 
cowardice or impatience incite to more safe and 
more speedy methods, who strive to pludc the fruit 
without cultivating the tree^ and to share the ad- 
vantages of victory without partaking the danger 
of the battle. 

In later ages, the conviction of the danger to 
which virtue is exposed wl^le the ipnd «p|itiquea 
open to the iofluence q£ riches, b^s debuminod 
mapy to vows of perpetual poverty ; they hfiye sujp^ 
pressed ^esure by c^tting off j^lgi^ pof^bili^ of gra- 
tification, and secuiied theifr p^aqe by destroying 
the ^nerny whom t^y ha4 np j^ppe of neduciijg to 
q^iet sufcgectipn. Bu^ by defawripg theiQselves^ 
from evil, they have rescinded many opportunities 
of good ; they have top often ;imii)c; into inactivity 
and nseleisn^ss ; fpd, thoijigh tiwy b«ve forborne 
tp iiguie socie^, have not fuQy paid their contn**' 
butipns to its happiness. 

While riphes are w jq^oemry to |«eseiit eonveni* 
eaoa, and ap ipw^ wove ei^y pjbtained by .crimes 
than vijrtuesf the sm^ can only be secured from> 
yielding to the coptimiid impulse of covetousness 
by the preponderatioQ of uncjiangeahle and etenial 
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motiTW Gold will turn the intellectual baknoe^ 
when weighed only against reputation ; but will be 
lig^t and ineflfectual when the opposite acale is 
charged with juatioe, veradity, and pieQr. 
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Doeiks imiia$idu 



7\trpUnts ac pravis omnes ntrnii*.— -juv. 

The miod of mortals, in perveneneH ttroiigy 
Imfaibei with dire docility the wrong. . 

To (he RAMBLER. 

Mft EAMBLBE, 

I WAS bred a scholar, and after the usual course of 
educaticm, found it necessary to employ for the 
support of life that learning which I had almost ex- 
hausted my little fcHiune in acquiring. The lucra- 
tive professions drew my regard with equal attrac- 
tion ; each presented ideas whidi excited my 
curiosity, and each imposed duties which terrified 
my apprehension. 

There is no temper more unpropittous to interest 
than desultory ap^cation and unlimited inquiry, 
by which the desires are hdd in a perpetual equi- 
poise, and the mind fluctuates between diflferent 
purposes without determination. I had books of 
every Idnd round me, among which I divided my 
time as caprice or accident directed. I often spent 
the first hours of the day, in considering to what 
study I should devote the rest^ and at last 
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up any author that lay up(m the taU^ ot ^perhaps 
fled to a coffee*bouae for deliyeranoe from the anxi- 
ety <^ irresolutioiit and the {^mineas of ablitude. 

Thus my little patrimony grew impeioeplably 
lesfl^ tilhl was roused from my literary slumber 1^ 
a creditor, whose importunity oUiged me to padfy 
him with so large a sum, that what remained was 
not sttffident to support me more than eight months. 
I hope you will not reproach me with avarice or 
cowardice, if I acknowledge that I now thought 
myself in danger of distress, and obliged to endea* 
vour after some certain competencei 

There have been heroes of negligence^ who have 
laid the price of their last acre in a drawer, and 
without the least interruption of their tranqmOity^, 
or abatement of thdr expenses^ taken ou% one 
piece after another, till thetre was no mpie le* 
maining. But I was not bom to sudb dignity .^ 
imprudence, or such exaltatimi above the cares and 
necessities of life : . I therefore immediately engaged 
my friends to (Hfocure me a little employments 
which might set me free from the diead of pov«iy, 
and afford me time to plan out some final, scheme 
of lasting advantage. 

My friends were struck with honest soUoitudej 
and immediately promised their endeavours for my 
extrication. They did not suffer their kindness, (a 
languish by delay, but prosecuted their inquiries 
with such success, that in less than a month I WM 
feiplexed with variety of oflfers and eopl^e^ 
ofprospecto. . • i. io: 

I had however no time for Icmg pwiaea oSj99lih 
^ideration; and tb^rc^ aeon mo^^Jo^MfOff^ 



tfae'tiffoe of iiirtrucCinf a ymmg i*>bieiiifln in tlie 
bouaedf his fttberr i went to th^ seat at ivhidi 
tbefttriily then happened to reside^ was received 
with great politeness, and invited to enter inkine- 
diat^y on m j charge. The tdnas offered ireM sndA 
U I ^otild willingly imva aoeepted, thoagh my loi^ 
tane bad allowed me greater Hberty df dieice>. the! 
respeet ivith which I was treated, flattered toy 
vanity ; and perhaps the splendour of the apart* 
ments, and the luxiuy of the table, were not wholly 
without their influence. I immediately complied 
with the proposals, and received the youn^ Joid 
into my care. 

Hating no desire to gain nmre than I should tmly 
dnertei I very diligently pit)6ecuted tny imder* 
tikingj and bad the satisfaction of dlsomring Iti 
my pupil a flexible temper, a qaick apprebemloii^ 
tad li reftentive memory. I did not mddi doubt tliM 
tny eate would, in tittie, produce a wise and useful 
bSunVdlor to the ^state, though my labours were 
somewhat obsthicted by want ai authority, and the 
necessity of eomfdying with the fieaks of negH- 
gence, and of waiting patiently for the lu<^ mcv* 
ment of voluntary attention. To a man Whose 
imdgmation was filled with the dignity of knbw- 
fedge, alfd ttt whom is studious iifti had made all 
the ixMmoii ainuisdtntots itk^K^ atid oontempttbtef 
it was not Vefy ewy to suppreM his indignutfub, 
^nteshwhimMlf ftosakeftiti the midst ioif Ms 
liteitim^ for an oppcMiitiiey lb «Meh at) inteA;; mdr 
found his instructions debarred from aebisss tO'^tbe 
iitv^ecimd flKSulHi^ t^ the memovyof a eHildish 
fl«ll«MDp4h^dlMkeof!Kiiew^]^^^ '" 
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Those vexations would have recurred less fre- 
q[ttently, had not his mammae by entreating at one 
time that he should he excused from a task as a 
reward for some petty compli^ce, and withholding 
him from his book at another^ to gratify herself or 
her visitants with his vivacity, shewn him that every 
thing was more pleasing and more important than 
knowledge, «id tliat study was to be endured nither 
than chosen, and was only the business of those 
hours which pleasure left vacant, or discipline 
usurped. 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender termsi 
of these frequent avocations ; but was answered^ 
that rank and fortune might reasonably hope for 
some indulgence; that the retardation of my pufMl's 
progress would not be imputed to any negUgenoe 
or inability of mine ; and that with the success whidi 
satisfied every body else, I might surely saUsfy my^- 
selt I had now done my duty, and without mort 
lenKmstrancea continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever they could be heard, gained every daj 
new influence^ and found that by degrees my scholar 
began to fed the quick impulses of curiordty, and 
the honest ardour of studious ambition. 

At length it was resolved to pass a winter in 
liondon. The lady had too much fondness for her 
son to live five months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his wit and learning to refuse her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the public 
I remonstrated against too early an acquaintance 
with cards and company ; but with a soft contempt 
of my ignorance and pedantry, she said that he had 
been already confined too long to sditary study. 
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and it was now time to shefr him the world; noddog 
was more a brand of meanness than faashftd t^ 
fflidity ; gay freedom and elegant assurance woe 
only to be gained by mixed oonversation, a fire- 
quent interoourse with strangers^ and a timely 
introduction to splendid assemblies ; and she had 
more than once observedt that his forwardness and 
complaisance began to desert him, that he was ai- 
l«it when he had not something of consequence 
to say, blushed whenever he happened to find 
himself mistaken, and hung down his head in the 
presence of the ladies, without the readiness of reply, 
and activity of officiousness, remarkable in young 
gentlemen that are bred in London. 

i)Lgain I found resistance hopeless^ and again 
thought it proper to comply. We entered the 
coach, and in four days were placed in the gayest 
and most magnificent region of the town. My pu- 
pil, who had for several years lived at a remote seat» 
was immediately dazzled with a thousand beams of 
npvelty and show. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleasure that passed befcnre 
him, and it was impossible to allure him fix>m the 
window, or to overpower by any charm of eloquence 
the . rattle of coaches, and the sounds which echoed 
from the doors in the neighbourhood. In three 
days his attention, which he began to regain, was 
disturbed by a rich suit, in which he was equipped 
for the reception of company, and which, having 
been long accustomed to a plain dress, he could 
not at first survey without eostacy. . 

The anivil of the fiunily was now Ihnnally nod- 
fied : eveiy bour of every day hroufl^t more intimate 
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or more distant acquaintances to the door ; and mjr 
pupil was indiscriminately introduced to all, that 
he might accustom himself to diahge of fiKses, and 
he rid with speed of his rustic diffidence. He 
soon endeared himself to his mother hy the speedy 
•cqubition or recovery of her darling qualities; 
bis eyes sparkle at a numerous assembly, and his 
heart dances at the mention of a ball. He has at 
CMice caught the infection of high life, and has no 
other test of principles or actions than the quality 
of those to whom they are ascribed. He begins 
already to look down on me with superiority, and 
submits to one short lesson in a week, as an act of 
condescension rather than obedience ; for he is of 
opinion, that no tutor is properly qualified who 
cannot speak French ; and having formerly learned 
a few fiuniliar phrases from his sister's governess, 
he is every day soliciting his mamma to procure 
him a foreign footman, that he may grow jxilite by 
bis conversation. I am not yet insulted, but find 
myself likely to become soon a superfluous incum- 
brance, for my scholar has now no time for science, 
or for virtue ; and the lady yesterday declared him 
so much the favourite of every company, that she 
was afhud he would not have an hour in the day to 
dance and fence. 

I am, &c 

EUMATHES. 
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Magna qmdem taeru 91M! iat pneeepta HbtOii 
Victrixfirtuna iapieniia. Dicimui auUm 
Hos guoquefiHeei, quiferre incommoda tntae, 
NecjadartjugMm wto didicere magi iirO i ■ ■ jut. 

Let Stoics ethics' hsug^ty rules advance 

To combat fiirtune^ and to conquer dianoe : 

Yet bappy thoK, thou^ not so leam'd we thought. 

Whom life instnictSy who by experience tsuc^. 

For new to come firom past misfortttnes look. 

Nor shake the yoke, which galls the more 'tis shook. 



cmiBca. 



To Oie RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

You have shewn, by the publication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victoria not wholly un- 
worthy of the notice of a philosopher : I shall there- 
fore continue my narrative, without any i^logy 
for unimportance which you have dignified, or for 
inaccuracies which you are to correct 

When my life appeared to be no longer in dan- 
ger, and as much of my strength was recovered bb 
enabled me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was 
placed at a lodging in a neighbouring village to 
which my mother dismissed me with a faint em- 
brace, having repeated her command not to expose 
my face too soon to the sun or wind, and told me 
that with care I might perhaps become tolerable 
again. The prospect of being tolerable had very 
little power to elevate the imagination of one who 



had 80 long been Moiistoiiied to pmise and eoitacy ; 
but it Wis some Mttefootion to be s^pifated from 
my mother, who wis incessantly ringing the knell 
of departed beaiity, and never entered my room 
without the whine of oonddence^ or the growl ef 
anger. She often wandered over my fiw^ as tn^ 
vellers over the ruins of a cekbmted dty, to not* 
every place which had (mce been rraiarkaUe for t 
happy feature. She condescended to viMt my re^ 
tirement, but always left me more melanclKdy ; for 
aft^ a thousand trifling inquiries MxMit my diet^ 
and a minute examination of my looks, she gene« 
rally concluded with a sigh, that I should never 
more be fit to be seen. 

At last I was permitted to return home^ but 
found no great improvement of my coiiditioii ; fyf 
I was imprisoned in my chamb^ as a criminal 
whose appearance would disgrace my friends, and 
condemn me to be tortured into new belmQr; 
Every experiment which the offidousness of fdly 
could tommunicate, or the credulity of ignomnoe 
admit, was tried upon me. Sometimes I was o(^ 
yered with emolliettts, by vAAA it was expected 
diat all the setts would be filled, and my «heekf 
j^umped up to their fcnrmer smoothness ; imd someii^ 
times I was punished with artificial excoriations^ 
in hopes cf gaining new graces wiUi a new $lldM^ 
The oostnetic sdemce was exhausted upon me;* 
bttt who Ctti repair the ruins of- netuie P My mo* 
ther was forced togive me rest at last, and abandcv 
me to the fate of a falleii toart, whose fortune sbe^ 
eonsldered as a hopeless game, no longer worthjr- 
of solioitiMte or attention. 
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The oonditioii of a young woman who has never 
thought or heard of any other excellence diao 
beauty, and whom the sudden Uast of diaeaae 
wrinkles in her bloom, is indeed sufficiently cala- 
mitous. She is at once deprived of all that gave 
her eminence or power; of all that elated ber 
pride, or animated her activity ; all that fitted her 
days with pleasure, and her nights with hope ; all 
that gave ^adness to the present hour, or bright* 
ened her prospects of futurity. It is perhaps not 
in the power of a man whose attention has been 
divided by diversity of pursuits, and who has not 
been accustomed to derive from others much of his 
happiness, to image to himself such helpless desti- 
tution, such dismal inamty. Every otgect of pleas- 
ing contemplation is at once snatdied away, and 
the soul finds every receptacle of ideas empfy; or 
filled only with the memory of joys that can return 
no more. All is gloomy privation, or impotent de- 
sire; the fiMnilties of anticipation slumber in de« 
spondenc^, or the powers of pleasure mutiny for 
employment 

I was so little aUe to find aitertainment for my- 
self that I was forced in a shwt time to venture 
abroad as the solitary savage is driven by buQger 
firom his cavern. I entered with, all the humility 
of disgrace into assemblies, where I had lately 
sparkled with gaiety, and towered with triumph. 
I was not wholly without hope, that dgection. bad 
misrepresented me. to myself, and that the remains 
of my former face might yet have some attracdoci 
and influence ; but the first circle of visits convinced 
me, that my reign was at an aid i that life and death 
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were no longer ip my hands ; that I was no more 
to practise the glance of command, or the frown 
of prohibition ; to receive the tribute of sighs and 
praises, or be soothed with the gentle murmurs of 
amorous timidity. My opinion was now unheaidt^ 
and my proposals were unregarded ; the narrownesi 
of my knowledge, and the meanness of my senti- 
ments, were easily discovered, when the eyes were 
no longer engaged against the judgment; and it 
was observed, by those who had formerly been 
charmed with my vivacious loquacity, that my un- 
derstanding was impaured as well as my huce, and 
that I was no longer qualified to fill a place in 
any company but a party at cards. 

It b scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
sinks to a level with the condition. I, who had long 
considered all who approadied me as vassals con- 
demned to regulate thdr pleasures by my eyes^ and 
harass their inventions for my entertainment^ was 
in less than three weeks reduced to receive a tidcet 
with professions of obligation ; to catch with eager- 
ness at a compliment ; and to watch with all the 
anxiousness of dependence, lest any little civility 
that was paid me should pass unacknowledged. 

Though the negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when compared with vows and adoration^ 
yet it was far more supportable than the insolence 
of my own sex. For the first ten months after my 
return into the world, I never entered a single bouse 
in which the memory of my downfid was not re- 
vived. At one place I was congratulated on my 
escape with life; at another I heard of the benefits 
of early inoculation ; by some I have been told 
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m eipmi tmils^ that I am imt yet without my 
Qbarms; others hare whiipered at my eotiaiioe^ 
This uj the celdbtated Veaufy. One toM me of a 
wash that would smooth the skin; and another 
offisred me her chair that I might not ftont the light* 
Some soothed me with the observation that none 
can tell how soon my case may he her own ; and 
some thought it ptoper to leoetve me with mourn- 
fill tenderness, finrmal oondolenceb and consdatory 
blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the atra- 
t^;enis of well-bred malignity ; yet insoknoe wis 
more tolieimble than solitude, and 1 therefrra peiw 
sbted to keep my time at the doers of say aoqoain- 
tanee, without gratifying them with any appear- 
aoee of resentment, or deptessloB* I expiNtad tihat 
theia exidtation would in time vapour awqrt thafc 
the jpy of thdir superiority m>ttld end with it*^ 
novelty; and that I should be suffered to i^ide 
along in my present form among the namdess muU 
titud^ wliom nature never intended to excite envy 
or admiration, nor enabled to delight the eye or 
ii|flame the heart 

This was natural^ to foe eiqieeted, and Hiia I 
began to experience; But whm I was no knger 
agitated by the perpetual aidour of reaUtines^ 
and effort of peraevennce^ I found more aennUy 
liie want of those entertainmenis which had for- 
merly deli([^ted me; tbeday rose upon me without 
an engagement; and the evening dosed in its na^- 
tucal gloom, without summcming me to a concert 
w a ball. None had any care to find amusements 
for m^ and I had no power of amusing myself. 



i 
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Idleness exposed me to melancholy, and life began 
to languish in motionless indifference. 

Misery and shame are nenciy allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I prevailed on myself 
to confess my uneasiness to Euphemia, the only 
friend who had never pained me with comfort or 
with pity. I at last laid my calamities before her, 
rather to ease my hmrt than receive assistance. 
^^ We must distinguish," said she, *^ my Victoria, 
<' those evils which are imposed by Providences 

* from those to which we ourselves give the power 
^ of hurting-us. Of your calapaity, a small part is 
^ the inflictioii of Heaven, the rest is little mom 
^ than the emnosion of idle disoonteat. You have 
^ lost that which may indeed sometimes oontribttte 
** to happinesi^ but to whidi happiness is by no 
^* means inseparably annexed. You have lost what 
^ the greater number of the human race nev^ hfive 
^ possessed; what those on whom it is bestowed 
^ frir the most part possess in vain ; and what you, 
^ while it was yours, knew not how to us? : you 
^^ have only lost early what the hws of nature for- 
^ hid you to keep long, and have lost it while your 
^ mind is yet flexiUe, and while you have time to 
^ 4ubatitttte more valuable and more durable e3coel- 
^ lencies. Consider yoursdf, my Victoria, as a 

* being bom to know, to reason, and to act; rise 
^ at oQoe from your dream of melancholy to wss- 
"" dom and to piety ; you will find that there are 
^ other charms th«i those of beauty, and other joys 
"" than the prake of fools.'' 

I am, Sur, &c 

VXCTOBIA. 
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Qmt teU, an o^'tctanl hodkmm crtuima mmmw 
Tempora Di superi /—hob. 



Who knowB^ if HeaVn, with erer-boumteoiu pow'r 
Shell idd to-mooow to the proeent hour ?«-— ^kavcib. 

I SAT yesterday morning employed in deliberatiiig' 
on whidi, among the various subjects that occurred 
to my ima^nation, I should bestow the paper of to- 
day. After a short effort of meditation by which 
nothing was determined, I grew every moment 
more irresolute, my ideas wandered from the first 
intention, and I ratherwished to think, than thought, 
upon any settled subject ; till at last I was awaken- 
ed fit>m this dream of study by a summons from the 
press ; the time was come for which I had been 
thus negligently purposing to provide, and, how- 
ever dubious or sluggish, I was now necessitated to 
write. 

Though to a writer whose design is so oomi»«. 
hensive and miscellaneous, that he may accommo- 
date himself urith a topic from every scene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of bis 
task to be obliged to a sudden composition ; yet I 
could not forbear to reproach myself for having so 
long neglected what was unavcndaUy to be done, 
and of which evety moments idleness increased the 
difficulty. There was however some pleasure in 
reflecting that I, who had only trifled till diUgence 
was necessary, might still congratulate myself upon 
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my supericority to multitudes, who have trifled tin 
diligence is vain ; who can by no degree of activity 
or rescdution recover the opportunities which hav^^ 
slipped away ; and who are condemned by thdr own 
carelessness to hopeless calamity and barren sorrow. 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped, is one of the general' 
weaiknesses, which, in spite of the instruction o^ 
moralists, and the remonstrances of reason, prevail 
to a greater or less degree in every mind; even 
they who most steadily withstand it, find it, if not 
the most violent, the most pertinacious of their 
passions, always renewing its attacks, and though 
often vanquished, never destroyed. 

It is indeed natural to have particular regard to 
the time present, and to be most solidtous finr 
that which is by its nearness enabled to make the 
strongest impressions. When therefore any sharp 
pain is to be suflered, or any formidable danger 
to be incurred, we can scarcely exempt ourselvetf 
wholly fix>m the seducements of imagination ; we 
readily believe that another day will bring some 
support or advantage which we now want; and 
are easily persuaded^ that the moment of necessi^ 
which we desire never to arrive, is at a great dis- 
tance from us. 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom <^ 
ansdety, and consumed in collecting resolutions 
which the next morning dissipates ; in forming pur- 
poses which we scarcely hope to keep, and recon- 
ciling ourselves to our own cowardice by excuses, 
which, while we admit them, we know to be absurd. 
Our firmness is by the continual contemplation of 

VOL. V. 2d 
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wkery hourly impaired ; every aubmiaiion to our 
fear enUrges iu dominion ; we not only waste tbat 
time in which the evil we dread might have been 
iuifered and surmounted, but even where procrM- 
tination produces no absolute increase of our dif- 
ficulties, make them less superable to ourselves by 
habitual terrors. When evils cannot be avoided, it 
is wise to contract the interval of expectation ; to 
meet the mischiefs which will overtake us if we fly ; 
and suffer only their real malignity without the ccm- 
flicts of doubt, and anguish of anticipation. 

To act is far easier than to suffer ; yet we every 
day see the progress of life retarded by the vis i$i£r» 
tiodf the mere repugnance to motion, and find mul* 
titudes repining at the want of that which nothing 
but idleness hinders them from enjoying. The case 
of Tantalus, in the region of poetic punishment, 
was somewhat to be pitied, because the fruits that 
hung about him retired from his hand ; but what 
tenderness can be claimed by those who, thou^^ 
perhaps they suffer the pains of Tantalus, will never 
lift their hands for their own relief? 

There is nothing more common among this tor* 
pid generation than murmurs and complaints ; mur* 
murs at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspip 
cion expose them to feel, and complaints of dis- 
tresses which it is in their own power to remove. 
Lfaziness is commonly associated with timidity. 
Either fear originally prohibits endeavours by in- 
fusing despair of success ; or the frequent failure of 
irresolute struggles, and the constant desire of 
avoiding labour, impress by degrees false terrors oa 
the mind. But fear, whether natural or acquired^ 
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when onee it has fall possession of the fancy^ never 
faib to employ it upon visions of calamity, such afl» 
if they are not dissipated by useful employment; 
will soon overcast it with horrors, and embitter life 
not only with those miseries by which all earthly 
beings are really more or less tormoited, but with 
those which do not yet exist, and which can only 
be discerned by the perspicacity of cowardice. 

Among all who aacn&ce future advantage to (Hre- 
sent inclination, scarcely any gain so little, as those 
that suffer themselves to freeze in idleness. Others 
are comipted by some enjoyment of more or less 
power to gratify the passions ; but to neglect our 
duties, merely to avoid the labour of performing 
them, a labour which is always punctually rewarded, 
is surely to sink under weak temptations. Idleness 
never can secure tranquillity ; the call of reason and 
of conscience will pierce the closest pavilion of the 
sluggard, and though it may not have force to drive 
him from his down, will be loud enough to hinder 
him froni sleep. Those moments which he cannot 
resolve t^ make useful by devoting them to the 
great business of his being, will still be usurped 
by powers that will not leave them to his disposal ; 
remorse and vexation will seize upon them, and 
forbid him to enjoy what he is so desirous to appro-, 
priate. 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to 
more active feculties and more acute discernment. 
He to whom many otgects of pursuit arise at the 
same time, will frequently hesitate between different 
desires, till a rivd has precluded him, or change; 
hb course as new attractions prevail, rad harass 
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himidf witboat advancing. He who ieerdiffinent 
ways to the tame end, wiU, unless he watches care* 
folly over his own oraduct, lay out too mudi of hia 
attention upon the comptrison of probabilities, and 
the adjustment of expedients, and pause in the 
dicnce of his road till some aoddent intercepts hia 
journey. He whose penetration extends to remote 
consequences, and who^ whenever he applies his 
attention to any deugn, discovers new prospects of 
advantage^ and possibilities of improvement, wiU 
not easily be persuaded that his project is ripe for 
execution ; but will superadd one contrivance to 
another, endeavour to unite various purposes in cme 
operation, multiply complications, and refine nice- 
ties, till he is entangled in his own scheme, and be- 
wildered in the perplexity of various intentions. 
He that resolves to unite all the beauties of situa- 
tion in anew purchase must waste his life in roving 
to no poipose firom province to province. He that 
hopes in the same house to obtain every conveni- 
ence, may draw plans and study Palladio^ but will 
never lay a stone. He will attempt a treatise on 
some important subject, and amass materials, con- 
sult authors, and study all the dependant and col- 
lateral parts <rf learning; but never condude 
himself qualified to write. He that has abilities 
to conceive perfection, will not easily be content 
without it ; and since perfection cannot be reached, 
will lose the opportunity of ddng well in the vain 
hope of unattainable excellence. 

The certainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probalnlity that it will be much shorter than nature 
dlows^ ottg^t to awaken every man to the active 
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prosecutioQ of whatever he is deoious to perfimn. 
It is trae, that no diligence can ascertain success ; 
death may intercept the swiftest caieer ; but he who 
is cut off in the executicm of an honest undertakings 
has at least the honour of falling in his rank^ and 
has fought the battle though he missed the victory. 
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Caelum, non animum mtiton/, hob. 

Place may be chang'd ; but who can change his mhid ? 

It is imposttUe to take a view on any side, <Mr ob« 
serve any of the various classes that form Uie great 
community of the world, ¥dthout Ascovering the 
influence of example ; and admitting with new omk 
viction the observation of Aristotle, that man if mn 
imitative being. The greater, far the greater num^ 
ber, follow the track which others have beaten, 
without any curiosity after new discoveries, or am- 
bition of trusting themselves to their own conduct 
And, of those who break the ranks and discNpdet 
the uniformity of the march, most return in a short 
time from their deviation, and prefer the equal and 
steady satisfaction of security before the frolics of 
caprice and the honours of adventure. 

In questions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repose upon authority, and, when fear 
happens to predominate, upon the authority of 
those whom we do not in general think wiser than 
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oandreB. Veiy few have abilities requidtt for the 

diwovery of ahstrtue truth ; and of those few some 

want leisure and some resolution, fiat it is not so 

easy to find the reason of the univeisal submis- 

don to precedent where every man might safely 

judge for himsdf ; where no irreparaUe loss can be 

hazarded, nor any mischief of long continuance 

incurred. Vanity might be expected to operate 

where the more powerful passicms are not awakened ; 

the mere pleasure of acknowledging no supericN- 

might produce slight singularities, or the hope of 

gaining some new degree of happiness awaken the 
mind to invention or experiment 

If in any case the shackles of prescription oould 

be wholly shaken off, and the imagination left to 

act without cmitroul, on what occasion should it 

be expected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? 

Pleasure, of which the essence is choice; which 

compulsion dissociates from every thing to which 

nature has united it ; and which owes not only its 

vigour but its being to the smiles of liberty. Yet 

we see that the senses, as well as the reason, are 

regulated by credulity ; and that most will feel, or 

say that they feel, the gratifications which others 

have taught them to expect 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 

every one, considerable enough to attract regard, 

has retired, or is preparing with all the earnestness 

of distress to retire^ into the country ; when nothing 

IS to be heard but the hopes of speedy departure, 

or the complaints of involuntary dday ; I have often 

been tempted to inquire what happiness is to be 

gained, or what inconvenience to be avoided^ by 
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stated reoession ? Of the Inrds of passage, 8ome 
follow the summer and some the winter^ because 
they live upon sustenance which only summer or 
winter can supply ; but of the annual flight of hu- 
man rovers it is much harder .to assign the reason^ 
because they do not appear either to find or seek 
any thing which is not equally afforded by the town 
and country. 

I believe that many of these fugitives may have 
heard of men whose continual wish was for the quiet 
of retirement, who watched every opportunity to 
steal away from observation, to forsake the crowd, 
and delight themselves with the society qf solitude. 
There is indeed scarcely any writer who has not ce- 
lebrated the happiness of rural privacy, and de- 
lighted himself and his reader with the melody of 
birds, the whisper of groves, and the murmur of 
rivulets ; nor any man eminent for extent of capa* 
city, or greatness of exploits, that has not left be- 
hind him some memorials of lonely wisdom, and 
silent dignity. 

But almost all absurdity of conduct arises from 
the imitation of those whom we cannot resemble. 
Those who thus testified their weariness of tumult 
and hurry, and hasted with so much eagerness to 
the leisure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed 
with the pressure of difficult employments, harassed 
with importunities, and distracted with multipli- 
city ; or men wholly engrossed by speculative sci- 
ences, who having no other end of life but to learn 
and teach, found their searches interrupted by the 
common commerce of civility, and their reasoningt 
disjointed by frequent interruptions. Such men 
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migbt reasonably fly to that ease and convemenoe 
wbicii their condition allowed them to find only 
in the country. The statesman who devoted the 
greater pait of his time to the public, was deslroos 
of keeping the remainder in his own power. The 
general, ruffled with dangers, wearied with labours, 
and stunned with acclamations, gladly snatched an 
interval of silence and relaxation. The naturalist 
was unhappy where the wcurks of Providence were 
not always befcMre him. The reasoner could adjust 
his systems only where his mind was free from the 
intrusion of outward objects. 

Such examples of solitude very few of those who 
are now hastening from the town, have any preten- 
sions to plead in their own justification, since they 
cannot pretend either weariness of labour, or desire 
of knowledge. They purpose nothing mme than 
to quit one scene of idleness for another, and after 
having trified in public, to sleep in secrecy. The 
utmost that they can hope to gain is the change of 
ridiculousness to obscurity, and the privilege of 
having fewer witnesses to a life of folly. He who 
is not sufficiently important to be disturbed in his 
pursuits, but spends all his hours according to his 
own inclination, and has more hours than his men- 
tal faculties enable him to fill either with enjoyment 
or desires, can have nothing to demand of shades 
and valleys. As bravery is said to be a panoply, 
insignificancy is always a shelter. 

There are, however, pleasures and advantages in 
a ruTjA ^tuation, whidi are not confined to philoao- 
phers. and. hene/L The fimhness of the aiiv the 
veidnra of. the woodsy the pMOt cf the 
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and the unexhausted variety which summer soatten 
upon the earth, may easily give delight to an un- 
k»med spectator. It is not necessary that he who 
looks with pleasure on the colours of a flower should 
study the principles of vegetation, or that the Ptole- 
maic and Copemican system should be compared 
before the light of the sun can gladden, or its 
warmth invigorate. NoVelty is itself a source of 
gratification ; and Milton justly observes, that to 
him who has been long pent up in dties, no rural 
object can be presented, which will not delight or 
refresh some of his senses. 

Yet even these easy pleasures are missed by the 
greater part of those who waste their summer in the 
country. Should any man pursue his acquaintances 
to their retreats, he would find few of them listening 
to Philomel, loitering in woods, or pluddng dusies, 
ctatching the healthy gale of the morning, or watch- 
ing the gentle coruscations of declining day. Some 
will be ''discovered at a window by Uie road sid^ 
rejoicing when a new doud of dust gathers towaids 
them, as at the approach of a momentary supply of 
omversation, and a short relief finom the tedious* 
ness of unideal vacancy. Others are phced in the 
adjacent villages, where they look only upon houses 
as in the rest of the year, with no change of objects 
but what a remove to any new street in London 
might have given them. The same set of acquaint- 
ances still settle together, and the form of life is 
not otherwise diversified than by doing the same 
things in a different phce. They pay and receive 
visits in the usual form, they firequent the walks in 
the morning, they deal cards at night, they attend 
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to the Mine tattle, and dance with the same part- 
ners ; nor can tbey at their return to their former 
habitation congratulate themselves on any other 
advantage, than that tbey have passed their time 
like others of the same rank ; and have the same 
right to talk of the happiness and beauty of the 
country, of happiness which they never felt, and 
beauty which they never regarded. 

To be able to procure its own entertainments^ 
and to subsist upon its own stock, is not the pre^ 
rogative of every mind. There are indeed under- 
standings so fertile and comprehensive, that tbey 
can always feed reflection with new supplies^ and 
sufier nothing from the preclusion of adventitioua 
amusements ; as some cities have within their own 
walls enclosed ground enough to feed thehr inhaln- 
tants in a siege. But others live only from day to 
day» and must be constantly enabled, by foreign 
supplies, to keep out the encroachments of languor 
and stupidity. Such could not indeed be blamed 
for hovering within reach ctf their usual pleasure^ 
more than any other mimal for not quitting its na« 
tive element, were not their foculties contracted by 
their own fault But let not those who go into the 
country, merely because they dare not be left alone 
at hom^ boast their love of nature, or their quali- 
fications for solitude ; nor pretend that they receive 
instantaneous infusions of wisdom finom the Dryadi^ 
and are aUe^ when they leave smoke and noise be- 
hind, to act, or think, or reason for themselves. 
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No. 136. SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1751. 



*E^$^lf yi^p fl6l KUff ifMti it^M« XVXViTtVf 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detests him as the gates of Hell. fofe. 

The regard which they whose abilities are em* 
ployed in the works of imagination claim from the 
the rest of mankind, arises in a great measure from 
their influence on futurity. Rank may be conferred 
by princes, and wealth bequeathed by misers or by 
robbers ; but the honours of a lasting name, and 
the veneration of distant ages, only the sons of 
kanring have the power of bestowing. While there^ 
fwe it continues one of the characteristics of ration- 
al nature to decline oblivion, authors never can be 
•wholly overlooked in the search after happiness^ nor 
become contemptible but by their own fiiult 

The man who considers himself as constituted 
the ultimate judge of disputable characters, and en- 
trusted with the distribution of the last terrestrial 
rewards of merit, ought to summon all his fortitude 
to the support of his integrity, and resolve to dis- 
charge an office of such dignity with the most vigi- 
lant caution and scrupulous justice. To deliver 
examples to posterity, and to regulate the opinion 
of future times^ is no slight or trivial undertaking ; 
ncMT is it easy to commit more atrocious treason 
against the great republic of humanity, than by 
fidsifying its records and misguiding its decrees. 
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To scatter praise or blame without regard to jua- 
tioe, is to destroy the distinction of good and eviL 
Many have no other test of actions than general 
opinion ; and all are so far influenced by a sense of 
reputation, that they are often restrained by fear of 
reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
other principles have lost their power ; nor can any 
species of prostitution promote general depravity 
more than that which destroys the force of praise^ 
fay shewing that it maybe acquired without de- 
serving it, and which, by setting free the active and 
amUtious from the dread of infamy, lets loose the 
rapacity of power, and weakens the only authority 
by which greatness is controlled. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scardty. It becomes cheap as it becomes 
vulgar, and will no longer raise expectation, or axn^ 
mate enterprize. It is therefore not only necessary* 
that wickedness, even when it is not safe to erasure 
it, be denied applause, but that goodness be com^ 
mended only in proportion to its d^pree ; and that 
the garlands, due to the great benefactors of man- 
kind, be not suffered to fade upon the brow of him 
who can boast only petty services and easy virtues. 

Had these maxims be^i universally received, how 
much would have been added to the task of dedi* 
cation, the work on which all the power of modem 
wit has been exhausted. How few of these initial 
panegyrics had appeared, if the author had been 
obliged first to find a man of virtue, then to distin- 
guish the distinct species and degree of his desert, 
and at last to pay him only the honours which he 
might justiy daim. It is much easier to learn the 
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name of the last man whom chance has exalted to 
wealth and power, to obtain by the intervention of 
some of his domestics the privilq^ of address* 
ing him, or, in confidence of the general acceptance 
of flattery, to venture on an address without any 
previous solicitation ; and after having heaped upon 
him all the virtues to which philosophy has assigned 
a name, inform him how much more might be truly 
said, did not the fear of giving pain to his modesty 
repress the raptures of wonder and the zeal of vene* 
ration. 

Nothing has so much degraded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and 
promiscuous dedication ; for what credit can he ex« 
pect who professes himself the hireling of vanity, 
however profligate, and without shame or scruple, 
celebrates the worthless, dignifies the mean, and 
gives to the corrupt, licentious, and oppressive 
the ornaments which ought only to add grace to 
truth, and loveliness to innocence? Every other 
kind of adulteration, however shameful, however 
mischievous, is less detestable than the crime of 
counterfeiting characters, and fixing the stamp of 
literary sanction upon the dross and refiise of the^ 
world. 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of infamy, of which part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon their patrons. If 
he that hires a brav6, partakes the guilt of murder,, 
why should he who bribes a flatterer, hope to be ex- 
empted fix>m the shame of falsehooil ? The unhappy 
dedicator is seldom without somia motives wliich 
obstruct, though not destroy, the Kberty of choice ; 
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he 18 oppressed by miseries whidi he hopes to re- 
Uere, or inflamed by ambition which he expects to 
gratify. But the patron has no incitements equaUy 
violent ; he can receive only a short gratification, 
with which nothing but stupidity could dispose him 
to be pleased. The real satisfaction which praise 
can aflford is by repeating aloud the whispers of con- 
science, and by shewing us that we have not en* 
deavoured to deserve well in vain. Every other 
encomium is, to an intelligent mind, satire and re^ 
proach ; the celebration of those virtues whidi we 
feel ourselves to want, can only impress a quicker 
sense of our own defects, and shew that we have not 
yet satisfied the expectations of the^ world, by for» 
dng us to observe how much fiction must contiibute 
to the completion of our character. 

Yet sometimes the patron may claim indulgence ; 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiast 
has been much encouraged to his attempt Many 
a hapless author, when his book, and perhaps his 
dedication, was ready for the press, has waited long 
before any one would pay the price of prostitutim, 
or consent to hear the praises destined to insure hb 
name against the casualties of time ; and many a 
complaint has been % vented against the decline of 
learning, and neglect of genius, when either parsi- 
monious prudence has declined expence, or honest 
indignation rejected falsehood. But if at last, after 
long inquiry and innumerable disappointments, he 
find a lend willing to hear of his own eloquence 
and tast^ a statesman desirous of knowing how a 
friendly historian will represent his conduct, or a 
lady delighted to leave to the world some memorial 

8 
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of her wit and beauty, such weakness cannot be 
censured as an instance of enormous depravity. 
The wisest man may, by a diligent solicitor, be sur- 
prised in the hour of weakness, and persuaded to 
solace vexation, or invigorate hope, with the music 
<rf* flattery. 

To censure all dedications as adulatory and 
servile, would discover rather envy than justice. 
Praise is the tribute of merit, and he that has in- 
contestably distin^mished himself by any public 
performance, has a right to all the honours whidi 
the public can bestow. To men thus raised above 
the rest of the community, there is no need that 
the book or its author should have any particular 
relation : that the patron is known to deserve re^ 
spect, is sufficient to vindicate him that pays it. 
To the same regard from particular persons, private 
Tirtue and less conspicuous excellence may be some- 
times entitled. An author may with great propri- 
ety inscribe his work to him by whose encourage- 
ment it was undertaken, or by whose liberality he 
has been enabled to prosecute it, and he may justly 
rejoice in his own fortitude that dares to rescue 
merit fix>m obscurity. 

Aeribus exempiis videor U ebtdere ; misce 
Ergo aliquid nostris de moribut^ 



Thns much I will indulge thee fiv tbj 

And mingle something of our timai to pkue^-— — deydik, jnn. 

I know not whether greater relaxation may not be 
indulged, and whether hope as well as gratitude 
may not unblameably produce a dedication ; but 
let the writer who pours out his praises only to pro- 
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pitiate powert or attract the attention of greatness, 
be dutioiis lest his desire betray him to exuberant 
euloj^es. We are naturally more apt to please our- 
selves with the future than the past, and while we 
luxuriate in expectation, may be easily persuaded 
to purchase what we yet rate, only by imagination, 
at a higher price than experience will warrant. 

But no private views of personal regard can dis- 
charge any man from his general obligations to vir- 
tue and to truth. It may hapon in the various 
combinations of life^ that a good man may receive 
favours from one, who, notwithstanding his acci- 
dental beneficence, cannot be justiy proposed to the 
imitation of others, and whom therefore he must 
find some other way of rewarding than by public 
celebrations. Self-love has indeed many, powera of 
seducementy but it surely ought not to exalt any 
individual to equality with the collective body of 
mankind, or persuade him that a benefit conferred 
mi him is equivalent to every other virtue. Yet 
many, upon fidse principles of gratitude, have ven- 
tured to extol wretches, whom all but their depen- 
dants numbered among the reproaches of the spe> 
cies, and whom they would likewise have beheld 
with the same scorn, had they not been hired to 
dishonest approbation. 

To encourage merit with pndse is the great busi- 
ness of literature; but praise must lose its influence, 
by unjust or negligent distribution ; and he that im- 
pain its value may be charged with misaj^licaticm 
ofthe power that grains puts into his hands, and 
with squandering on guilt the reoompenoe of lartue. 
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No. ISt TUESDAY, JULY 9, 1761. 



JDum vitani stuUi vitia, in contraria aarruni, hob* 

— Whilst foolB one vice condemn, 

They run into the opposite extreme.— ^—crsbch. 

That wonder is the effect of ignorance, has been 
often observed. The awful stillness of attention, 
with which the mind is overspread at the first view 
of an unexpected effect, ceases when we have lei- 
sure to disentangle complications and investigate 
causes* Wonder is a pause of reason, a sudden 
cessation of the mental progress, which lasts only 
while the understanding is fixed upon some singte 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the object into its parts, or mark the in« 
termediate gradations from the first agent to the last 
consequence. 

It may be remarked with equal truth, that igno- 
rance is often the effect of wonder. It is common 
for those who have never accustomed themselves to 
the labour of inquiry, nor invigorated their confi« 
denoe by conquests over difficulty, to sleep in the 
gloomy quiescence of astonishment, without any 
effort to animate inquiry or dispel obscurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to be reached, or too extensive to be com- 
prehended ; they therefore content themselves with 
the gase of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing, and resign the pleasure of 

VOL. V. 2 E 
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rational oontemplation to more pertinadoua stady 
or more active faculties. 

Among the productions of mechanic art, many 
are of a form so diffierent from that of their first 
materials, and many consist of parts so numerous 
and so nicely adapted to each other, that it ia not 
possible to view them without amazement. But 
when we enter the shops of artificers^ observe the 
various tools by which every operation is facilitated, 
and trace the progress of a manufacture through the 
diflferent hands, that, in succession to each other, 
ecmtribute to its perfection, we soon discover that 
every single man has an easy task, and that the ex^ 
tremes, however remote, of natural rudeness and ar- 
tificial elegance, are joined by a regular concatena- 
tion of effects, of which every one is introduced by 
that which precedes it, and equally introduces that 
which is to follow. 

The same is the state of intellectual and manual 
performances. Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams afiright the timorous and unexperienced 
from a second view ; but if we have skill suffideot 
to analyze them into simple principles, it will be 
discovered that our fear, was groundless. Divide 
and conquer, is a prindple equally just in science as 
in policy. Complication is a species of confederacy 
which, while it continues united, bids defiance to 
the most active and vigorous intellect ; but of 
which every member is separately weak, and which 
may therefore be quickly subdued, if it can once be 
broken. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, 
is to attempt but little at a tiooe. The widest ex- 
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cursions of the mind are made by short flights fre- 
quently repeated ; the most Ic^y fabrics of science 
are formed by the continued accumulation of single 
propositions. 

It often happens, whatever be the cause, that im- 
patience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes 
those who are most distinguished for quickness of 
apprehension ; and that they who might with great- 
est reason promise themselves inctory, are least 
willing to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is not laid asleep by laziness, 
or dissipated by pleasures, can arise only from con- 
fused and general views, such as negligence snatches 
in haste, or from the disappointment of the first 
hopes formed by arrogance without reflection. To 
expect that the intricacies of science will be pierced 
by a careless glance, or the eminences of fame 
ascended without labour, is to expect a particular 
privilege, a power denied to the rest of mankind ; 
but to suppose that the maze is inscrutable to dili- 
gence, or the heights inaccessible to perseverance, 
is to submit tamely to the tyranny of fancy, and 
enchain the mind in voluntary shackles. 

It is the proper ambition of the heroes in litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by 
discovering and conquering new regions of the 
intellectual world. To the success of such under- 
takings perhaps some degree of fortuitous happiness 
is necessary, which no man can promise or procure 
to himself; and therefore doubt and irresolution 
may be forgiven in him that ventures into the un- 
explored abysses of truth, and attempts to find his 
way through the fluctuations of uncertainty, and 
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the conflicts of contradiction* But when not 
more is required, than to pursue a path akeady 
beaten, and to trample obstacles which others have 
demolished, why should any man so much distrust 
his own intellect as to imagine himself unequal to 
the attempt ? 

It were to be wished that they who devote their 
lives to study would at once believe nothing too 
great for their attainment, and consider nothing as 
too little for their regard ; that they would extend 
their notice alike to science and to life, and unite 
some knowledge of the present world to their ac- 
quaintance with past ages and remote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning 
to contempt and ridicule, as their ignorance of 
things which are known to all but themselves. 
Those who have been taught to consider the insti- 
tutions of the schools, as giving the last perfection 
to human abilities, are surprised to see men wrink- 
led with study, yet wanting to be instructed in the 
minute circumstances of propriety, or the neces- 
sary forms of daily transaction ; and quickly shake 
off their reverence for modes of education, which 
they find to produce no ability above the rest of 
mankind. 

" Books," says Bacon, " can never teach the use of 
books." The student must learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the purposes of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred 
to scholastic professions, and passed much of their 
time in academies where nothing but learning con- 
fers honours, to disregard every other qualification. 
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and to imagine that they shall find mankind ready, 
to pay homage to tbdr knowledge, and to crowd, 
about them for instruction. They . therefore step 
out from their cells into the open world with aU 
the confidence of authority and dignity of impor- 
tance ; they look round about them at once with 
Ignorance and scorn on a race of beings to whom 
they are equally unknown and equally contemptible^ 
but whose manners they must imitate, and. with 
whose opinions they must comply, if they desire to 
pass their time happily among them. 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are 
inclined to look on the common business of .the 
world, and the unwillingness with which they. con- 
descend to learn what is not to be found in any 
system of philosophy, it may be necessary to conf 
sider that though admiration is excited by abstruw 
researches and remote discoveries, yet pleasure is 
not given, nor affection conciliated, but by softer 
accomplishments, and qualities more easily com- 
municable to those about us. He that can only 
converse upon questions, about which only a small 
part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make 
them curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, 
and live in the crowd of life without a companion. 
He that can be only useful on great occasions, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and stand a help- 
^less, spectator of a thousand vexations W^ich fret 
away happiness, and which nothing is required to 
remove but a little dexterity of conduct and readi- 
ness of expedients. 

No degree of knowledge attainable by man is 
able to set him above the want of hourly assistance. 
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or to extinguish the desire of fond endeannents, 
and tender offidousness; and therefore, no one 
should think it unnecessary to learn those arts by 
which fiiendship may be gained. Eandness is pre- 
served by a constant reciprocation of benefits or 
interchange of pleasures ; but such benefits only 
can be bestowed, as others are capable to receive, 
and such pleasures only imparted^ as others are 
qualified to enjoy. 

fiy this descent fix>m the pinnacles of art no 
honour will be lost; for the condescensions of 
learning are always overpaid by gratitude. An ele- 
vated genius employed in little things^ appears, to 
use the simile of Longinus, like the sun in his even- 
ing declination, he remits his splendbur but retaina 
his magnitude^ and pleases more though he dazzles 
less. 
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No. 138. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1761. 



O iaidum Uh&ai mecum Hbi iordida rura 

AUjue humiles habitare cauu, etfigert eervos, T iKg. 

With me rttue, and leave the pomp of courts 
For Iramble cottages and rural sports. 

To (he RAMBLER. 

8IE, 

Thouoh the contempt with which you have treat* 
ed the annual migrations of the gay and busy part 
of raani^ind, is justified by daily observation, since * 
most of those who leave the town, neither vary 
their entertainments nor enlarge their notions ; yet 
I suppose you do not intend to represent the prac- 
tice itself as ridiculous, or to dedare that he whose 
condition puts the distribution of his time into bis 
own power may not properly divide it between the 
town and country. 

That the country, and only the country, displays 
the inexhaustiUe varieties of nature, and supplies 
the philosophical mind with matter for admiration 
and inquiry, never was denied ; but my curiosity 
is very little attracted by the odour of a flower, the 
anatomy of an insect, or the structure of a nest ; I 
am generally employed upon human manners, and 
therefore fill up the months of rural leisure with 
remarks on those who live within the circle of my 
notice. If writers would more firequently visit 
^ose regions of negligence and liberty, they might 
diversify thdr representations, and multiply their 
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images, for in the country are original characters 
chiefly to be found. In cities, and yet more in 
courts, the minute discriminations which distin- 
guish one from another are for the most par;: effaced, 
the peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradu- 
ally worn away by promiscuous converse, as angu- 
lar bodies and uneven surfaces lose their points and 
asperities by frequent attrition against one another, 
and approach by degrees to uniform rotundity. 
The prevalence of fashion, the influence of example, 
the desire of applause, and the dread of censure, 
obstruct the natural tendencies of the mind, and 
check the fancy in its first efibrts to break forth into 
experiments of caprice. 

Few inclinations are so strong as to grow up into 
habits, when they must struggle with the constant 
opposition of settled forms and established customs. 
But in the country every man is a separate and in- 
dependent being : solitude flatters irregularity with 
hoperi of secrecy; and wealth, removed from the 
mortification of comparison, and the awe of equality, 
swells into contemptuous confidence, and sets blame 
and laughter at defiance ; the impulses of nature act 
unrestrained, and the disposition dares to shew 
itself, in its true form, without any disguise of hi- 
pocrisy, or decorations of elegance. Every one in- 
dulges the full enjoyment of his own choice, and 
talks and lives with no other view than to please 
himself, without inquiring how far he deviates from 
the general practice, or considering others as en- 
titled to any account of his sentiments or actions. 
If he builds or demolishes, opens or encloses, de- 
luges or drains, it is not his care what may be the 
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opinion of those who are skilled in perspective or 
architecture, it is sufficient that he has no landlord 
to control him, and that none has any right to ex- 
amine in what projects the lord of the manor spends 
his own money on his own grounds. 

For this reason it is not very common to want 
subjects for rural conversation. Almost every man 
is daily doing something which produces merriment, 
wonder, or resentment, among his neighbours* 
This utter exemption from restraint leaves every 
anomalous quality to operate in its full extent, and 
suffers the natural character to diffuse itself to 
every part of life. The pride which, under the 
check of public observation, would have been only 
vented among servants and domestics, becomes 
in a country baronet the torment of a province, and 
instead of terminating in the destruction of china 
ware and glasses, ruins tenants, dispossesses cot- 
tagers, and harasses villages with actions of tres- 
pass and bills of indictment. 

It frequently happens that, even without violent 
passions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a rustic life produces remarkable parti* 
cularities of conduct or manner. In the province 
where I now reside, we have one lady eminent for 
wearing a gown always of the same cut and colour ; 
another for shaking hands with those that visit her ; 
and a third for unshaken resolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her house. 

But of all the female characters which this place 
affords^ I have found none so worthy of attention 
as that of Mrs Busy, a widow, who lost her husband 
in her thirtieth year, and has since passed her time 

4 
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at the manor-house in the government of her ckul* 
dren, and the management of the estate. 

Mrs Busy was married at eighteen from a board* 
ing-school, where she had passed her time like other 
young ladies, in needle-work, with a few intervals of 
dancing and reading. When she became a bride she 
spent one winter with her husband in town, where 
having no idea of any conversation beyond the for- 
malities of a visit, she found nothing to engage her 
passions : and when she had been one night at cour^ 
and two at an opera, and seen the Monument, the 
Tombs, and the Tower, she concluded that London 
bad nothing more to shew, and wondered that when 
women bad once seen the world, they could not be 
content to stay at home* She therefore went will- 
ingly to the ancient seat, and for some years studied 
housewifery under Mr Busy's mother, with so 
much assiduity, that the old lady, when she died, 
bequeathed her a caudle-cup, a soup-dish, two beak- 
ers, and a chest of table-linen spun by hersel£ 

Mr Busy, finding the economical qualities of his 
kdy, resigned bis affiurs wholly into her hands^ and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
never visited his estates, but to destroy the par- 
tridges or foxes ; and often committed such devasta- 
tions in the rage of pleasure, that some of his tenants 
refused to hold their lands at the usual rent. Their 
landlady persuaded them to be satisfied, and en- 
treated her husband to dismiss his dogs, with many 
exact calculations of the ale drank by his oompa* 
nions, and corn consumed by the horses, and remcm- 
strances against the insolence of the huntsman, and 
the firauds of the groom. The huntsman was too ne- 
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oessary tohis happiness to be discarded; and he had 
still continued to ravage his own estate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by shooting mallards in the 
fens. His fever was followed by a consumption, 
which in a few months brought him to the grave. 

Mrs Busy was too much an economist to feel 
either joy or sorrow at his death. She received the 
compliments and consolations of her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked ; and 
after a few days declared that she thought a widow 
might employ herself better than in nursing grief; 
and that, for her part, she was resolved that the 
fortunes of her children should not be impaired by 
her neglect. 

She therefore immediately applied herself to the 
reformation of abuses. She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable; 
and sent the horses to the next fair, but rated at so 
high a price that they returned unsold. She was 
resolved to have nothing idle about her, and ordered 
them to be employed in common drudgery. They 
lost their sleekness and grace, and were soon pur* 
chased at half the value. 

She soon disencumbered herself from her weeds, 
and put on a riding-hood, a coarse apron, and short 
petticoats, and has turned a large manor into a fiirm, 
of which she takes the management wholly upon 
herself. She rises before the sun to order the horses 
to their geers, and sees them well rubbed down at 
their retium from work ; she attends the dairy morn- 
ing and evening, and watches when a calf falls that 
it may be carefully nursed; she walks out 
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the sbeep at noon, counts the lambs, and observes 
the fences, and, where she finds a gap, stops it with 
a bosh till it can be better mended. In harvest she 
rides a-field in the waggon, and is very liberal of her 
ale from a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours she 
looks goose eggs, airs the wool room, and turns the 
cheese. * 

When respect or curiosity brings visitants to her 
house, she entertains them with prognostics of a 
scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep, and 
always thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, 
when she is to see the hogs fed, or to count her 
poultry on the roost. 

The only things neglected about her are her 
children, whom she has taught nothing but the 
lowest household duties. In my last visit I met 
Miss Busy carrying grains to a sick cow, and was 
entertained with the accomplishments of her eldest 
son, a youth of such early maturity, that though be 
is only sixteen, she can trust him to sell com in the 
market. Her younger daughter, who is eminent for 
her beauty, though somewhat tanned in making 
hay, was busy in pouring out ale to the ploughmen, 
that every one might have an equal share. 

I could not but look with pity on this young fa- 
mily, doomed by the absurd prudence of their mother 
to ignorance and meanness: but when I reoom* 
mended a more elegant education, was answered, 
that she never saw bookish or finiqal people grow 
rich, and that she was good for nothing herself till 
she had forgotten the nicety of the boarding school. 

I am. Yours, &c. 

BUCOLTO. 
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No. 189. TUESDAY, JULY 16, 1751, 



it 



' Sit guodvis simplex duntaxat et tinum.— — hob. 
Let every piece be simple and be one. 

It is required by Aristotle to the perfection o£ a 
tragedy^ and is equally necessary to every other 
species of regular composition, that it should have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. '^ The begiii- 
'* ning/' says he, *' is that which hath nothing ne- 
** cessarily previous, but to which that which fol- 
lows is naturally consequent; the end, on the 
contrary, is that which by necessity, or at least, 
" according to the common course of things, sue- 
** ceeds something else, but which implies nothing 
^* consequent to itself; the middle is connected on 
** one side to something that naturally goes before^ 
** and on the other to something that naturally fol- 
" lows it." 

Such is the rule laid down by this great critic, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a well- 
constituted fable. It must begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction; and end, 
where the mind is left in repose, without expecta- 
tion of any farther event The intermediate pas- 
sages must join the last effect to the first cause, by 
a regular and unbroken concatenation; nothing 
must be therefore inserted which does not appa- 
rently arise from something foregoing, and proper- 
ly make way for something that succeeds it 
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This precept is to be understood in its rigour 
only witfa respect to great and essential events, and 
cannot be extended in the same force to minuter 
circumstances and arbitrary decorations, which yet 
are more happy, as they contribute more to the 
main design : for it is always a proof of extensive 
thought and accurate circumspection, to promote 
various purposes by the same act ; and the idea of 
,an ornament admits use, though it seems to ex- 
dude necessity. 

Whoever purposes^ as it is expressed by Milton, 
to huild the iojty rhyme^ must acquaint himself with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be solid m well as beautiful ; that nothing 
stand single or independent, so as that it may be 
taken away without injuring the rest ; but that, from 
the foundation to the pinnacles, one part rest firm 
upon another. 

This regular and consequential distribution is 
among common authors frequently n^lected ; but 
the failures of those, whose example can have no 
influence, may be safely overlooked, nor is it of much 
use to recal obscure and unregarded names to 
memory for the sake of sporting with their infamy. 
But if there is any writer whose genius can embel- 
lish impropriety, and whose authority can make 
error venerable, his works are the proper objects of 
critical inquisition. To expunge faults where there 
are no excellencies, is a task equally useless with 
that of the chemist, who employs the arts of se- 
paration and refinement upon ore in which no 
precious metal is contained to reward his opera- 
tions. 

3 
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The tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been cele- 
brated as the second work of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the confidence 
of triumph, to the dramatic performances of other 
nations. It contains indeed just sentiments, max- 
ims of wisdom, and oracles of piety, and many pas- 
sages written with the ancient spirit of choral po- 
etry, in which there is a just and pleasing mixture 
of Seneca's moral declamation, with the wild enthu- 
fiasm of the Greek writers. It is therefore worthy 
of examination, whether a performance thus illu- 
minated with genius, and enriched with learning, 
is composed according to the indispensable laws of 
Aristotelian criticism : and, omitting at present 
all other considerations, whether it exhibits a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. 

The banning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro- 
per, opening with a graceful abruptness, and pro- 
ceeding naturally to a mournful recital of facts 
necessary to be known. 



Samson. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To theae dark atepa, a little ftrther on ; 
For yonder bank hath duMoe of son and ahade : 
There I am wont to ait when any chanoe 
Relieved me from my taak of aervile toQ, 
Daily in the common priaon elae ei\}oin'd me.— 
— O wherefiyre waa my birth from heav'n ftretold 
Twioe by an angel ?•— 

— Why waa my breeding oider'd and poreacrib'd. 
As of a person separate to God, 
Designed for great exploits ; if I must die 
Betray'd, captiVd, and both my eyes pat oat ^ 
— Mnbom have I to complain of but mya^? 
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Who this high gift of strength, oommitted to me. 
In what part lodg'd, how easily bereft xdc. 
Under the seat of silence could not keep ; 
But wcsldy to a woman must reveal it. 

His soliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or company 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miseries, 
extenuate his &ult, and conclude with a solemn 
▼indication of divine justice. So that at the con- 
clusion of the first act there is no design laid, no 
discovery made, nor any disposition formed towards 
the subsequent event 

In the second act, Manoah, the father of Samson, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shewn him by the 
chorus, breaks out into lamentations of bis misery, 
and comparisons of his present with his {oTmer 
state, representing to him the ignominy which his 
religion suffers, by the festival this day celebrated 
in honour of Dagon, to whom the idolaters ascribed 
his overtlirow. 



Thou bears't 

£nough, and more, the burthen of that fitult; 
Bitterly has thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains, 
This day the Philistines a pop'lar feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon as their God, who bath deliver'd 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands. 
Them out of thine, who slew'st them many a slain. 



Samson, touched with this reproach, makes a re- 
ply equally penitential and pious, which his father 
considers as the effusion of prophetic confidence ; 
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Samson, — — God^ be sure. 

Will not connive or linger thus provok'd. 
But will arise and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won cm me. 



Manoah, With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name. 



This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exasperate Samson, cannot, I think, be 
censured as wholly superfluous ; but the succeed- 
ing dispute, in which Samson contends to die, and 
which his father breaks off, that he may go to so- 
licit his release, is only valuable for its own beauties, 
and has no tendency to introduce any thing that 
follows it. 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Delilah, with all her graces, artifices, and allure- 
ments. This produces a dialogue, in a very high 
degree elegant and instructive, from which she re 
tires, after she has exhausted her persuasions, and is 
no more seen nor heard of; nor has her visit any 
effect but that of raising the character of Samson. 

In the fourth act enters Harapha, the giant of 
Gath, whose name had never been mentioned be^ 
fore, and who has now no other motive of coming, 
than to see the man whose strength and actions 
are so loudly celebrated : 

VOL. v. 2 F 
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Harafh. ■ Much I have heard 

Of thy prodigious mighty and feats perform'd 
Incredible to me ; in this di^kas'd 
That I was ne\er present in the place 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed fields : 
And npw am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk'd about, and each limb to surrey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 



Samson challenges him to the combat ; and, after 
an interchange of reproaches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one side, and imbittered by contemp- 
tuous insults on the other, Harapha retires; we 
then hear it determined, by Samson and the chorus, 
that no consequence good or bad will proceed from 
theur interview : 

Chorus. He will directly to the lords, I fear. 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee. 

Sams, He must allege some cause, and ofo'd fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 
Whether he durst accept the ofier or not ; 
And that he durst not, plain enough appeared. 

At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
fix)m the lords assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
with a summons by which Samson is required to 
come and entertain them with some proof of bis 
strength. Samson, after a short expostulation, dis- 
misses him with a firm and resolute refusal ; but 
during the absence of the messenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of his conduct, he at last 
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declares himself moved by a secret impulse to com- 
ply, and utters some dark presages of a great event 
to be brought to pass by his agency, under the 
direction of Providence : 



Sams. Be of good courage ; I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me^ which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 
I with this messenger will go along> 
Nothing to do^ be sure^ that may dishonour 
Our law^ or stain my vowof Nazarite. 
If there be aught of presage in the mind. 
This day will be remarkable in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 



While Samson is conducted o£f by the messenger, 
his father returns with hopes of success in his soli- 
citation, upon which he confers with the chorus 
till their dialogue is interrupted, first by a shout of 
triumph, and afterwards by screams of horror and 
agony. As they stand deliberating where they shall 
be secure, a man who had been present at the show 
enters, and relates how Samson, having prevailed on 
his guide to su£fer him to lean against the main 
pillars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof 
upon the spectators and himself: 



——Those two massy pillars. 
With horrible confusion, to and fh> 
He tugg'd, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder. 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath— 
—Samson with these immixt, inevitably, 
Pull'd down the same destruction on himself. 
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This is undoubtedly a just and regular cata< 
stropli^ and the poem, therefore, has a beginning 
and an end which Aristotle himself could not have 
disapproved; but it must be allowed to want a 
middle, since nothing passes between the first act 
and the last, that either hastens or delays the death 
of Samson. The whole drama, if its superfluities 
were cut off, would scarcely fill a single act ; yet 
this is the tragedy which ignorance has admired, 
and bigotry applauded. 
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— QwM tarn Lticilifautor inepte est, 
Ut non hoc fat€atur,''''-^HOB., 

What doating bigot^ to his faults so blind. 
As not to grant mc this, can Milton find ? 

. Jt is common, says Bacon, to desire the end with- 
out enduring the means. Every member of society 
feels and acknowledges the necessity of detecting 
crimes, yet scarce any degree of virtue or reputa- 
tion is able to secure an informer from public ha- 
tred. The learned world has always admitted the 
usefulness of critical disquisitions, yet he that at- 
tempts to show, however modestly, the failures of a 
celebrated writer, shall surely irritate his admirers, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captiousness, 
and malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I shall proceed 
to examine the sentiments of Milton's tragedy, 
which, though much less liable to censure than the 
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disposition of his plan, are, like those of other 
writers, sometimes exposed to just exceptions for 
want of care, or want of discernment. 

Sentiments are proper and improper as they con- 
sist more or less with the character and circum- 
stances of the person to whom they are attributed, 
with the rules of the composition in which they are 
found, or with the settled and unalterable nature 
of things. 

It is common among the tragic poets to intro- 
duce their persons alluding to events or opinions, 
of which they could not possibly have any know- 
ledge. The barbarians of remote or newly disco-* 
vered regions often display their skill in European 
learning. The god of love is mentioned in Tamer- 
lane with all the familiarity of a Roman epigram- 
matist ; and a late writer has put Harvey's doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood into the mouth 
of a Turkish statesman, who lived near two cen- 
turies before it was known even to philosophers, or 
anatomists. 

Milton's learning, which acquainted him with 
the manners of the ancient eastern nations, and his 
invention, which required no assistance from the 
common cant of poetry, have preserved him from 
frequent outrages of local or chronological pro- 
priety. Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel, of 
which it is not very likely that his chorus should 
have heard, and has made Alp the general name 
of a mountain, in a region where the Alps could 
scarcely be known : 

No medicinal liquor can assimge. 

Nor breath of cooling air from snowy Alp, 
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He has taught Samson the tales of Ciroe, and the 
Syren^^ at which he apparently hints in his colloquy 
with Delilah: 



I know thy trains. 



Tho' dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 
No more on me have poVr. 

But the grossest error of this kind is the solemn 
introduction of the Phoenix in the last scene ; which 
is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
sonage to whom it is ascribed. But as it is so evi- 
dently contrary to reason and nature, that it ought 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in any senous 
poem: 

— Virtue giv'n for lost, 
Deprest, and overthrown, as seem'd 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost 
That no second knows, nor third. 
And lay ere while a holocaust ; 
From out our ashy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most inactive deem'd. 
And tho' her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives. 

Another species of impropriety is the unsuit- 
ableness of thoughts to the general character of the 
poem. The seriousness and solemnity of tragedy 
necessarily reject all pointed or epigrammaticai 
expressions, all remote conceits and opposition of 
ideas. Samson's complaint is therefore too elaborate 
to be natural : 
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Ab in the land of darkness^ yet in lights 

To live a life half dead a living death. 

And biiry'd ; but, O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave ! 

Bury'd, yet not exempt. 

By privilege of death and burial. 

From wont of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

All allusions to low and trivial objects, with 
which contempt is usually associated, are doubtless 
unsuitable to a species of composition which ought 
to be always awful though not always magnificent. 
The remark therefore of the chorus on good and 
bad news seems to want elevation : 

Manoah, A little stay will bring some notice hither. 

Chor, Of good or bad so great, of bad the sooner ; 
Nor evil news ridei post, while good news baits. 

But of all meanness that has least to plead which 
is produced by mere verbal conceits, which, depend- 
ing only upon sounds, lose their existence by the 
change of a syllable. Of this kind is the following 
dialogue : 

Chor. But had we best retire ? I see a storm. 
Sams. Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Chor. But this another kind of tempest brings. 
Sams. Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 

Chor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride. 
The giant Harapha.-— — 
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And yet more despicable are the lines in which 
Manoah*s paternal kindness is commended by 
the chorus : 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons. 
Thou for thy son are bent to lay out all ; 

Samson's complaint of the inconveniencies of im- 
prisonment is not wholly without verbal quaintness : 

—I, a prisoner chain'd^ scarce freely draw 
The air^ imprison'd also^ close and damp. 

From the sentiments we may properly descend 
to the consideration of the language, which, in imi- 
tation of the ancients, is through the whole dialogue 
remarkably simple and unadorned, seldom height- 
ened by epithets, or varied by figures ; yet some- 
times metaphors find admission, even where their 
consistency is not accurately preserved Thus 
Samson confounds loquacity with a shipwreck : 

How could I once look up^ or heave the head. 
Who, like a foolish pilot have shipwreck* d 
My vessel trusted to me from ahove. 
Gloriously riggd ; and for a word, a tear. 
Fool, have divulgd the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ! 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report. 

He's gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words J hy adding fuel to the flame ? 

The versification is in the dialogue much more 
smooth and harmonious than in the parts allotted 
to the chorus, which are often so harsh and disso- 
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nant, as scarce to preserve, whether the lines end 
with or without rhymes, any appearance of metrical 
regularity : 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he. 

That heroic, that renown'd. 

Irresistible Samson ; whom unarm'd 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast, could withstand ; 

Wlio tore the Hon, as the Hon tears the kid ? 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of Mil- 
ton, critical integrity requires that I should endea* 
vour to display his excellencies, though they will 
not easily be discovered in short quotations, because 
they consist in the justness of diffuse reasonings, or 
in the contexture and method of continued dia- 
logues ; this play having none of those descriptions, 
similes, or splendid sentences, with which other 
tragedies are so lavishly adorned. 

Yet some passages may be selected which seem 
to deserve particular notice, either as containing 
sentiments of passion, representations of life, pre- 
cepts of conduct, or sallies of imagination. It is 
not easy to give a stronger representation of the 
weariness of despondency, than in the words of 
Samson to his father : 

I feel my genial spirits droop. 
My hopes all flat ; nature within me seems 
In all her fimctions weary of herself ; 
My race of glory run, and race of shame ; 
And 1 sliall shortly be with them that rest. 

The reply of Samson to the flattering Delilah 
affords a just and striking description of the stra- 
tagems and allurements of feminine hypocrisy : 

4 
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-Tbef# wee thy wonted arts. 



And arts oferety wom^ fidse like thee. 
To break all fiuth, all vows, deceive, hetray. 
Then as repentant to submit, beseech. 
And reconcilement move with feign'd remorse. 
Confess and promise wonders in her change ; 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her husband, how £u urg'd his patience bears. 
His virtue or weakness which way to adsail : 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits. 

When Samson has refused to make himself a spec- 
tacle at the feast of Dagon, he first justifies his be- 
haviour to the chorus, who charge him with having 
served the Philistines, by a very just distinction ; 
and then destroys the common excuse of cowardice 
and servility, which always confound temptation 
with compulsion : 



Ckor. Yet with thy strength thou serv'st the Philistines. 

Sanu, Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil power. 

Chor, Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not. 

Sams, Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds ; 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
Not dragging ? The Philistine lords command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely, vent'ring to displease 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 
Set God behind. 



The complaint of blindness which Samson pours 
out at the beginning of the tragedy is equally ad- 
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dressed to the passions and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his miseries is succeeded by a very pleasing 
train of poetical images, and concluded by such ex- 
postulations and wishes, as reason too often submits 
to learn from despair : 

O fint created beam^ and thou great word 
Let there be lig^t, and light was orer all; 
Why am I thus bereav'd thy prime decree ? 
The son to me is dark. 
And silent as the raoon^ 
When she deserts the night. 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
Since light so necessary is to life. 
And almost life itself ; if it be true. 
That light is in the soul. 
She all in erery port ; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye oonfin'd, 
' So obvious and so easy to be quench'd. 
And not, as feeling, thro' all parts difibs'd. 
That she may lode at will thro* ev'ry pore ? 

Such are the faults and such the beauties of Sam- 
son Agonistes, which I have shown with no other 
purpose than to promote the knowledge of true 
critidsm. The everlasting verdure of Milton's 
laurels has nothing to fear from the blasts of ma- 
lignity; nor can my attempt produce any other 
effect, than to strengthen their shoots by lopping 
their luxuriance. 



END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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